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INTRODUCTION. 

This  first  volume  of  "  Players  of  the  Present"  be- 
gins a  series  of  biographical  sketches,  relating  to  the 
actors  and  actresses  of  our  own  time  in  America, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  and  value.  The  first  book  will  consist  of 
three  parts,  in  which  all  the  articles  will  deal  with 
living  players,  the  object  being  to  give  reliable  statistics 
regarding  them,  and  not  to  enter  upon  the  domain  of 
criticism  of  their  different  performances.  Subsequent 
volumes  will  comprise  similar  sketches  of  actors  who 
have  passed  away,  but  whose  names  are  still  a  part  of 
American  stage  history. 

For  the  labor  and  care  necessary  to  the  preparation 
of  the  biographies  we  are  indebted  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  two  of  our  members,  Edwin  Francis  Edgett  and 
John  Bouv6  Clapp. 

Mr.  Edgett  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  was  for 
several  years  the  dramatic  editor  of  the  "  Boston 
Transcript."  He  has  lately  been  called  to  London  to 
assist  in  starting  a  new  periodical.  Mr.  Clapp,  also  a 
Bostonian,  is  a  close  student  of  the  drama,  and  has 
written  many  articles  relative  thereto.  They  have 
been  for  several  years  collecting  and  authenticating 
theatrical  data,  and  hope  some  time  to  issue  a  book 
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which  will  include  all  the  names  which  have  been 
prominent  on  the  American  stage.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  this  task,  however,  must  be  attended  with 
many  vexatious  delays ;  and  in  the  meantime  we  con- 
sider ourselves  fortunate  in  having  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal the  material  so  far  collated. 

The  present  list  of  names  treated  in  the  series  does 
not  pretend  to  be  at  all  exhaustive,  and  many  are 
omitted  which  the  compilers  would  gladly  have  in- 
cluded, but  for  various  reasons  they  have  been  unable 
to  secure  information  sufficiently  definite  to  prepare 
satisfactory  articles  about  them. 

Evert  Jansen  Wendell, 

Secretary, 
DuNLAP  Society, 
Nov.  1, 1899. 
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CHARLES  SMITH  ABBE,  bom  in  Windham, 
Connecticut,  comes  of  good  Yankee  stock,  though 
some  centuries  back  his  paternal  ancestors  were  French 
Huguenots  and  the  name  was  then  Abb^.  He  was 
educated  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  In  1878  he 
went  to  New  York  City  to  study  art,  and  worked  hard 
at  the  Academy  of  Design  until  on  one  Saturday  half- 
holiday  he  went  to  the  Park  Theatre,  at  the  comer  of 
Twenty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  to  see  Robson 
and  Crane  in  one  of  their  farcical  pieces. 

An  Irishman  in  the  Robson  play  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  young  Abbe,  and  soon  the  art  student  was 
giving  imitations  of  this  player's  brogue  to  the  empty 
walls  of  the  attic.  He  resolved  to  study  for  the  stage, 
and  so  went  back  to  Windham,  where  for  three  years 
he  worked  in  a  paper-making  establishment,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  had  saved  enough  to  strike  out 
for  himself.  He  went  to  Boston  in  October,  1881, 
and  was  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  prominent  wholesale 
house.  One  Saturday  afternoon  he  was  sent  out  to 
collect  some  bills.  It  was  rainy,  and  so  Abbe  bor- 
rowed an  umbrella  and  hurried  to  the  Boston  Theatre, 
where  "  Michael  Strogoff "  was  enjoying  an  extended 
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run.  The  supers  were  not  all  forthcoming  that  after- 
noon, and  the  lad  got  a  chance  to  go  on.  When  he 
came  to  leave  he  could  not  find  his  borrowed  um- 
brella. The  stage  doorkeeper  advised  him  to  come 
back  that  evening,  as  it  might  be  returned  by  that 
time.  So  he  went  on  at  the  evening  performance, 
and,  not  finding  the  missing  umbrella,  continued  to 
appear  with  the  supers  for  a  week.  The  following 
March  he  applied  to  the  Boston  Museum,  and  was 
taken  on  as  one  of  their  regular  supers. 

On  October  30,  1882,  "The  Romany  Rye"  was 
brought  out  at  the  Boston  Museum.  Among  the 
numerous  people  in  one  of  the  scenes  was  a  showman, 
who  appeals  in  dumb  show  to  the  crowd  to  enter  his 
booth.  In  this  Mr.  Abbe's  pantomime  was  so  effective 
that  William  Seymour,  the  stage  manager,  not  only 
gave  him  a  word  of  praise,  but  a  night  or  two  later 
doubled  him  in  another  part  which  was  carelessly 
filled  by  an  inattentive  super.  He  continued  in  this 
position  the  entire  season^  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  of  1883-84  was  regularly  enrolled  as  one  of 
the  Boston  Museum  Company  at  the  munificent  sal- 
ary of  three  dollars  per  week. 

The  parts  which  he  played  during  the  next  four 
years,  and  also  after  his  return  to  the  Museum,  were 
nearly  all  "  character "  parts,  many  of  them  very 
slight,  but  all  elaborated  with  painstaking  care.  In 
1887  he  left  the  Museum  for  a  time,  and  went  with 
Edwin  Booth.  While  with  him  he  played  the  Tailor 
in  "Katherine  and  Petruchio,"  Oswald  in  "King 
Lear,"  Gratiano  in  "Othello,"  OsrU  in  "Hamlet," 
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the  Second  Witch  in  "  Macbeth,"  and  De  Beringhen 
in  "  Richelieu."  One  night  the  actor  who  shared  his 
dressing-room,  noticing  that  Mr.  Abbe  took  a  great 
deal  of  care  in  the  arrangement  of  a  part  of  his  cos- 
tume, rallied  him  on  the  matter,  and  told  him  it  was 
foolish  to  take  such  pains  about  a  trifling  point  in  his 
dress  that  never  would  be  seen.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Abbe  continued  to  work  on  the  costume  till  it  satis- 
fied him,  while  his  companion  laughed  at  him  for  a 
"  fuddy-duddy."  The  play  was  "  Hamlet,"  and  after 
the  performance  Mr.  Booth  thanked  the  painstaking 
player  for  his  excellent  support  as  Osric  that  evening, 
adding  that  it  was  the  best  Osric  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  next  season  Mr.  Abbe  toured  wim  Maude 
Banks,  playing  second  parts  to  Frank  Lander,  who 
was  the  leading  man.  As  soon  as  the  tour  closed  he 
went  back  to  the  Museum.  When  on  March  3,  1890, 
"  All  the  Comforts  of  Home  "  was  brought  out  at  this 
house,  he  played  Christopher  Dabney.  Charles  Froh- 
man  chanced  to  see  his  performance,  and  later,  when 
looking  for  new  recruits,  engaged  Mr.  Abbe  for  two 
years.  During  the  two  periods,  covering  some  seven 
years,  in  which  he  was  connected  with  the  Boston 
Museum  Company,  he  was  assigned  such  parts  as 
Bulger  in  "  Sweet  Lavender,"  Traddles  in  "  Littie 
Em'ly,"  Pedgrift  in  "Lady  Bountiful,"  Sol  Gills  in 
"  Dombey  and  Son,"  Fag  in  "The  Rivals,"  Trip  and 
Moses  in  "  The  School  for  Scandal,"  Stingo  and  Dig- 
gory  in  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  Jacob  in  "  The 
Road  to  Ruin." 

While  with  Charles   Frohman   he  played,  among 
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other  parts,  Joshua  Gillibrand  in  Sidney  Grundy's 
"  The  Arabian  Nights,"  with  the  late  Mrs.  John  Drew 
as  Mrs.  Gillibrand,  In  the  early  part  of  1895  he 
played  J,  Wellington  Gridley  in  T.  Henry  French's 
production  of  Harrison  Grey  Fiske  and  Charles 
Klein's  "The  District  Attorney,"  the  cast  including 
Odell  Williams,  Wilton  Lackaye,  Frank  Mordaunt, 
Edward  J.  Morgan,  Annie  Irish,  Effie  Shannon  and 
Adele  Ritchie.  For  one  season  he  was  with  Russ 
Whytal,  playing  Striken  Dunbar  in  "  For  Fair  Vir- 
ginia." In  the  summer  of  1895  he  was  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  Washington,  in  a  stock  company  headed 
by  Frederick  Bond  and  Blanche  Walsh,  while  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  he  went  into  vaudeville,  and  for 
some  months  was  on  the  Keith  circuit. 

He  joined  Roland  Reed's  company  in  the  summer 
of  1896,  and  was  given  the  part  of  Fred  Bonds  in 
"The  Wrong  Mr.  Wright,"  and  of  Pelham  Perri- 
winkle  in  "The  Politician."  In  1897  he  created  the 
character  of  Cumberland  Stine  in  Sydney  Rosenfeld's 
play  "A  Man  of  Ideas."  Mr.  Abbe's  water-color 
portraits  of  actors  are  well  known.  His  book  "  Our 
Great  Actors"  first  gave  the  public  an  idea  of  his 
merit  as  a  painter.  During  the  World's  Fair  "  Puck  " 
kept  him  for  several  weeks  in  Chicago,  where  he  noted 
the  humorous  side  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  Fair  for 
the  readers  of  that  periodical. 

Maude  Adams  was  bom  in  November,  1872,  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  where  her  mother,  Annie  Adams,  was 
a  member  of  a  local  stock  company.     Before  the  child 


was  a  year  old  she  had  been  carried  on  in  infants' 
parts,  and  at  the  age  of  five  appeared  with  her  mother 
in  support  of  J.  K.  Emmet.  Soon  after  she  played 
Adrunne  in  "  A  Celebrated  Case  "  with  success,  and 
then  was  sent  to  the  Presbyterian  School  for  Girls  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  where  she  remained  till  she  was  six- 
teen. 

She  returned  to  the  stage  in  the  fall  of  1888  in  Dun- 
can B.  Harrison's  melodrama  of  "The  Paymaster," 
playing  Moyna  Sullivan,  and,  according  to  a  well- 
known  critic, "  winning  a  great  deal  of  praise  for  her 
simplicity  and  beauty."  She  played  a  brief  engage- 
ment with  E.  H.  Sothem  as  JessU  Deane  in  "  Lord 
Chumley,"  and  in  the  following  March  created  Dot 
Bradbury  in  Charles  H.  Hoyt's  play  "  A  Midnight 
Bell,"  and  continued  in  that  part  through  the  next 
season.  When  that  play  was  finally  withdrawn  she 
was  engaged  by  Charles  Frohman,  and  has  remained 
under  his  management  ever  since.  She  played  Nell 
in  "  Men  and  Women,"  and  the  cripple  Nell^  in  "  The 
Lost  Paradise,"  until  the  end  of  the  season  of  1891-92. 
When  John  Drew  made  his  d^but  as  a  star  at  Palmer's 
Theatre,  New  York,  on  October  3, 1892,  Miss  Adams 
created  the  part  of  Suzanne  in  "  The  Masked  Ball," 
and  continued  to  play  that  character  throughout  the 
season.  She  remained  with  Mr.  Drew  as  his  leading 
lady  for  five  seasons,  appearing  during  that  period  as 
Miriam  in  "  The  Butterflies,"  Dora  in  "  Christopher, 
]x.;' Jessie  Keber  in  "  The  Bauble  Shop,"  and  Dorothy 
Cruikshank  in  "  Rosemary."  On  September  13, 1897, 
she  first  appeared  as  a  star  at  the  Lafayette  Square 
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Opera  House,  Washington,  as  Lady  Babbie  in  J.  M. 
Barrie's  dramatization  of  his  own  novel  "  The  Little 
Minister."  Opening  in  New  York  on  the  27th  of  the 
same  month,  she  remained  there  throughout  the  en- 
tire season,  and  the  following  season  toured  the  coim- 
try  in  the  same  play.  On  May  8,  1899,  she  played 
Juliet  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  New  York,  to  the  Ranuo 
of  William  Faversham  and  the  MercuHo  of  James  K. 
Hackett. 

^  Frank  E.  Aiken,  the  son  of  Lemuel  G.  and  Su- 
sanne  Aiken,  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  August  31, 1835, 
in  School  Street,  near  the  present  site  of  the  Parker 
House.  Stage-struck  at  an  early  age,  he  made  his  first 
appearance  behind  the  footlights  in  April,  1 851,  at  the 
Troy  Museum  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  as  a  servant  in  Home's 
tragedy  of  "  Douglas,"  remaining  there  through  the 
entire  season,  playing,  with  other  parts,  Lucullus  to 
Edwin  Forrest's  Damon, 

The  next  year,  1853,  he  joined  the  company  of  his 
uncle,  George  H.  Wyatt,  and  had  good  practice  while 
travelling  through  the  New  England  states,  attempt- 
ing Romeo^  Claude  Melrioite,  Charles  Surface,  and  other 
leading  juvenile  characters  in  the  legitimate  drama. 
After  two  years  of  this  kind  of  work  he  went  to  Purdy's 
National  Theatre,  New  York,  where  his  cousin  George 
L.  Fox  (Humpty  Dumpty)  was  stage  manager,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  metropolis  in  Octo- 
ber^ 1854,.  as  Malcolm  to  the  Mcubeth  of  John  R. 
Scott.  The  next  season  he  was  the  leading  juvenile 
at  Bamum's   Museum,  where  a  single  play,  "The 
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Bride  of  an  Evening,"  ran  the  entire  season,  but  he 
afterwards  played  several  more  engagements  at  the 
National  Theatre,  returning  to  it  at  intervals.  In 
1856  he  was  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  played  Ingomar 
to  the  Parthenia  of  Julia  Dean  Hayne,  and  two  years 
later  at  St.  Louis  he  was  the  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  to 
the  Julia  of  Eliza  Logan  in  "  The  Hunchback."  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  St.  Louis  season  he  was  engaged 
by  Jean  Margaret  Davenport,  now  Mrs.  Lander,  as 
her  principal  support  for  a  few  special  performances, 
during  which  he  created  the  leading  male  character  in 
her  own  play  of  "  Mesalliance,"  which  she  brought 
out  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  at  Wood's  Theatre, 
Cincinnati,  in  the  spring  of  1859.  In  September  of 
that  year  he  joined  E.  L.  Davenport  at  the  Howard 
Athenaeum  in  Boston,  and  three  years  later  was  en- 
rolled as  a  member  of  the  stock  company  of  the 
Boston  Theatre,  his  opening  part  being  Joseph  Sur- 
face in  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  on  April  21,  1863, 
with  George  Vandenhoff  as  Charles  Surface,  William 
Rufus  Blake  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  William  J.  Lemoyne 
as  Old  Rowley,  and  Julia  Bennett  Barrow  as  iMdy 
Teazle. 

In  August,  1863,  Mr.  Aiken  opened  with  Mrs.  John 
Drew  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia  as 
Falkland  in  "  The  Rivals,"  and  during  the  season  was 
seen  as  Romeo,  Duke  Aranza,  and  similar  characters. 
To  follow  his  career  for  the  next  twenty-five  years  is 
to  relate  the  various  vicissitudes  that  would  fall  to  the 
lot  of  one  of  the  busiest  actors  that  ever  graced  the 
American  stage.     First  in  the  West,  then  back  to  the 
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East ;  at  one  time  in  Chicago,  at  another  in  Boston ; 
now  starring  through  the  West  and  South  in  Bartley 
Campbell's  play  of  "  The  Virginian,"  then  touring  as 
Baron  de  Bois  in  the  Wallack  Theatre  success,  "  Won 
at  Last." 

He  had  also  essayed  management.  On  October  9, 
1867,  he  leased  Col.  Ward's  Theatre  in  Chicago  and 
put  in  the  strongest  stock  company  that  city  had  ever 
seen.  He  was  sufficiently  successful  to  purchase  in 
July,  1 87 1,  an  interest  in  Hooley's  Theatre,  opening  it 
on  August  28, 187 1,  only  to  close  its  doors  on  October 
9,  1 87 1,  while  the  great  fire  was  raging.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1872  he  built  "  Aiken's  Theatre  "  on  the  comer 
of  Wabash  Avenue  and  Congress  Street  and  opened 
it  with  Theodore  Thomas  and  his  orchestra  October 
7  of  that  year.  It  was  burned  to  the  ground  in  the 
following  July. 

After  managing  his  own  company  on  the  road  for  a 
while  he  became  one  of  the  original  company  of  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre  when  it  was  opened  by  Steele 
Mackaye,  and  played  one  of  the  Antipholuses  in  "  The 
Comedy  of  Errors "  at  Abbey's  Park  Theatre,  New 
York,  with  Robson  and  Crane  as  the  Dromios,  He 
created  a  leading  part  in  "  Hearts  of  Oak  "  on  its 
original  production  at  the  Boston  Theatre  August  23, 
1880,  and  for  two  years  starred  in  his  own  play  of 
"  Against  the  Stream." 

The  season  of  1887-88  he  was  playing  the  leads  at 
the  Park  (now  Herald  Square)  Theatre,  New  York,  and 
then  for  four  years  he  was  seen  as  the  Earl  of  Dorin- 
court  in  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy."     For  a  time  he 


starred  in  various  pieces,  but  in  1894  joined  Frank 
Mayo  to  play  Judge  York  DriscoU  in  "  Pudd'nhead 
Wilson."  He  acted  with  Mr.  Mayo  until  the  lattcr^s 
death,  and  then  continued  in  the  cast  when  the  play 
was  sent  out  with  Theodore  Hamilton  in  the  name- 
part  For  the  season  of  1898-99  he  was  enrolled  with 
Charles  Frohman's  forces. 

Few  actors  of  the  present  day  have  had  a  longer  or 
more  varied  experience  than  Mr.  Aiken,  and  there  are 
not  many  now  living  who  have  supported  such  stars 
of  years  gone  by  as  Charlotte  Cushman,  Matilda 
Heron,  Isabel  Bateman,  Mrs.  Farren,  Mrs.  Waller, 
Edwin  Booth,  E.  L.  Davenport,  Edwin  Forrest,  Gus- 
tavus  Vaughan  Brooke  and  J.  W.  Wallack,  to  name 
but  a  few  of  the  prominent  players  with  whom  he  has 
been  associated. 

John  W.  Albaugh  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1837.  Like  many  other  players,  he  began  his 
career  as  an  amateur,  taking  part  in  theatrical  per- 
formances when  a  mere  lad.  He  made  his  first  regu- 
lar appearance  on  the  stage  February  i,  1855,  when 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  at  the  Baltimore  Mu- 
seum, then  under  the  management  of  Henry  C.  Jarrett, 
with  Joseph  Jefferson  as  stage  manager. 

On  that  occasion  he  played  Bruiusm  John  Howard 
Payne's  tragedy  of  that  name,  was  liighly  praised  by 
the  papers  of  the  city,  and  the  next  month  appeared 
as  Hamlet  at  a  benefit  complimentary  to  himself.  In 
August  he  joined  the  Holliday  Street  Theatre  Com- 
pany as  second  walking  gentleman,  his  first  regular 
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engagement.  The  next  season  he  was  at  Troy  as  first 
walking  gentleman,  two  seasons  later  at  Pittsburg 
playing  juvenile  business,  and  the  next  year  at  Albany 
as  heavy  man.  In  Albany  he  was  the  acting  and 
stage  manager  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  in  1859,  and 
the  youngest  man,  excepting  the  call-boy,  connected 
with  the  house.  Few  actors  have  had  so  much  **  all 
round  "  experience  in  so  short  a  time.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  he  was  playing  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
and  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
Later  he  played  in  Boston,  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
and  the  West,  and  was  leading  man  in  Louisville  for 
three  years.  In  1865  he  supported  Charles  Kean  in 
the  latter's  engagement  at  the  Broadway  Theatre, 
New  York,  playing  there  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
The  next  year  he  married  Mary,  the  sister  of  Maggie 
Mitchell,  and  husband  and  wife  starred  together 
throughout  the  country. 

He  managed  a  theatre  in  St.  Louis  for  a  time,  and 
later  was  stage  manager  of  the  Trimble  Opera  House, 
Albany.  From  there  he  went  to  New  Orleans  as 
partner  with  Ben  De  Bar,  assisting  in  the  management 
of  the  St.  Charles  Theatre.  What  with  management 
in  one  city  or  another,  varied  by  occasional  starring 
tours,  he  led  a  busy  life.  He  managed  the  Leland 
Opera  House,  Albany,  and  in  1878  became  the  man- 
ager of  the  Holliday  Street  Theatre,  Baltimore.  He 
then  took  the  management  also  of  the  National 
Theatre,  Washington,  and  for  twenty  years  was  ac- 
tively interested  in  theatrical  affairs  in  the  two  last- 
named  cities.     In  Baltimore  he  was  connected  with  a 
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play-house  named  for  him,  and  has  been  succeeded  in 
management  by  a  son  who  bears  his  name. 

Few  players  of  our  time  have  acted  more  parts  than 
he.  Among  his  best  characters  may  be  named  jDo/iy 
Spanker^  Dundreary^  Charles  Surface^  lagOy  Henry 
Vllly  Louis  Xly  and  Eustache  Bauditiy  a  part  in  which 
he  has  starred  with  great  success. 

His  last  appearance  was  made  in  1893  as  Macbeth 
in  support  of  Modjeska,  and  five  years  later  he  retired 
from  management 

Portia  Albee  was  bom  in  Boston,  November  3, 
i860,  and  attended  the  public  schools  of  her  native 
city.  She  began  her  stage  career  at  the  age  of  eight 
by  playing  Sir  Arthur  May,  the  stolen  boy  who  is 
rescued  from  the  gypsies  in  '<  Rosedale,"  at  the  Boston 
Museum.  Although  her  name  is  suggestive  of  his- 
trionic surroundings,  she  is  not  of  a  theatric  family, 
and  it  was  her  father's  poetic  impulses  and  not  his 
love  for  the  stage  that  led  him  to  give  his  daughter  so 
characteristic  a  name. 

The  little  girl  showed  such  intelligence  that  she 
was  soon  enrolled  for  "  child's  parts  "  in  the  historic 
Museum  company.  In  "  Rosedale "  her  brunette 
complexion,  waving  black  hair,  and  boy's  costume 
suggested  to  William  Warren  a  resemblance  to  Edwin 
Booth,  whom  he  often  affectionately  called  **  Teddy," 
and  the  new  member  became  known  by  that  nick- 
name. She  next  appeared  in  "The  Drunkard"  as 
the  ragged,  neglected  child,  and  then  played  the  little 
boy  in  "  East  Lynne."     So  successfully  did  she  por- 
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tray  these  characters,  without  the  parrot-like  utterance 
of  the  average  stage  child,  that  when  Joseph  Jefferson 
came  to  the  Globe  Theatre  in  Boston  she  was  engaged 
to  play  Meenu  in  "  Rip  Van  Winkle";  and  when  he 
afterwards  played  J^ip  at  the  Boston  Theatre  Miss 
Albee  was  again  chosen  for  the  part  of  Rip'^s  little 
daughter,  while  at  the  same  time  she  was  appearing  at 
the  Globe  Theatre  as  one  of  the  children  in  "  Masks 
and  Faces,"  the  two  impersonations  the  same  evening 
being  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  in  *«Rip  Van 
Winkle  "  the  girl  appears  only  in  the  first  act,  while 
Triplet^ s  children  appear  only  in  the  last  act. 

On  January  2,  1871,  Walter  Montgomery  made  his 
famous  Shakespearian  revival  of  "  King  John  "  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  with  Agnes  Booth  as  Lady  Constance^ 
Miss  Albee  playing  Prince  Arthur,  From  that  time 
her  reputation  as  a  "  child  actress  "  was  made,  and  for 
the  next  four  seasons  she  appeared  with  various  noted 
players,  acting,  among  others,  with  Edwin  Adams  as 
Esther  Arden  in  "  Enoch  Arden,"  and  as  Oliver  Twist 
to  the  Nancy  Sikes  of  Lucille  Western.  Before  this, 
however,  she  had  played  TTie  Duke  of  York  to  Edwin 
Booth's  Richard  III,  Little  Eva^  first  with  Lotta  and 
then  with  Mrs.  George  C.  Howard  as  Topsy^  and 
AdeUy  with  Maggie  Mitchell  as  Jane  Eyre,  When 
Charlotte  Cushman  played  her  farewell  engagement 
at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  Boston,  in  May,  1875,  ^^^s 
Albee  was  the  child  Bertram  in  "  Guy  Mannering," 
and  on  the  night  of  Miss  Cushman's  final  appearance. 
May  15,  1875,  the  child  actress  played  Heance  in 
"  Macbeth." 
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Miss  Albee  toured  with  Katherine  Rogers's  company 
for  a  time,  and  here  met  Horace  Lewis,  whom  she 
afterwards  married.  While  with  Miss  Rogers  she 
played  her  last  distinctively  child's  part,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  her  professional  career  has  been  seen  in 
soubrette  r61es.  She  withdrew  from  the  stage  in  1882, 
devoting  herself  to  her  family,  but  eleven  years  later 
went  back  to  tour  with  "  The  Soudan,"  playing  the 
part  of  the  nurse,  Maggie  Wilkins^  in  a  company  which 
included  her  husband  and  young  son  Walter.  For  three 
seasons  she  remained  with  this  organization,  and  since 
then  has  seldom  appeared,  although  in  1898  she 
played  for  a  short  time  with  the  Castle  Square  Theatre 
Company,  Boston. 

^^  Louis  Aldrich  was  bom  in  Germany,  October  i, 
1843,  and  was  brought  to  America  before  he  was  a 
year  old.  His  childhood  was  passed  in  Ohio,  and  at 
the  age  of  eleven  he  was  known  in  Cleveland  as  a 
clever  reciter  and  declaimer.  His  first  appearance 
was  made  at  the  Cleveland  Theatre  in  the  first  two 
acts  of  "Richard  III,"  and  then  and  for  some  time 
afterwards  he  was  a  popular  boy  actor,  being  billed 
under  various  titles,  such  as  "  The  Ohio  Roscius  "  and 
**  The  Boy  Prodigy."  He  also  appeared  as  Macbeth^ 
Shyhck^  Claude  Meltiotte,  Young  Norval  and  other 
heroes  of  the  classic  drama.  His  name  was  Salma 
Lyon,  but  he  finally  took  Louis  Aldrich  as  his  legal 
and  professional  designation. 

In  1858  he  joined  the  famous  Marsh  troupe  of  chil- 
dren, being  billed  as  "  Master  Louis";  went  with  them 
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in  i860  to  California;  and  thence  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  where  they  remained  two  years  and  a 
half.  In  1863  the  troupe  returned  to  California,  and 
disbanded  after  playing  in  San  Francisco  for  four 
weeks.  Mr.  Aldrich  then  joined  the  stock  company 
at  Maguire's  Opera  House,  Frank  Mayo  being  the 
leading  man,  Agnes  Booth  the  leading  woman,  and 
Charles  R.  Thome,  Jr.,  the  juvenile.  Remaining 
there  three  years,  he  became  a  member  of  the  stock 
company  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  March,  1866, 
opening  as  Nathan  to  the  L^ah  of  Miss  EUen  Bate- 
man.  Frank  Mayo  had  been  cast  for  the  part,  and 
his  name  appeared  on  the  posters,  but  at  the  last  mo- 
ment Mr.  Aldrich  took  his  place.  He  remained  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  for  eight  seasons,  playing  in  the 
many  old  plays  revived  at  that  house,  and  supporting 
Forrest,  Booth,  Cushman,  and  others  in  leading 
r61es. 

He  then  played  successively  in  Mrs.  John  Drew's 
company  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia; 
as  a  stock  star  at  Wood's  Museum  in  New  York ;  with 
John  T.  Ford's  company  in  Baltimore;  at  Booth's 
Theatre  in  New  York,  and  for  the  seasons  of  1877-78 
and  1878-79  with  McKee  Rankin  in  "The  Danites." 
On  August  22,  1879,  he  brought  out  Bartley  Camp- 
bell's "  My  Partner  "  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre  in 
New  York,  playing  Joe  Saunders;  and,  in  connection 
with  Charles  T.  Parsloe,  continued  to  present  that 
melodrama  for  season  after  season  in  almost  every  city 
and  town  in  the  United  States.  On  September  11, 
1888,  he  produced  "The  Kaffir   Diamond"  at  the 
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new  Broadway  Theatre  in  New  York,  and  two  years 
later  starred  in  "The  Editor." 

In  the  season  of  1892-93  he  played  General  Colgate 
in  Augustus  Thomas's  war  drama  "  Surrender,"  under 
the  management  of  Charles  Frohman,  the  cast  includ- 
ing Rose  Eytinge,  Maude  Banks,  W.  H.  Crompton, 
Burr  Mcintosh,  and  Harry  Woodruff.  He  has  since 
appeared  in  "  Her  Atonement "  and  other  plays,  with 
occasional  returns  to  his  popular  success  "  My 
Partner." 

,-''  Charles  Leslie  Allen,  born  in  Boston  on  June 
12,  1830,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
city,  and  gained  his  first  liking  for  the  stage  as  a 
member  of  the  Aurora  Dramatic  Club.  He  played 
leading  parts  with  this  organization  at  the  Howard 
Athenaeum,  and  the  old  Boston  Theatre  on  Federal 
Street,  speaking  the  last  words  ever  uttered  on  the 
stage  of  the  latter  house,  and  in  1853  became  a  pro- 
fessional actor  as  a  member  of  the  stock  company  at 
the  Troy  Museum.  The  next  year  he  played  at  the 
Green  Street  Theatre  in  Albany,  and  in  1855-56  was 
a  member  of  W.  M.  Fleming's  company  at  the  Na- 
tional Theatre  in  Boston,  making  his  first  professional 
appearance  in  his  native  city  as  Sir  William  Maltravers 
in  "  Ernest  Maltravers."  Successive  engagements  car- 
ried him  to  New  York,  St.  Louis  (where  he  played  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  to  the  Lady  Teazle  of  Lola  Montez),  Cin- 
cinnati, Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Nashville,  Louisville, 
and  Washington,  until  in  1866  he  returned  to  Boston 
and  joined  the  Continental  Theatre  Company,  under 
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the  management  of  Henry  Willard.  Next  he  went  to 
Chicago  to  the  new  Dearborn  Theatre,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1869  became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Theatre 
stock  company,  continuing  there,  with  a  short  inter- 
mission spent  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  Boston,  until 
the  close  of  the  season  of  1880-81.  Among  his  most 
famous  characters  while  there  were  the  Judge  in  "  Kit, 
the  Arkansas  Traveller,"  Tulkinghom  in  support  of 
Janauschek  in  "  Bleak  House,"  and  Popoff  in  "  The 
Exiles,"  to  name  but  a  few  of  the  scores  of  parts  with 
which  his  name  became  identified  during  his  long 
service  at  this  playhouse. 

He  then  went  to  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  in 
New  York,  where  he  created  the  part  of  Old  Rogers 
in  Mrs.  Burnett's  "  Esmeralda,"  the  drama  in  which 
his  daughter  Viola  later  made  her  d^but  at  the  same 
house.  For  several  seasons  he  remained  under  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre  management,  and  during 
the  New  Orleans  Centennial  in  1884  played  an  en- 
gagement of  twelve  weeks  in  that  city. 

The  season  of  1884-85  he  spent  on  the  road,  play- 
ing David  Hoskins  in  "  Dad's  Girl."  Tours  on  the 
road  for  various  seasons  at  length  brought  him  back 
to  Boston  as  a  member  of  the  Museum  company  for 
the  single  season  of  1888-89,  making  his  d^but  there 
by  creating  the  part  of  Mr,  Havisham  in  "Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy."  He  also  created  General  Buck- 
thorn in  "  Shenandoah,"  and  Sir  George  Wilson  in 
"  Joseph's  Sweetheart,"  and  was  seen  to  advantage  in 
other  characters,  notably  Miles  McKenna  in  "  Rose- 
dale,"  Dunstan  Kirke  in  "  Hazel  Klrke,"  and  Melter 
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Moss  in  "The  Ticket-of-Leave  Man."  The  next 
season  he  supported  Julia  Marlowe,  playing  such 
parts  as  Adam  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  and  Sir  2oby 
Belch  in  "  Twelfth  Night."  Joining  Mrs.  John  Drew's 
special  company  late  in  the  spring  of  1890,  he  ap- 
peared as  Mr.  Dismal  in  "  Married  Life."  Two  years 
later  he  was  the  Josiah  Blake  in  the  original  produc- 
tion of  "Shore  Acres"  in  Chicago,  and  the  next 
season  joined  John  Drew's  company  to  play  old  men 
parts,  remaining  during  Mr.  Drew's  first  four  seasons. 
Then,  after  two  seasons  with  Henry  Miller,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  company  supporting  his 
daughter  in  "  The  Christian,"  and  as  Archdeacon 
Wealthy  made  his  first  appearance  with  that  organiza- 
tion at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  September  4,  1899. 

"^  Viola  Allen,  the  daughter  of  C.  Leslie  Allen,  was 
bom  in  Alabama  and  brought  to  Boston  while  an 
infant.  She  spent  all  her  girlhood  days  in  that  city, 
except  for  a  brief  interval  at  a  boarding-school  in 
Canada.  When  she  was  about  fifteen  years  old  her 
father  joined  the  Madison  Square  Company  in  New 
York,  where  he  created  Old  Rogers  in  "  Esmeralda," 
and  the  very  next  year  Miss  Allen,  by  a  lucky  chance 
and  her  father's  influence,  made  her  debut  in  the  title 
character  of  that  play.  She  once  remarked  to  a  friend 
that  she  has  no  remembrance  of  ever  having  appeared 
on  the  stage  as  a  child,  and  merely  recalls  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  the  matinee  performance  as  her  only 
youthful  theatre-going  experiences. 

From  "  Esmeralda  "  Miss  Allen  stepped  almost  di- 
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rectly  into  the  position  of  leading  lady  to  John 
McCullough.  Although  engaged  merely  to  play  small 
parts,  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  actress  who  had 
been  playing  the  opposite  characters  to  the  star  forced 
her  into  the  vacant  position  with  very  little  prepara- 
tion. But  she  is  gifted  with  a  capacity  for  quick  study, 
and  succeeded  in  giving  a  capable  representation  of 
the  r61es  allotted  her.  That  she  did  well  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  McCullough  sought  for  no  one  to  replace 
her.  She  was  acting  with  him  in  "  The  Gladiator " 
on  that  memorable  September  29,  1884,  when  he 
broke  down  on  the  stage  of  McVicker's  Theatre  in 
Chicago  and  left  the  theatre  forever.  While  with 
McCullough  Miss  Allen  played  Virginia^  Julia  in 
"  The  Gladiator,"  Desdemona,  Calphumia,  and  Lady 
Anne  in  "  Richard  III." 

In  April,  1885,  Miss  Allen  acted  the  leading  rdle  in 
Steele  Mackaye's  "  Dakolar,"  at  the  opening  of  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York;  and  soon  after  played 
Mildred  in  Lawrence  Barrett's  production  of  "  A  Blot 
in  the  'Scutcheon"  for  a  short  season,  an  inspiring 
r61e  which  was  followed  by  equally  fortunate  char- 
acterizations in  support  of  Salvini  in  the  season  of 
1885-86.  Her  association  with  the  tragedian  gave 
her  the  chance  to  play  Parthenia^  VirgiUa^  Desdemona^ 
Rosalia  in  "  The  Outlaw,"  and  Cordelia,  On  the  "  off 
nights"  when  he  did  not  perform  she  appeared  as 
Juliet  to  the  Romeo  of  his  son  Alexander.  From 
tragedy  she  then  turned  to  the  heroines  of  the  modem 
drama.  In  August,  1886,  she  was  at  McVicker's 
Theatre,  Chicago,  as  Marie  in  "The  Marble  Heart," 
and  other  popular  characters;  and  in  September  she 


made  her  first  starring  venture  as  the  waif  Florell  in  a 
now  forgotten  play  called  "  Talked  About."  But  the 
following  season  found  her  touring  as  Nance  YeuUit 
and  Jess  in  "  Hoodman  Blind  "  in  a  company  headed 
by  Frederic  de  Belleville. 

On  August  27,  1888,  Miss  Allen  made  her  d6but  as 
the  leading  lady  of  the  Boston  Museum  stock  com- 
pany as  Evelyn  Brookfield  in  "The  Bells  of  Hasle- 
mere."  She  created  Mrs,  Errol  in  "Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,"  Fanny  Goodwill  in  "Joseph's  Sweet- 
heart," Gertrude  Ellingham  in  "Shenandoah,"  and 
played  the  leading  parts  in  "  Sweet  Lavender,"  "  Ha- 
zel Kirke,"  "  The  Ticket-of-Leave  Man,"  and  all  the 
other  productions  and  revivals  at  the  Museum  during 
her  connection  with  its  stock  company.  Upon  leav- 
ing the  Museum  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1888-89, 
she  played  her  original  r61e  in  a  revival  of  "  Shenan- 
doah "  at  the  Star  Theatre,  New  York,  in  association 
with  Henry  Miller,  Wilton  Lackaye  and  Effie  Shan- 
non, and  the  following  month  began  an  engagement 
as  Joseph  Jefferson's  leading  lady,  which  continued 
three  years.  For  a  portion  of  this  period  William  J. 
Florence  and  Mrs.  John  Drew  were  also  members  of 
the  company.  She  played  Lydia  Languish  in  "  The 
Rivals  "  almost  exclusively  while  supporting  Jefferson 
and  his  associates;  and  as  the  seasons  were  very  brief 
she  was  enabled  to  accept  occasional  temporary  en- 
gagements, among  which  was  one  as  the  heroic  young 
wife  in  the  production  of  Martha  Morton's  "  The  Mer- 
chant," in  May,  1 89 1,  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
New  York. 

The   production  of  Bronson    Howard's   "  Aristoc 
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racy"  in  1893  began  the  connection  with  Charles 
Frohman's  dramatic  organizations  which  continued 
five  seasons,  the  list  of  her  characters  as  leading 
lady  of  the  Empire  Theatre  stock  company  compris- 
ing Blanche  Chilworth  in  "  Liberty  Hall,"  Dulcie  La- 
rotidU  in  "  The  Masqueraders,"  Rosamond  in  **  Sowing 
the  Wind,"Za^/K  Betty'm  "  Lady  Betty's  Highwayman," 
Theophila  Frazer  in  "The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt," 
Renie  de  Cocheforei  in  "  Under  the  Red  Robe,"  and 
Yvonne  in  "The  Conquerors."  She  was  also  the 
Lydia  Languish  in  the  all-star  cast  which  presented 
"  The  Rivals  "  in  the  spring  of  1895. 

She  left  the  Empire  Theatre  stock  company  at  the 
close  of  the  season  of  1897-98,  and  on  September  23, 
1898,  at  the  Empire  Theatre  in  Albany,  began  her 
starring  tour  as  Glory  Quayle  in  Hall  Caine's  dramati- 
zation of  his  own  novel  "  The  Christian." 

Mary  Anderson  was  bom  in  Sacramento,  Cal., 
July  28, 1859.  Her  father,  Charles  Joseph  Anderson, 
died  in  1863  in  the  service  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, and  her  mother  was  Marie  Antoinette  Leugers, 
a  native  of  Philadelphia.  She  was  taken  to  Louis- 
ville in  i860  and  there  reared  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  Her  mother  had  in  the  meantime  married  Dr. 
Hamilton  Griffin.  She  left  school  at  fourteen,  and 
then  studied  Shakespeare  and  elocution  constantly  until 
her  d^but  as  Juliet  at  Macaulay's  Theatre  in  Louis- 
ville on  January  20,  1876.  Making  an  immediate 
success,  she  began  a  career  as  a  star  which  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  on  the  American  stage  for  eight 


seasons.  Gradually  widening  her  repertory,  it  finally 
included  Rosalind^  Lady  Macbeth^  Julia  in  ''The 
Hunchback/'  Bianca  in  "  Fazio,"  Evadne^  Parthenia^ 
Bauliney  Galateay  loriy  Meg  MerrilieSy  Berthe^  Clarice 
in  "Comedy  and  Tragedy,"  Hermione  and  JPerdita. 
She  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  London  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  on  September  i,  1883,  remaining 
there  until  the  fifth  of  April,  and  later  played  two 
other  English  engagements.  She  revived  "  The  Win- 
ter's Tale"  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on  September  10, 
1887,  and  made  it  the  leading  feature  of  her  repertory 
for  her  two  concluding  seasons  on  the  English  stage. 
She  retired  at  the  conclusion  of  the  season  of  1888-89, 
her  final  appearance  being  made  in  Washington  in 
the  dual  r61es  oi  Hermione  and  Perdita,  and  on  June 
17,  1890,  she  was  married  to  Antonio  F.  de  Navarro. 
She  is  now  living  in  retirement  in  England. 

Julia  Arthur  was  bom  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  on 
May  8, 1869,  and  until  the  beginning  of  her  stage  ca- 
reer retained  her  own  name  of  Ida  Lewis.  After 
amateur  experiences  as  Zamora  in  "  The  Honeymoon  " 
and  Portia  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  she  emerged 
to  public  view  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Daniel  E. 
Bandmann's  production  of  "Richard  III";  and  dur- 
ing her  three  years*  association  with  that  tragedian  — 
it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  members  of  Mr.  Band- 
mann's  company  received  no  salary — was  cast  as  the 
Player  Queen,  Queen  Gertrude,  dcnd  Ophelia  in  "  Ham- 
let " ;  Lady  Capulet,  the  Nurse,  a.  page,  and  Juliet  in 
"Romeo  and  Juliet";    all  the  witches,  the  gentle- 
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woman  and  Lady  M<ubeth  in  <*  Macbeth  " ;  Pdrtia  and 
Nerissam  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice";  and  the  Queen^ 
the  Duchess  of  York  and  Lcuiy  Anne  in  "Richard 
III."  After  a  visit  to  Europe  Miss  Arthur  returned 
to  America  and  reentered  the  dramatic  profession  in 
Kate  Forsyth's  company,  opening  at  San  Francisco  in 
1887.  Engagements  followed  with  Eugene  McDowell's 
stock  company  in  "The  Still  Alarm," with  George  C. 
Staley  in  "  The  Exile  of  Siberia,"  with  A.  R.  Wilbur's 
Lyceum  Theatre  Company,  and  with  stock  organiza- 
tions at  Savannah  and  Halifax.  Of  this  period  of  her 
career  Miss  Arthur  once  said :  "  I  went  to  Europe  to 
study  the  violin.  But  I  did  n't  study  the  violin,  I 
did  n't  study  anything  over  there  —  but  I  went  to  the 
theatre  everywhere.  After  I  came  back  I  drifted  out 
to  California.  There  I  played  with  Lewis  Morrison 
and  with  Kate  Forsyth.  These  were  terrible  days  for 
me.  How  I  longed  to  get  East !  I  joined  a  cheap 
repertoire  company  which  was  playing  its  way  slowly 
in  this  direction.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  never  seen  a 
manuscript  part.  They  gave  me  seven  to  do  at  once. 
Fancy  learning  seven  parts  from  cues,  when  I  did  not 
even  know  what  they  meant,  and  imagine  me  playing 
in  one  week  leading  rdles  in  'The  Two  Orphans,' 
'  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room,' '  Called  Back,' '  East 
Lynne,' '  The  Galley  Slave,'  and  '  The  Pearl  of  Savoy ' ! 
Why,  some  weeks  I  got  but  two  nights  to  sleep." 

The  turning-point  in  Miss  Arthur's  career  was  really 
her  appearance  in  "  The  Black  Masque  "  at  the  Union 
Square  Theatre,  New  York,  in  1891.  That  brought 
her  into  metropolitan  prominence  for  the  first  time. 
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Soon  afterwards  she  became  identified  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  Jacob  Litt  and  A.  M.  Palmer,  and  in  the 
tatter's  company  gained  attention  through  her  acting 
of  J^ann^  in  "  The  Broken  Seal,"  Zeffy  Fletcher  in 
"Saints  and  Sinners,"  Lady  Windermere  in  "Lady 
Windermere's  Fan,"  and  Mercedes  in  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich's  play  of  that  name.  After  a  brief  engage- 
ment as  Rose  Woodnure  in  "  The  Prodigal  Daughter," 
she  returned  to  Mr.  Palmer's  company  and  played 
DrusUla  Ives  in  "  The  Dancing  Girl,"  Mary  Lonsdale 
in  "  A  Woman's  Revenge,"  Vera  in  "  Moths,"  and 
Constance  Belmore  in  "  One  Touch  of  Nature."  Her 
last  part  in  America,  before  joining  Henry  Irving's 
company  in  1895,  was  Sister  Mary  in  a  play  of  that 
name  written  by  Clement  Scott  and  Wilson  Barrett. 
While  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  she  played  Rosamond 
in  "Becket,"  Sophia  in  "Olivia,"  Lady  Anne  in 
«  Richard  III,"  Elaine  in  "  King  Arthur,"  and  Imogen 
during  Miss  Terry's  illness.  She  was  a  member  of 
Irving's  company  during  his  American  tour  in  1895- 
1896.  She  opened  as  a  star  as  Clorinda  Wildairs  in 
a  dramatization  of  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  novel, 
"A  Lady  of  Quality,"  at  the  Detroit  Opera  House 
in  October,  1897,  but  her  tour  was  immediately  inter- 
rupted by  the  destruction  of  that  theatre  by  fire.  A 
new  production  of  the  play  was  made  at  once,  and  her 
season  reopened  in  New  York  a  few  weeks  later. 

In  February,  1898,  a  serious  illness  necessitated  her 
retirement  firom  the  stage  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  She  resumed  her  work  the  next  fall,  present- 
ing "  A  Lady  of  Quality,"  and  appearing  also  during 
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the  season  of  1898-99  as  I^rtheniay  Rosalind,  Galateay 
Mercedes,  and  Juliet  In  private  life  she  is  the  wife  of 
Benjamin  P.  Cheney,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Boston. 

Frank  C.  Bangs  was  bom  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  in 
1833,  and  made  his  d^but  at  the  old  National  Theatre 
in  Washington  in  the  fall  of  185 1,  remaining  there  two 
seasons  under  the  management  of  £.  A.  Marshall. 
He  then  went  to  Ford's  Theatre  in  Baltimore  and  ap- 
peared there  in  romantic  and  juvenile  rdles  such  as 
Romeo  and  Claude  Melnotte,  After  two  seasons  at 
this  playhouse  he  became  a  member  of  the  stock  com- 
pany at  the  Green  Street  Theatre  in  Albany,  rising  in 
his  second  year  to  the  position  of  leading  man  at  forty 
dollars  per  week.  After  leaving  Albany  he  filled  en- 
gagements in  Washington,  Baltimore  and  Richmond, 
and  then  went  to  Laura  Keene's  Theatre,  where  he 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  on  April  19, 
1858,  as  Gilbert  Gates  in  "Blanche  of  Brandy  wine." 
His  next  engagement  was  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  and 
the  last  acting  he  did  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  was  as  Jacob  McCloskey  in  "  The  Octoroon."  He 
served  through  the  war  in  the  Confederate  army,  in  a 
regiment  raised  in  his  native  State,  and  in  1865  ap- 
peared at  the  National  Theatre  in  Washington,  as  a 
stock  star,  in  the  character  of  William  Tell.  At  this 
time  feeling  ran  high,  and  it  took  him  some  time  to 
overcome  the  opposition  to  his  appearance.  After 
acting  alternately  in  Washington  and  Baltimore,  he 
went  to  New  York  to  play  the  leading  heavy  r61e  in 
"  After  Dark  "  at   Niblo's  Garden.     While  the  play 
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was  in  rehearsal  George  W.  Jamieson,  who  was  act- 
ing Old  Tam^  was  run  over  and  killed  by  a  railroad 
train,  and  Bangs  took  his  part,  and  continued  in  it  for 
the  remainder  of  the  three  months'  run. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  an  offer  to  act  the  name-part 
in  Jarrett  and  Palmer's  production  of ''  Julius  Caesar," 
he  spent  the  two  subsequent  years  teaching  elocution 
in  Philadelphia.  Then  he  returned  to  New  York  and 
in  1873  played  Marc  Antony,  the  part  he  had  wanted 
with  Jarrett  and  Palmer,  in  "  Julius  Caesar  "  at  Booth's 
Theatre.  In  September,  1 874,  he  began  a  starring  tour 
in  "  The  Soldier's  Trust,"  an  adaptation  of  a  French 
play  written  for  Fr^d^ric  Lemaitre,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  months  was  compelled  by  illness  to  retire  for  a 
year.  In  1875  he  played  Marc  Antony  in  the  elabo- 
rate production  of  "  Julius  Caesar  "  at  Booth's  Theatre, 
with  £.  L.  Davenport  as  Brutus,  Lawrence  Barrett  as 
Cassius  and  Milnes  Levick  in  the  title  r61e.  Shortly 
after  he  appeared  at  the  same  theatre  in  the  famous 
revival  of  **  Sardanapalus."  The  following  year  he 
starred  through  the  South  as  Shy  he k,  Virginius  and 
Marc  Antony. 

After  the  great  success  of  "  The  Silver  King  "  Mr. 
Bangs  went  on  the  road  as  Wilfrid  Denver,  returning 
to  New  York  after  many  months  to  play  John  Stre- 
below  in  "  The  Banker's  Daughter "  at  the  Union 
Square  Theatre.  He  starred  in  J.  H.  Wilkins's  play 
of  "  St.  Marc,  the  Soldier  of  Fortune,"  one  of  E.  L. 
Davenport's  successes,  and  afterwards  in  "  Michael 
Strogoff."  During  the  season  of  1890-91  he  played 
Lord  Duberly  in  "  The  Heir-at-Law  "  and  Sir  Anthony 
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Absolute  in  "  The  Rivals  "  with  the  Jefferson-Florence 
combination,  and  after  that  played  Colonel  Preston  in 
"  Alabama "  for  three  seasons  on  the  road.  Since 
then  he  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  elocution  in 
New  York,  with  occasional  engagements.  In  1897- 
1898  he  played  Colonel  Wkkoff  Ransom  in  "  A  South- 
em  Romance,"  and  the  next  season  appeared  as  Cap- 
tain Oliphant  in  support  of  Stuart  Robson  in  "  The 
Meddler." 

Charles  Barron  was  bom  in  Boston,  January  22, 
in  the  early  forties.  While  still  in  his  teens  he  re- 
solved to  become  an  actor,  and  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  August  20,  i860,  in  Portland,  Maine,  as  a 
member  of  MacFarland's  Dramatic  Company,  play- 
ing Jerry  Clip  in  "  The  Widow's  Victim,"  and  giving 
imitations  of  celebrated  actors.  That  season  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  an  opportunity  to  play  with 
some  of  the  foremost  stars  of  the  day,  including  Julia 
Bennett  Barrow,  Lawrence  Barrett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
L.  Davenport,  and  Wyzeman  Marshall.  He  was  cast 
for  the  King  in  "  Hamlet,"  with  Davenport  as  Hamlet, 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  also  played  with  that  actor 
in  "  Black  Eyed  Susan,"  proving  so  satisfactory  that 
later  Davenport  engaged  him  for  the  company  at  the 
Howard  Athenaeum,  Boston,  where  the  young  player 
opened  on  May  13,  1861,  as  Huguet'm  "Richelieu," 
with  Edwin  Booth  as  the  Cardinal. 

Mr.  Barron  remained  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum 
while  it  was  under  Davenport's  management,  and 
then  went  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  with  George  Paunce- 
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fort,  plajring  Oriick  in  "  Great  Expectations,"  Hawks- 
Uy  in  "  Still  Waters  Run  Deep,"  and  other  parts.  In 
January,  1862,  he  joined  the  celebrated  Wallack- 
Davenport-Wheatley  combination,  and  in  October  of 
that  year  became  the  leading  man  at  Grover's  The- 
atre, Washington,  D.  C.  During  the  season,  in  sup- 
port of  E.  L.  Davenport,  he  played  for  the  first  time 
lago^  Laertes^  lythicLs,  Richmond^  BassaniOy  and  De 
Mauprat^  and  while  supporting  Lucille  Western  in 
"  Oliver  Twist "  he  appeared  as  Bill  SikeSy  a  part  in 
which  he  afterwards  became  famous.  The  next  year, 
under  H.  C.  Jarrett's  management,  he  was  with  Ma- 
tilda Heron  in  "  Camille  "  and  "  Edith,"  a  new  version  of 
"  East  Lynne."  Later  he  went  with  Charlotte  Thomp- 
son, and  in  October,  1863,  returned  to  Grover's  Theatre, 
where,  on  the  seventeenth  of  that  month,  he  played 
Malcolm  to  the  Macbeth  of  J.  W.  Wallack,  the  Macduff 
of  E.  L.  Davenport,  and  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  Char- 
lotte Cushman.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  he 
was  leading  man  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre, 
Philadelphia,  and  that  fall  joined  the  Warren  com- 
bination, and  toured  the  country  with  William  Warren, 
Josephine  Orton  and  Emily  Mestayer.  He  played 
with  Edwin  Booth,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers,  and  J.  H. 
Hackett,  and  on  November  29,  1866,  began  his  first 
starring  tour,  opening  in  Dubuque,  Iowa.  On  April  i 
of  the  following  year  he  made  his  first  appearance  at 
the  Boston  Museum,  on  the  occasion  of  L.  R.  ShewelPs 
benefit,  as  Pythias,  and  two  years  later,  on  February 
5,  1869,  began  an  engagement  as  leading  man  at  that 
historic  house  which  lasted  for  nine  years.     After  that 
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he  was  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  New  York,  and  then 
supported  John  McCullough  for  a  time,  returning  to 
the  Boston  Museum  for  a  stay  of  six  years.  He  was 
with  Edwin  Booth  and  JuHa  Marlowe  for  a  season 
each,  but  the  fall  of  1890  found  him  back  again  at  the 
Boston  Museum.  After  that  he  went  with  Minna  Gale 
Haynes,  and  then  toured  the  country  till  October  20, 
1897,  when  he  opened  with  Fanny  Davenport  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  as  Jacques  Dare  in  her  ill-fated  pro- 
duction of  "A  Soldier  of  France."  The  following 
spring  he  was  with  Elita  Proctor  Otis,  playing  Bill 
Sikes  to  her  Nancy. 

There  are  few  actors  on  the  American  stage  to-day 
who  have  such  a  record  as  Mr.  Barron,  who,  during 
his  career,  has  played  over  five  hundred  parts.  There 
is  hardly  a  classic  drama  or  modem  play  of  note  in 
which  he  has  not  appeared,  generally  as  the  leading 
character.  Whether  as  Hamlety  Macbeth^  Benedkky 
Captain  AbsoluUy  Ruy  BIcls,  Jean  Renaud  in  "  A  Cele- 
brated Case,"  George  HAlroy  in  "  Caste,"  John  Sire- 
below  in  "  The  Banker's  Daughter,"  or  Hugh  de  Bras 
in  "  A  Regular  Fix,"  he  always  brings  to  his  work  the 
close  attention  to  detail  and  painstaking  care  that 
mark  the  conscientious  player. 

James  O.  Barrows  was  bom  in  Copperopolis,  a 
small  mining  town  in  Califomia,  on  March  29,  1857. 
Stage-stmck  at  an  early  age,  he  at  last  succeeded  in 
gaining  an  opportimity  to  appear  behind  the  foot- 
lights of  the  Califomia  Theatre  in  San  Francisco  as  a 
supernumerary.     He  remained  but  a  short  time  at  this 
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theatre,  however,  as  George  B.  Waldron,  who  had 
played  a  star  engagement  there,  organized  a  company 
for  Oregon  and  offered  the  lad  twenty  dollars  weekly 
to  go  with  him.  Young  Barrows  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  "  responsible  utility  "  man  in  a  company  which 
included  Annie  Pixley  (who  then  played  juvenile 
r61es),  her  sister  Minnie,  engaged  for  soubrette  work, 
and  Robert  Fulford,  who  afterwards  married  Miss 
Pixley,  and  who  was  then  the  leading  juvenile,  playing 
opposite  parts  to  her.  Kate  Denin  was  the  stock 
star.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Waldron  two  seasons, 
during  which  time  he  played  walking  gendemen  and 
second  comedy  parts,  and  any  kind  of  character  that 
the  principals  refused. 

He  left  Waldron's  company  to  go  with  Fanny 
Morgan  Phelps,  who  was  then  touring  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  troupe  was  popular  in  British  Columbia, 
and  all  accessible  places  there  were  visited.  During 
his  travels  on  the  Pacific  coast  Mr.  Barrows  first  met 
James  A.  Heme,  and  acted  with  him  in  "  Lighthouse 
Cliffs,"  the  drama  which  is  said  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  "  Shore  Acres." 

After  a  few  seasons  of  this  wandering  life  he  re- 
ceived an  offer  to  go  to  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
San  Francisco,  then  under  the  management  of  Charles 
Wheatley,  to  play  second  comedy.  The  company 
was  an  excellent  one,  including  Matthew  Lingham 
and  Eleanor  Carey  in  the  leading  parts,  with  Jo- 
seph B.  Polk  as  first  comedian,  and  M.  A.  Ken- 
nedy as  character  comedian,  and  here  at  last  he 
began  to  make  a  name  for  himself  among  theatrical 
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people.  The  next  season  found  him  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre,  managed  by  Thomas  McGuire,  where  he 
was  engaged  for  eccentric  comedy  parts.  James 
O'Neill  and  Jeffreys  Lewis  played  the  leads,  and  in 
the  company  were  Lewis  Morrison  and  Charles  B. 
Bishop.  Although  engaged  for  eccentric  comedy, 
Mr.  Barrows  was  at  once  given  juvenile  rdles  also, 
and  when  Adelaide  Neilson  played  an  engagement 
there  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  cast  for  all  the 
youthful  parts. 

He  had  been  several  years  at  the  Baldwin  when 
Neil  Burgess,  who  had  been  playing  the  Widow 
Bedott  under  J.  H.  Haverly's  management,  had  some 
difficulty  with  Mr.  Haverly.  The  latter  immediately 
started  anew  company,  with  Mr.  Bishop  as  the  Widow 
and  Mr.  Barrows  as  Sniffles.  For  forty-six  weeks  the 
new  company  played  throughout  the  country  to  large 
houses.  He  then  travelled  with  John  E.  Owens  for  a 
year,  pla3ring  character  parts,  and  understudying  the 
star.  He  was  also  Mr.  Owens*s  understudy  when  the 
Frohmans  sent  "  Esmeralda"  out  on  tour,  and  on 
the  few  occasions  when  he  got  an  opportunity  to  play 
Old  Rogers  he  was  enthusiastically  received.  For  ten 
years  he  remained  with  Charles  Frohman,  being  "lent" 
occasionally  to  the  latter's  brother,  Daniel,  and  to 
other  managers.  When  "The  Professor"  was  sent  out 
with  a  company  in  which  Daniel  Frohman  and  the 
Mallorys  were  interested,  Mr.  Barrows  was  selected  to 
play  the  character  William  Gillette  had  created ;  and 
when  Daniel  Frohman  first  started  Belasco  and  De 
MOle's  society  drama,  "  The  Wife,"  on  a  tour  of  the 
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principal  cities,  Mr.  Barrows  was  the  Major  Putnam 
in  a  cast  which  included  Nelson  Wheatcroft  and 
Francis  Carlyle.  Between  these  two  engagements, 
however,  he  had  been  for  a  season  with  Aim^e  in 
English  comedy,  pla)ring,  among  other  parts,  Des 
Prunelles  to  her  Cyprienru  in  "  Divor9ons."  He  then 
went  to  California  again  for  a  season,  and  under  the 
management  of  Al.  Hayman  played  a  stock  engage- 
ment in  ^'  Hazel  Kirke,"  and  with  Dion  Boucicault  in 
"  The  Jilt "  and  other  plays  of  his  repertory. 

For  five  seasons,  under  Charles  Frohman's  man- 
agement, he  played  only  two  characters,  acting  the 
Irish  Sergeant  in  "Shenandoah"  for  three  seasons, 
and  a  similar  Irish  part  in  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me "  for  two.  During  these  five  years,  however,  he 
escaped  fi'om  the  thraldom  of  the  Irish  brogue  for 
twelve  weeks  while  he  played  at  the  Empire  Theatre, 
New  York,  with  Henry  Miller,  W.  H.  Crompton, 
William  Faversham,  Viola  Allen,  and  Odette  Tyler  in 
"The  Councillor's  Wife,"  acting  the  part  of  the  Coun- 
cillor.    This  engagement  began  November  ii,  1892. 

In  the  original  production  of  "  The  Fatal  Card  "  in 
New  York,  on  December  31,  1894,  at  Palmer's  Thea- 
tre, Mr.  Barrows  was  seen  as  Terence  CFlynn^  the 
Irish  butler.  The  cast  of  that  first  performance  in- 
cluded J.  H.  Stoddart,  E.  J.  Ratcliffe,  W.  H.  Thomp- 
son,  W.  J.  Ferguson,  R.  A.  Roberts,  Amy  Busby,  and 
Adrienne  Dairolles.  In  a  revival  of  the  play  at  the 
Castle  Square  Theatre  in  Boston,  Mr.  Barrows  acted 
the  hard-headed  old  merchant,  A,  K,  Austen.  After 
the  New  York  run  of  "The  Fatal  Card"  he  was  sent 
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on  the  road  as  Colonel  Kip  in  "  Men  and  Women," 
and  in  the  season  of  1895-96  he  played  Mathieu  in 
«  The  Gay  Parisians." 

When  Lottie  Blair  Parker's  play  of  "'Way  Down 
East"  was  produced  in  the  fall  of  1897,  Mr.  Barrows 
originated  the  part  of  Squire  Bartlett^  later  played  by 
Odell  Williams.  The  company  toured  New  England, 
gradually  whipping  the  piece  into  shape,  but  Chicago 
was  the  principal  city  that  saw  it  that  season.  Later 
in  the  season  Mr.  Barrows  went  with  John  Drew's  com- 
pany, and  appeared  as  Theodore  Bendyshe  in  "  One 
Summer's  Day"  when  Mr.  Esmond's  play  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  in  Boston.  This  was 
not  his  first  appearance  in  that  city,  as  years  before  he 
had  played  Jakel'm  "The  Rajah  "  at  the  Park  Theatre. 

In  1898  he  organized  a  summer  stock  company  for 
the  Columbia  Theatre  in  Washington,  and  despite  the 
warm  weather  a  new  play  was  produced  every  week, 
«  Held  by  the  Enemy,"  "  The  Mighty  Dollar,"  "  Niobe," 
"A  Scrap  of  Paper,"  and  similar  pieces  proving  at- 
tractive. In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  became  the  lead- 
ing comedian  of  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  in  Boston, 
leaving  there  after  a  brief  engagement  to  join  J.  J. 
Rosenthal's  company  in  "  Brown  's  in  Town." 

Mrs.  Thomas  Barry  (Clara  Biddies)  was  bom  in 
Yorkshire,  England,  the  second  daughter  of  James 
Biddies,  an  actor.  At  four  years  of  age  she  made  her 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Kean,  and  for  several  seasons  played  children's 
parts  with  them.     In  the  summer  of  1854  she  and  her 
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sister  Adelaide  were  engaged  by  Thomas  Barry  for  the 
stock  company  which  he  was  forming  for  the  new  Bos- 
ton Theatre.  On  September  1 8  she  first  appeared  in  this 
country  as  Jessica  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and 
in  the  course  of  the  season  played  a  number  of  minor 
parts,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  was  Hince  Ar- 
thur in  "  King  John,"  brought  out  in  March,  1855. 
She  was  married  to  Thomas  Barry  on  May  39,  1856^ 
and  at  once  retired  from  the  stage,  intending  never  to 
return  to  it.  During  the  succeeding  eight  years  she 
appeared  but  twice,  each  time  at  her  husband's  bene- 
fit. In  1864  Mr.  Barry's  financial  troubles  made  her 
return  to  the  profession  necessary,  and  she  was  en- 
gaged at  Pike's  Opera  House  in  Cincinnati,  making 
her  first  appearance  there  as  Effie  Deans  in  "The 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian."  Soon  after  she  became 
leading  lady  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  and  in 
the  following  summer  began  an  engagement  at  Wood's 
Museum,  where  she  continued  two  seasons.  The 
next  year  she  returned  to  Boston,  and  shared  the 
leading  business  at  Selwyn's  Theatre  (then  in  its  second 
season)  with  Mrs.  Chanfi-au.  Her  first  appearance 
there  was  as  Letitia  Hardy  in  "  The  Belle's  Strata- 
gem." The  next  year  Mrs.  Chanfrau  left  the  company 
and  Mrs.  Barry  was  cast  for  all  the  leading  female 
rdles.  The  following  season  she  went  to  Wallack's 
Theatre,  New  York,  but  soon  returned  to  Boston  to 
become  leading  lady  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  where  she 
remained  until  that  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
May,  1873.  She  was  then  engaged  for  the  Boston 
Theatre  stock  company,  and  remained  there  until  the 
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end  of  the  season  of  1883-84.  After  that  she  began  a 
series  of  starring  tours  with  her  second  husband,  Wil- 
liam Redmund,  and  for  six  years  was  seen  in  "  Ren^," 
"Henninie,"  "The  Midnight  Marriage,"  and  other 
plays. 

Maurice  Barrymore  was  bom  in  India,  where 
his  father  was  a  surveyor  in  the  East  India  Company. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  and  studied 
law  for  a  year,  but  never  practised.  In  his  youth  and 
early  manhood  he  was  actively  interested  in  boxing, 
and  in  1872  won  the  Queensbury  cup  as  champion 
amateur  boxer  of  England.  His  first  attempt  at  act- 
ing was  made  as  Coo/  in  a  performance  of  "  London 
Assurance "  at  Windsor,  and  shortly  after  he  became 
utility  man  in  a  stock  company  at  Scarboro.  After 
three  years  of  acting  in  the  British  provinces  he  came 
to  America,  and  on  January  23,  1875,  made  his  d^but 
in  this  country  at  the  Boston  Theatre  as  I^ay  Trafford 
in  "  Under  the  Gaslight."  He  was  at  once  engaged 
for  the  part  of  Captain  Molineux  in  **The  Shaugh- 
raun,"  and  continued  in  that  character  till  the  end  of 
the  season.  He  toured  with  Daly's  company  during 
the  summer,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  New 
York  on  August  23,  1875,  as  Bob  Ruggles  in  "  The 
Big  Bonanza,"  at  Daly's  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  1878-79  he  traveled  throughout  the 
country  with  Frederick  Warde  in  "  Diplomacy,"  and 
then  became  leading  man  at  Wallack's,  appearing  in 
"  Our  Girls,"  "  The  Shaughraun,"  and  revivals  of  the 
old  English  comedies.    After  a  brief  engagement  with 
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Joseph  Jefferson  as  Captain  Absolute  in  "  The  Rivals," 
he  went  to  London  and  appeared  at  the  opening  of 
the  Court  Theatre,  under  John  Clayton's  management, 
on  September  21,  1881,  in  "  Honor,"  a  play  adapted 
by  himself  from  the  French.  On  his  return  from 
England  he  appeared  in  the  Boston  Theatre  produc- 
tions of  "Youth"  and  "The  World."  In  the  fall  of 
1882  he  became  leading  man  with  Madame  Modjeska, 
and  during  the  three  seasons  with  her  appeared  as 
Maurice  de  Saxe  in  "  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,"  OrlandOy 
Armand  JDuvaiy  Mortimer  in  "  Mary  Stuart,"  Henri  de 
Sartoris  in  "  Frou-Frou,"  and  the  leading  rdle  in  his 
own  play  "  Nadjezda,"  which  was  produced  in  Balti- 
more on  February  8,  1884.  On  January  2,  1886,  it 
was  brought  out  in  London  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
with  Beerbohm  Tree,  Emily  Rigl,  Robert  Pateman, 
Barrymore  and  his  wife  in  the  cast.  After  a  brief 
season  in  "  Lagard^re,"  Kiralfy's  spectacular  produc- 
tion of  "  The  Duke's  Motto,"  he  joined  Mrs.  Langtry 
as  leading  man  for  the  season  of  1887-88,  appearing 
as  Jack  Fortinbras  in  "As  in  a  Looking-Glass,"  and 
Captain  Bradford  in  "  A  Wife's  Peril."  Then  followed 
five  seasons  under  the  management  of  A.  M.  Palmer, 
during  which  he  appeared  in  "  Captain  Swift,"  "  Ala- 
bama," "Sunlight  and  Shadow,"  "A  Man  of  the 
World,"  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  "  Colonel  Carter 
of  Cartersville,"  "  Mercedes,"  and  "  New  Blood."  In 
1893-94  he  played  leading  r61es  with  Mrs.  Bemard- 
Beere  during  her  American  tour,  acted  Jefferson  Stock- 
ton in  "  Aristocracy,"  supported  Rose  Coghlan  in  "  A 
Woman  of  No   Importance,"  and  was  with  Kathe- 
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My  frosty  make-up  was  particularly  absurd,  because  I 
had  to  climb  over  a  fence  in  a  summer  scene,  and 
still  retained  the  straw  in  my  mouth  and  other  evi- 
dences of  having  slept  in  a  bam." 

Augustin  Daly,  having  seen  Mr.  Bond  perform 
in  the  California  Theatre,  engaged  him  as  a  regular 
member  of  his  New  York  company,  where  the  actor 
remained  from  1884  to  1891,  playing  numberless 
parts,  including  John  Nudge  in  "  A  Wooden  Spoon," 
Sir  George  Pumacott  in  "Lords  and  Commons," 
Tumtnas  Appletree  in  "  The  Recruiting  Officer,"  Soto 
in  "  She  Would  and  She  Would  Not,"  and  Prowl  in 
«A  Night  Off."  In  the  season  of  1885-86  he  was 
the  Host  of  the  Garter  Inn  in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  and  Keyes  in  "  Love  and  Harness,"  and 
in  1886-87  played  Tranio  in  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew."  The  following  season  he  was  cast  for 
Hatcham  in  "  Dandy  Dick,"  and  Snug  in  "  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  while  in  the  fall  of  1888 
his  impersonation  of  Tom  Dangerous  in  "  The  Lottery 
of  Love "  attracted  the  attention  of  the  New  York 
dramatic  critics,  and  he  was  intrusted  with  important 
rdles  after  that.  In  December  Mr.  Daly  cast  him 
for  Paul  Hollyhock  in  "  Seven-Twenty-Eight."  The 
season  following  he  impersonated  Jack  Hammersly  in 
"  Dollars  and  Sense,"  Mr,  Stockslow  in  the  revival  of 
"  Nancy  &  Co.,"  Mr.  Selvidge  in  "  An  International 
Match,"  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  "  The  Critic,"  James 
Ollyphant  in  "  Samson  and  Delilah,"  and  other  char- 
acters. His  parts  during  the  season  of  1889-90  in- 
cluded Randolph  Windrop  in  "  The  Golden  Widow," 
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Hiorpe  Suydam  in  a  revival  of  ''  The  Passing  Regi- 
ment," Harry  Damask  in  a  revival  of  "  A  Night  Off," 
and  Sihius  in  '<  As  You  Like  It." 

Shortly  after  the  first  night  of  the  last-named  play 
George  Clarke  was  taken  ill,  and  he  was  transferred 
to  the  r61e  of  Jaques^  which  he  played  for  forty  nights. 
He  also  played  Touchstone  at  the  open-air  perform- 
ance of  "  As  You  Like  It "  at  Castle  Point,  in  Ho- 
boken,  Agnes  Booth  being  the  Rosalind,  He  was  cast 
at  Daly's  for  the  part  of  Benny  Demaresq  in  "  The 
Railroad  of  Love,"  and  afterward  played  Renaud  in 
"A  Priceless  Paragon,"  Flute  in  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  Larry  in  "  Miss  Hoyden's  Husband," 
and  Joshua  Gillibrand  in  ''  Haroun  Al  Raschid  and 
His  Mother-in-law."  In  the  season  of  1890-91  he 
appeared  as  Jorkins  in  "  New  Lamps  for  Old,"  Moses 
Mossop  in  "The  Last  Word,"  and  Trip  in  "The 
School  for  Scandal." 

In  1 89 1  Mr.  Bond  left  Daly's  company  and  joined 
Charles  Frohman,  playing  the  strong  part  of  Labus- 
sirre  in  "  Therraidor,"  and  afterward  Col.  Kipp  in 
"  Men  and  Women,"  both  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
while  the  following  season  he  appeared  as  Octave 
in  Bronson  Howard's  "Aristocracy,"  at  Palmer's  Thea- 
tre, and  subsequently  toured  the  country  in  that  play. 

After  various  experiences  as  comedian,  and  fre- 
quently as  leading  man,  mainly  in  summer  stock  com- 
panies, he  originated  the  part  of  Erastus  Underholt  in 
"  My  Friend  from  India,"  at  the  Bijou  Theatre,  New 
York,  October  6,  1896,  and  continued  to  play  the 
character  successftilly. 


The  spring  of  1899  found  him  in  New  York,  at 
Wallack's  Theatre,  as  Leopold  Brand,  in  "  At  The 
White  Horse  Tavern,"  a  comedy  adapted  from  the 
German. 

George  C.  Boniface  was  born  in  New  York  City^ 
November  2,  1833.  In  his  boyhood  days  he  was  a 
frequenter  of  the  old  Forrest  Dramatic  Association, 
and  in  its  room  on  the  top  floor  of  an  old  house  at 
the  comer  of  Elm  and  Canal  streets  used  to  strut  and 
fret  away  many  an  hour  with  the  famous  characters  to 
which  every  youth  with  theatrical  longings  aspires. 
The  first  part  which  fell  to  him  was  FUatue  in  "  Mac- 
beth," and  he  was  in  one  sense  a  howling  success,  for 
instead  of  delivering  his  lines  "  The  moon  is  down," 
etc.,  he  ran  distractedly  to  the  footlights  and  cried  to 
his  mother  to  take  him  away.  But  he  soon  gained  an 
assurance  on  the  stage  which  would  have  gladdened  the 
ambition  of  many  an  older  boy.  A  few  years  later  he 
became  office  boy  at  William  Mitchell's  Olympic  The- 
atre, and  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  Murdoch 
Dramatic  Association  in  connection  with  William  J. 
Florence,  F.  F.  Mackay,  Maggie  Mitchell  and  others 
who  later  attained  prominence.  He  subsequently 
joined  the  stock  company  at  the  Holliday  Street  The- 
atre in  Baltimore,  where,  in  September,  1 851,  he  made 
his  first  professional  appearance  as  Captain  Blenheim 
in  "  The  Rough  Diamond,"  and  a  few  months  later, 
after  supporting  Edwin  Booth,  Murdoch,  G.  V. 
Brooke,  Julia  Dean  and  other  stars,  he  went  to  Pitts- 
burg.    In   182 1  he  appeared  at  the  Richmond  Hill 
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Theatre  in  New  York  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Drew. 

For  some  time  he  played  alternately  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburg.  He  was  a  member  of  Jean 
Davenport's  company  about  this  time,  and  one  night 
when  she  was  appearing  in  "  London  Assurance  "  her 
•Sir  Harcaurt  Courtly  suddenly  failed  her  and  young 
Boniface  told  the  manager  he  could  play  the  part. 
He  was  a  tall,  thin  and  not  too  graceful  boy  at  the 
time,  and  the  manager  looked  at  him  and  laughed. 
But  the  outcome  was  his  first  appearance  in  a  char- 
acter in  which  he  afterwards  became  a  favorite.  He 
gradually  worked  into  heroic  and  classic  parts,  playing 
with  George  Arnold  as  lagOy  with  James  H.  Taylor, 
with  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  and  in  the  summer  of  1853 
went  to  Cleveland  as  a  member  of  EUsler's  famous 
stock  company.  From  Cleveland  he  went  to  Rich- 
mond, and  then  returned  to  the  Holliday  Street  The- 
atre in  Baltimore,  opening  in  Romeo  and  appearing 
there  as  one  of  the  first  Armands  to  Matilda  Heron's 
Camille.  He  shortly  afterwards  joined  the  Walnut 
Street  company  in  Philadelphia.  In  1855  he  was 
Edwin  Adams's  leading  man  in  Richmond. 

His  return  to  New  York  in  1857  was  marked  by 
engagements  with  William  E.  Burton,  and  also  with 
Charlotte  Cushman  at  the  Winter  Garden,  during 
which  he  played  Macduff,  Sir  Oliver  Surface  and  other 
characters.  After  performing  at  the  Chatham,  and 
both  Bowery  Theatres  in  New  York,  in  1862  he  went 
to  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  after  a  brief  return  to 
New  York,  made  a  starring  tour  as  HamUt,  Bene- 
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Booth,  Jefferson,  Forrest,  Sothern,  and  Wallack.  When 
I  began,  girls  had  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning — at 
the  bottom  —  and  climb  up.  We  had  no  schools  of 
acting  then.  All  a  girl  could  do  was  to  get  a  chance 
and  work  hard  and  depend  upon  her  ability  to  bring 
her  fame.  I  began  by  going  on  in  the  ballet  —  not  a 
desirable  way,  perhaps,  but  my  mother  believed  it  to 
be  the  best  way.  I  went  on  and  danced.  It  never 
hurts  you,  you  know,  to  learn  anything.  It  can  al- 
wajrs  be  used  to  advantage." 

She  had  married  Harry  Perry,  a  popular  Western 
actor,  on  February  ii,  1 86 1.  He  died  in  less  than  a 
year,  but  she  was  billed  as  Agnes  Perry  until  her  mar- 
riage with  Jimius  Brutus  Booth,  Jr.,  in  1867.  In  1865 
she  went  to  New  York,  and  in  October  appeared  in 
comedy  with  John  S.  Clarke's  company  at  the  Winter 
Garden,  but  made  her  first  noteworthy  appearance  on 
the  thirteenth  of  the  following  month  in  support  of  Ed- 
win Forrest  at  Niblo's  Garden.  She  opened  as  Ju/i^  de 
Mortemar  to  the  great  tragedian's  Richdieu^  and  soon 
aroused  the  New  York  playgoers  to  a  ready  apprecia- 
tion of  her  ability.  "  She  is  one  of  the  finest  actresses 
at  present  on  the  American  stage,"  wrote  a  contem- 
porary critic;  "her  features  are  expressive  and  her 
face  full  of  animation.  She  is  a  mistress  of  stage  busi- 
ness and  never  misses  the  points,  though  she  takes 
them  quickly  and  without  apparent  intention.  She 
has  a  great  deal  of  dash,  plenty  of  spirit,  a  ringing 
stage  laugh  and  a  voice  of  singular  richness  and  dis- 
tinctness." 

On  the  twentieth  of  November  she  played  Desde- 
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Mona  ;  on  the  twenty-third,  Virginia  ;  on  the  twenty- 
seventh,  Ophelia  ;  on  the  twenty-eighth,  Marianne  in 
"Jack  Cade";  and  successively  thereafter  Cordelia^ 
Calanthe  in  "  Damon  and  Pythias,"  Julia  in  "  The 
Gladiator,"  and  the  leading  female  idles  of"  The  Broker 
of  Bogota  "  and  "Arrah-na-Pogue."  At  the  close  of 
this  engagement  she  supported  Kate  Bateman  in 
"  Leah,"  at  Niblo's  Garden. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1866-67  she  was 
engaged  as  leading  lady  of  the  Boston  Theatre  com- 
pany, then  under  the  management  of  Junius  Brutus 
Booth,  Jr.,  and  remained  there  for  seven  consecutive 
seasons,  playing  in  an  extensive  repertory  of  classic 
and  modem  dramas  and  supporting  almost  every 
well-known  star  of  the  day.  One  of  her  most  notable 
successes  was  her  Lady  Constance  to  the  King  John  of 
Walter  Montgomery.  In  1874  she  began  a  starring 
tour,  which  continued  two  years,  and  then,  on  August 
14,  1876,  went  to  Booth's  Theatre  in  New  York  to 
play  Myrrah  in  Jarrett  and  Palmares  gorgeous  produc- 
tion of  "  Sardanapalus."  On  April  2, 1877,  she  played 
Cleopatra  in  the  revival  of  Shakespeare's  drama  at 
Niblo's  Garden,  giving  an  interpretation  of  the  char- 
acter remarkable  for  its  impressiveness  and  subtlety, 
and  rising  far  above  the  spectacular  stage  trappings 
with  which  the  production  was  overloaded. 

This  success  naturally  increased  her  already  wide 
reputation,  and  she  was  immediately  engaged  by  A. 
M.  Palmer  for  his  stock  company  at  the  Union  Square 
Theatre.  She  played  Lady  Maggie  Wagstaffm. "  Pink 
Dominoes,"  Adrienne  in  "  A  Celebrated  Case,"  and 


other  modem  r61es,  and  the  next  season  joined  Henry 
E.  Abbey's  company  at  the  Park  Theatre,  where  she 
made  her  well-remembered  hits  in  "  Old  Love  Let- 
ters," "  Engaged,"  "  Fairfax  "  and  other  plays. 

In  1 88 1  Mrs.  Booth  joined  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre  company  and  remained  its  leading  lady,  with 
a  few  brief  intervals,  until  its  reorganization  in  1891. 
On  October  29,  1881,  she  created  JVora  in  "  Esme- 
ralda," and  in  each  successive  season  added  other  vivid 
portraitures  to  her  already  extensive  repertory.  Her 
first  performance  of  Mrs,  Ralstotiy  in  "  Jim  the  Pen- 
man," was  given  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  on 
November  i,  1886,  and  her  acting  of  that  character 
has  been  one  of  the  triumphs  of  her  later  career. 
Leaving  Mr.  Palmer's  company,  she  retired  for  a  time, 
and  after  traveling  in  Europe  returned  to  this  coun- 
try to  resume  active  work  in  her  profession.  In  the 
season  of  1895-96  she  toured  in  the  title  character  of 
"  The  Sporting  Duchess."  Her  latest  appearance  of 
any  moment  was  as  Rose  in  the  ill-fated  English  ver- 
sion of"  L'Arl^sienne,"  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New 
York,  on  March  22, 1897. 

Junius  Brutus  Booth,  Jr.,  died  on  September  17, 
1883,  and  on  February  4, 1885,  his  widow  became  the 
wife  of  John  B.  Schoeffel,  the  well-known  theatrical 
manager.     She  is  at  present  living  in  retirement. 

Neil  Burgess  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1846,  and 
began  his  professional  career  as  a  variety  actor.  His 
first  attempt  at  female  character  acting  was  made  as 
Mrs,  Bamaby  Bibbs  in  "  The  Quiet  Family,"  a  part 
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previously  acted  only  by  a  woman,  and  his  popularity 
in  it  was  so  great  that  he  henceforth  devoted  himself 
to  similar  impersonations. 

He  starred  first  in  "  Josiah  Allen's  Wife/'  which  was 
some  years  later  rechristened  "  Vim,"  and  on  March 
28,  1879,  ^^  Providence,  R.  I.,  produced  a  dramatiza- 
tion of  "  The  Widow  Bedott  Papers."  He  continued 
to  present  these  plays  for  nine  seasons. 

His  next  production  was  "The  County  Fair,"  a 
rural  play  by  Charles  Barnard,  which  was  given  for 
three  seasons,  and  was  followed  by  an  unsuccessful 
elaboration  of  "  Vim,"  entitled  "  Neil  Burgess's  Cir- 
cus." An  attempt  at  an  English  tour  shortly  after- 
wards was  a  failure.  After  several  seasons  spent  in 
retirement  he  returned  to  the  stage  in  a  one-act  ver- 
sion of  "  The  Widow  Bedott  Papers,"  which  he  played 
at  the  vaudeville  houses. 

Oliver  Doud  Byron  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
November  14,  1842.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  as  Franco  in  "  Guy  Mannering,"  with 
Charlotte  Cushman,  at  the  Holliday  Street  Theatre, 
Baltimore,  in  1858.  In  1859  he  was  engaged  for  the 
Richmond  Theatre,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  remained 
there  for  two  seasons.  Edwin  Adams  and  John  Wilkes 
Booth  were  also  members  of  the  company.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  he  went  to  the  Holliday  Street  Theatre, 
Baltimore,  and  played  there  one  season  in  support  of 
all  the  stars  of  the  time.  H.  C.  Jarrett  that  season 
introduced  there  one  of  the  greatest  tragic  combina- 
tions ever  formed,  consisting  of  Edward  L.  Davenport, 


James  W.  Wallack,  Mark  Smith,  William  Wheatley, 
Julia  Bennett  Barrow,  and  Anne  Wallack.  Mr.  Byron 
was  the  original  Dick  Hare  in  "East  Lynne,"  with 
Lucille  Western.  He  was  also  a  season  with  Laura 
Keene,  and  played  all  the  leading  light  comedy  with 
her  throughout  the  coimtry.  He  then  went  to  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  for  a  season,  thence  to  Mobile,  where  he 
played  Othello  to  Edwin  Booth's  lagOy  and  lago  to  his 
Othello,  He  also  supported  a  number  of  stars,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Scott  Siddons,  John  E.  Owens,  Charles 
Dillon,  J.  H.  Hackett,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Edwin  Adams, 
Lotta,  and  Charlotte  Thompson.  After  performing 
one  season  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  another  in  Cin- 
cinnati, he  went  to  New  York  to  support  John  E. 
Owens  at  Wallack's  Theatre.  From  there  he  went  to 
the  Varieties  Theatre,  New  Orleans,  as  leading  man, 
where  he  played  Ratneo^  Macbeth^  and  Claude  Melnotte 
in  support  of  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons.  There  he  married, 
and  in  1870  went  starring  in  melodrama,  and,  with  his 
wife,  has  continued  in  the  same  line  successfully  up 
to  the  present  time,  their  best-known  play  being 
"  Across  the  Continent." 

Mrs.  Oliver  Doud  Byron  (Kate  Crehan)  was  bom 
in  Limerick,  Ireland,  October  4,  1846.  Her  father, 
Thomas  Crehan,  was  a  ship-builder,  and  came  with 
his  family  to  America  in  August,  1865.  She  went 
upon  the  stage  in  1867,  with  Kate  Bateman,  in  "  Leah 
the  Forsaken,"  at  Niblo*s  Garden.  From  there  she 
went  to  Wallack's  Theatre,  playing  a  small  part  with 
Lester  Wallack  in  "  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan."    Thence 


to  Winter  Garden  with  Barney  Williams  and  John 
Brougham,  performing  minor  characters  in  Irish  plays. 
Subsequently  she  went  on  the  road  with  Edmund  Coles 
in  "  The  Naiad  Queen,"  in  which  she  played  her  first 
important  Irish  part.  She  visited  Mobile  in  the  season 
of  1868  with  Thomas  B.  McDonough  and  Tony  Roig, 
managers,  playing  walking  ladies  and  chambermaids. 
While  there  she  supported  Dan  Bryant,  Edwin  Adams, 
John  E.  Owens,  Edwin  Booth,  Lotta,  Joseph  Jefferson, 
Maggie  Mitchell  and  numerous  others.  The  following 
summer  she  played  juveniles  and  singing  chamber- 
maids in  the  stock  at  Montreal,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  John  Buckland,  and  the  next  year  was  engaged 
for  the  same  business  with  Henderson  and  Canning, 
in  Pittsburg.  The  year  after  that  she  played  leading 
burlesque  with  the  Worrell  sisters.  From  their  com- 
pany she  joined  the  St.  Charles  stock  in  New  Orleans, 
as  juvenile  woman,  imder  the  management  of  Ben 
De  Bar,  where  she  supported  all  the  leading  stars  in 
the  country.  While  at  New  Orleans  she  married 
Oliver  D.  Byron,  November  23,  1870,  and  since  then 
she  has  acted  all  the  leading  and  comedy  character 
parts,  in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  in  their  own 
plays,  throughout  the  country.  Previous  to  her  mar- 
riage she  had  assumed  the  stage  name  of  Kate  O'Neil 
(a  family  name),  but  her  famous  sister  made  her  first 
appearance  as  Ada  Cr6han,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  was  trained  for  the  stage  by 
David  Belasco,  and  made  her  debut  as  Xdf(r  Graydan 
in  "The  Ugly  Duckling"  at  the  Broadway  Theatre, 
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New  York,  in  November,  1890.  Although  the  sup- 
porting company  included  such  notable  players  as 
Edward  J.  Henley,  W.  H.  Thompson,  Arthur  Dacre, 
and  Ida  Vernon,  the  production  was  not  a  success, 
and  Mrs.  Carter  then  turned  to  musical  comedy,  ap- 
pearing for  two  seasons  in  "Miss  Helyett,"  one  of  the 
first  of  its  class  ever  given  in  this  country.  After 
an  interval  of  a  year  and  a  half,  the  greater  part 
of  which  time  was  spent  in  perfecting  herself  in  dra- 
matic art,  she  reappeared  on  October  9,  1895,  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  in  Washington  as  the  heroine  of 
"  The  Heart  of  Maryland,"  a  romantic  war  play  by 
David  Belasco.  It  was  first  presented  in  New  York 
at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre  on  October  22,  and  ran 
there  for  several  months.  In  the  cast  were  Maurice 
Barrymore,  Frank  Mordaunt,  John  E.  Kellerd,  Cyril 
Scott,  Odell  Williams,  Edward  J.  Morgan,  and  Helen 
Tracy.  The  two  following  seasons  Mrs.  Carter  toured 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  in  this  play, 
the  leading  male  character  being  taken  at  first  by 
Herbert  Kelcey,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Barrymore 
shortly  before  the  close  of  the  New  York  run,  and 
later  by  James  E.  Wilson. 

On  April  9,  1898,  she  made  her  London  d6but  in 
"  The  Heart  of  Maryland  "  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
and  was  so  favorably  received  that  her  engagement 
lasted  nearly  three  months,  Mr.  Barrymore  resuming 
the  part  he  had  created  in  the  original  production. 

After  months  of  preparation  Mrs.  Carter  appeared 
at  the  Lafayette  Square  Theatre  in  Washington,  De- 
cember 26,  1898,  in  the  title  r61e  of  "Zaza,"  adapted 
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by  David  Belasco  from  the  French  of  Simon  and 
Pierre  Berton.  On  January  9,  1899,  she  began  her 
New  York  engagement  in  this  play  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre,  the  unanimous  critical  verdict  placing  her  at 
once  in  the  front  rank  of  American  actresses. 

Georgia  Cavvan  was  bom  in  Maine,  and  after 
studying  elocution  in  Boston,  began  her  career  as  a 
reader,  occasionally  taking  part  in  amateiu:  theatricals. 
She  made  her  professional  d^but  with  the  Boston 
Ideal  Opera  Co.  as  Iffdf  in  "  Pinafore  "  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  April  14, 1879,  and  then  went  to  New  York  to 
play  Dif/fy  Button  in  "  Hazel  Kirke  "  at  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre.  In  June,  1881,  she  played  Daisy 
Brown  in  "  The  Professor"  at  the  same  house,  and  a  few 
months  later  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  Boston  and  else- 
where attracted  considerable  attention  by  her  acting  of 
Jocasta  in  "  CEdipus  Tyrannus  "  with  George  Riddle  in 
the  title  r61e.  In  April,  1882,  she  created  the  part  of 
Lisa  in  the  original  production  of  Bartley  Campbeirs 
**  The  White  Slave  "  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre, 
New  York,  and  soon  after  was  the  original  Lura  in 
the  American  production  of  "  The  Romany  Rye  "  at 
Booth's  Theatre.  She  spent  a  season  at  the  California 
Theatre  in  San  Francisco,  and  after  that  was  engaged 
to  replace  Sara  Jewett  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre, 
New  York,  as  MarcelU  in  "  A  Parisian  Romance  "  and 
Jane  Learoyd  in  "  The  Long  Strike."  When  A.  M. 
Palmer  retired  from  the  Union  Square  Theatre  to  as- 
sume the  management  of  the  Madison  Square,  Miss 
Cayvan  went  to  that  house  to  play  the  title  role  in 
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"  May  Blossom."  She  then  starred  for  a  time  in 
'*  La  Belle  Russe/'  and  also  originated  the  part  of 
/faUi^  in  "  Old  Shipmates  "  at  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Theatre. 

She  became  leading  lady  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
stock  company  in  1887,  and  remained  with  that  organ- 
ization until  1894. 

While  in  this  company  she  played  IfeUn  Truman 
in  "  The  Wife,"  Minnu  Gilfillian  in  "  Sweet  Laven- 
der," Ann  Cruger  in  "  The  Charity  Ball,"  Lady  Hard- 
ing in  "  The  Idler,"  CamiUa  Brent  in  "  Lady  Bounti- 
ful," Katherine  Thorpe  in  "Squire  Kate,"  Florence 
Winthrop  in  "  Americans  Abroad,"  and  Lady  Noeline 
in  "  The  Amazons." 

Ill  health  compelled  Miss  Cayvan's  retirement  until 
the  season  of  1896-97,  when  she  attempted  a  starring 
tour  in  a  repertory  including  "  Mary  Pennington, 
Spinster,"  "  Goblin  Castle,"  and  "  Squire  Kate." 

Verner  Clarges  was  bom  in  the  Somersetshire 
city  of  Bath,  that  famous  old  town  which  was  at  one 
time  the  centre  of  theatrical  activity  in  provincial  Eng- 
land. The  English  novelists  make  frequent  reference 
to  its  famous  pump-room  and  its  renowned  theatres 
and  actors,  and  the  dramatic  chronicles  of  England 
continually  dwell  upon  its  importance  as  a  theatrical 
centre,  and  one  may  rarely  take  up  any  biography 
of  a  British  actor  without  finding  some  mention  of  the 
old  city  which  grew  out  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
western  England.  In  days  gone  by  no  actor  could 
gain  an  entrance  to  any  London  theatre  without  the 
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indorsement  of  Bath,  and  in  Mr.  Clarges's  early  days 
on  the  stage  the  stock  company  there  was  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  comprised  Kate 
and  Ellen  Terry,  Henrietta  Hodson  (now  Mrs.  Henri 
Labouchere),  Kate  Bishop,  Mrs.  Robertson  (Mrs. 
Kendal's  mother  and  one  of  the  best  "  old  women  " 
of  her  day),  Mrs.  Kendal  herself,  Charles  Coghlan, 
George  and  William  Rignold,  Alfred  Bishop,  W.  H. 
Vernon  and  many  other  people  familiar  to  American 
as  well  as  to  London  audiences. 

Mr.  Clarges  was  intended  for  a  commercial  career, 
but  while  on  one  of  his  business  trips  gave  a  series  of 
readings  for  charities  in  Cheltenham.  The  late  T.  B. 
Shenton,  lessee  of  the  theatre  there,  happened  to  hear 
him,  and  asked  him  to  play  for  his  benefit,  and  in 
complying  with  the  request  Mr.  Clarges  made  his  first 
appearance  as  an  actor.  The  stage  was  that  of  the 
old  Wells  Theatre  in  Cheltenham,  and  the  part  was 
Sir  Charles  Cropland  in  "  The  Poor  Gentleman."  He 
henceforth  played  with  various  organizations,  but  for 
a  long  time  paid  more  attention  to  the  platform  and 
to  recitals  and  readings  from  the  writings  of  Shake- 
speare, Hood,  Dickens  and  other  classics.  He  was 
equally  successful  in  London  and  the  provinces,  and 
his  imitations  of  celebrated  actors  —  Buckstone,  Comp- 
ton,  Toole,  Clarke  and  Irving  —  greatly  enhanced  his 
reputation.  He  was  the  first  among  many  to  repro- 
duce in  public  the  eccentricities  of  Irving*s  style  and 
manner. 

Mr.  Clarges  came  to  this  country  in  1883.  After 
playing    Gordon    ChumUy  in  "After   Dark,"  FaiJier 
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Dolan  in  "The  Shaughraun,"  James  Nickerson  in 
"  The  Shatchen  "  and  many  other  similar  characters, 
he  was  engaged  by  Rose  Coghlan  for  the  season  of 
1886-87,  to  play  Sir  Oliver  Surface^  Max  Harkaway^ 
Adam  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  and  other  well-known 
parts  in  that  actress's  revivals  of  old  English  comedy. 
The  following  season  he  joined  Clara  Morris's  com- 
pany, playing  all  the  first  old  men,  including  Dr, 
Caombs'm''  L'Article47"  and  M.Duval  in  "  Camille"; 
and  the  next  year  rejoined  Miss  Coghlan,  who  was 
then  under  the  management  of  Augustus  Pitou,  to 
play  Blaisois  in  "  Jocelyn,"  a  drama  written  by  Charles 
Coghlan  especially  for  his  sister.  The  season  of  1889- 
1890  found  Mr.  Clarges  back  again  in  support  of  Miss 
Morris,  and  at  the  close  of  this  tour  he  was  especially 
engaged  for  L.  R.  She  well's  play  "  The  Step- Daugh- 
ter," in  which  Annie  Ward  Tiffany  was  then  starring. 
The  next  season  he  was  with  Robert  Mantell  as  Polo- 
niuSy  Brabantio  and  Colonel  Damas^  and  in  1892  was 
a  member  of  Mrs.  Potter  and  Mr.  Bellew's  company, 
playing  the  elder  Duval  in  "  Camilla,"  Michaud  in 
Zola's  "  Th^r^se  Raquin,"  Brigard  in  "  Frou-Frou," 
Friar  Laurence  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  the  Mar- 
quis de  RiverolUs  in  "  Francillon." 

In  1893  Mr.  Clarges  went  on  tour  in  "  The  Private 
Secretary"  with  his  friend  James  K.  Hackett,  and 
while  in  Washington  was  engaged  by  Sydney  Drew  for 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute  and  Old  Dornton  in  Mrs.  Drew's 
revivals  of  old  English  comedy. 

When  Mrs.  Potter  and  r  Bellew  returned  to  this 
country  in  1894,  Mr.  Clarges  went  to  San  Francisco 
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to  join  them,  and  opened  there  in  July  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  under  their  own  management.  They  had  an 
unusually  prosperous  tour  through  the  West,  and  hav- 
ing purchased  "  The  Queen's  Necklace,"  an  English 
version  of  "  Le  Collier  de  la  Reine,"  made  a  produc- 
tion of  it  at  Daly's  Theatre  in  New  York  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  1895,  Mr.  Clarges  playing  Bossange  there,  and 
later  assuming  the  part  of  Louis  XVI,  In  their  re- 
vival of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  at  Daly's  Mr.  Clarges 
was  cast  for  CapuUt  In  the  spring  of  1896  he  was 
specially  engaged  to  play  Rev.  Dr,  Primrose  in  "  An 
Officer  of  the  Second,"  the  Adelphi  military  drama 
which  £ugene  Tompkins  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  in  Chicago,  the  other  leading  members  of  the 
cast  being  Otis  Skinner,  H.  Cooper  ClifFe,  W.  H. 
Thompson  and  Madeline  Bouton.  The  next  season 
found  him  again  with  Augustus  Pitou,  as  Mr,  Guest 
in  Joseph  Arthur's  melodrama  "  The  Cherry  Pickers," 
which  ran  for  fifteen  weeks  at  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Theatre  in  New  York. 

In  July,  1897,  Mr.  Clarges  went  to  London  to  re- 
hearse the  part  of  Rev,  Peregrine  Hinde  with  E.  S. 
Willard,  for  his  tour  of  the  United  States  in  Henry 
Arthur  Jones's  "  The  Physician."  After  his  season 
had  begun  Mr.  Willard  added  other  plays  to  his  reper- 
tory, Mr.  Clarges  being  cast  as  Pecksniff  in  "  Tom 
Pinch,"  Simon  Ingot  in  "  David  Garrick,"  and  Mr, 
Chandler  in  "  The  Middleman."  During  the  season 
of  1898-99  he  supported  Joseph  Jefferson  as  Sir  An- 
thony Absolute^  and  also  played  a  brief  engagement 
with  Julia  Marlowe. 
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Annie  M.  Clarke  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1845. 
Through  the  influence  of  Adelaide  Phillipps  she  was 
secured  for  children's  parts  at  the  Boston  Museum  in 
1852,  playing  the  DuJ^  of  York  to  the  Richard  III  oi 
Couldock,  Pdlly  in  the  original  Boston  production  of 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  the  child  in  "The  Silver 
Spoon,"  and  various  other  youthful  characters. 

From  the  Museum  she  went  to  the  Boston  Theatre 
in  May,  1856,  to  appear  as  one  of  the  fairies  in  Thomas 
Barry's  elaborate  production  of  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  and  then,  after  a  season  at  the  How- 
ard Athenaeum  and  a  short  tour  through  New 
England,  retiuned  in  August,  1861,  to  the  Boston 
Museum,  where  she  remained  imtil  1892,  one  year 
before  the  disbandment  of  the  stock  company.  Her 
first  character  there  was  Euphemia  Cholmondeley  in 
"  Men  of  the  Day,"  evidence  that  she  had  been  per- 
manently advanced  from  children's  to  leading  juve- 
nile rdles.  With  the  retirement  of  Miss  Josephine 
Orton  from  the  company.  Miss  Clarke  played  second 
r61es  for  the  remainder  of  Miss  Kate  Reignolds's  stay 
and  during  Miss  Kate  Denin's  brief  engagement  as 
leading  lady.  In  1866  she  herself  became  leading 
lady.  To  detail  her  subsequent  career  would  be  sim- 
ply to  relate  the  history  of  the  Boston  Museum.  She 
played  the  leading  female  r61es  in  the  revivals  of  old 
comedy  and  the  productions  of  new  plays,  and  played 
opposite  characters  in  the  classic  English  drama  to 
the  eminent  tragedians  who  made  the  Museum  their 
Boston  home.  Her  repertory  included  the  simplest 
parts  in  melodrama  and  the  most  diflicult  characters 
in  tragedy,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  task  to  find  any 
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well-known  play  in  which  she  has  not  appeared.  "  I 
have  in  my  day,"  she  once  said,  "played  Roxana 
( TripUfs  child),  Kitty  Cline,  Mabel  Vane,  and  Peg 
WoffingtonI  Perhaps  I  shall  end  by  playing  Mrs. 
JHplet.  Then,  in  <  The  School  for  Scandal,'  I  was 
Maria  long  before  I  was  Lady  Teazle;  in  'Oliver 
Twist '  I  have  been  Oliver ^  Rose  May  lie,  and  Nancy 
SikeSj'  and  so  on  through  a  long  list."  Her  last 
appearance  at  the  Museum  was  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, May  26,  1892,  on  the  occasion  of  a  testimonial 
offered  by  her  many  loyal  friends  and  admirers.  She 
appeared  as  Suzanne  in  the  second  act  of  "  A  Scrap 
of  Paper,"  and  jRfg  Woffington  in  the  third  and  fourth 
acts  of  "  Masks  and  Faces." 

After  leaving  the  Museum  Miss  Clarke  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  short-lived  stock  company  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  Boston,  in  1893;  of  the  Manola-Mason 
comedy  company ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  season 
of  1896-97  became  a  member  of  Charles  Frohman*s 
forces,  appearing  in  support  of  Olga  Nethersole  as 
Madame  de  Thauzette  in  "  Denise."  In  the  spring  of 
1898  she  joined  Richard  Mansfield's  company  and  ap- 
peared as  Mrs,  Annie  Dudgeon  in  "  The  Devil's  Dis- 
ciple," and  Frau  Schmidt  in  "The  First  Violin." 
She  was  a  member  of  the  stock  company  at  the 
Herald  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  during  the  summer 
of  the  same  year. 

Creston  Clarke  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
August  20,  1865,  his  father  being  John  Sleeper  Clarke 
and  his  mother  Asia  Booth. 

He  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the 
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Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  in 
*'  Richelieu "  with  his  uncle,  Edwin  Booth,  in  the 
month  of  May,  1882. 

He  was  educated  in  England  and  Paris,  and  on  re- 
turning to  his  native  land  in  1886  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  late  Lester  Wallack's  Company.  Since  that 
time  he  has  worked  steadily  in  this  country,  and  for 
the  last  few  years  managed  his  own  company.  He 
first  essayed  Hamlet  under  the  management  of  the 
late  John  T.  Ford  in  1888.  He  played  a  long  list  of 
parts,  from  low  comedy  to  tragedy  —  too  long  to  men- 
tion individually.  During  his  engagement  with  the 
late  Augustin  Daly  he  first  met  Miss  Adelaide  Prince. 
They  were  married  in  1895,  and  since  then  Miss 
Prince  has  starred  with  him,  appearing  as  Juliet^ 
Ibrtiay  Ophelia,  Rosalindy  etc. 

His  repertory  includes  the  following  plays:  "Ham- 
let," "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  "Othello,"  "As  You  Like  It,"  "Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  "  Richard  the  Third,"  "  Katherine  and 
Petruchio,"  "Richelieu,"  "The  Fool's  Revenge," 
"  The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  "  Ruy  Bias,"  "  The  BeUs," 
"The  Apostate,"  "Don  Caesar  de  Bazan,"  "David 
Garrick,"  "A  Ragged  Cavalier,"  "The  Last  of  His 
Race,"  "A  Son  of  France"  and  "The  Ring  of 
Amasis  "  —  the  last  four  being  his  own  productions. 

George  Clarke,  whose  real  name  is  George 
O'NeD,  was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  28,  1840. 
His  school-days  were  passed  in  Richmond,  Va., 
where  a  fondness  for  the  drama  caused  him  to  leave 
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school  when  about  seventeen  to  join  a  company  then 
traveling  through  the  South,  called  Hight  &  Hyde's 
Dramatic  Company.  After  a  tour  with  them  and  one 
with  the  company  controlled  by  Kunkel  and  Ford,  Mr. 
Clarke  became  attached  to  the  HoUiday  Street  Thea- 
tre, Baltimore,  imder  John  T.  Ford's  management, 
until  the  summer  of  1859,  when  he  accepted  a  position 
with  P.  T.  Bamum  at  the  museum,  comer  of  Broad- 
way and  Ann  Street,  N.  Y.,  playing  for  three  years  a 
variety  of  small  parts. 

In  1863  he  was  a  member  of  Mrs.  John  Wood's 
Company  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  N.  Y.,  and  left 
there  to  play  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Tompkins,  Thayer  and  H.  C.  Jarrett. 

After  a  brief  season  with  Grover  at  the  New  Chest- 
nut Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Clarke  joined 
Mark  Smith  and  John  Lewis  Baker  at  the  New  York 
Theatre,  playing  Bod  Brierly  in  the  "  The  Ticket-of- 
Leave  Man  "  for  some  weeks ;  then  in  the  summer  of 
1867  he  rejoined  Leonard  Grover  at  the  New  York 
Olympic  and  varied  his  experience  by  supporting 
Lucille  Western  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Phila- 
delphia, and  performing  at  the  Worrell  Sisters'  New 
York  Theatre  in  Daly's  plays  of  "  Norwood "  and 
"  Under  the  Gaslight." 

The  season  of  1868-69  opened  with  his  engage- 
ment by  Edwin  Forrest  as  stage  manager  and  occa- 
sional leading  man.  The  next  year  found  him  at 
Daly's  Theatre  in  Twenty-fourth  Street,  acting  Charles 
Courtly  in  "  London  Assurance  "  and  Littleto?i  Coke  in 
"  Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts." 
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In  1870  he  repeated  those  two  parts  at  Wallack's 
Theatre,  where  he  remained  only  part  of  the  season, 
leaving  Wallack*s  to  become  manager  of  Lina  Edwin's 
Theatre,  opposite  the  New  York  Hotel. 

[The  opening  by  Augustin  Daly  of  his  first  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre  merits  a  brief  notice.  It  started,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Clarke,  with  a  company  including 
Edward  L.  Davenport,  George  Holland,  J.  B.  Polk, 
D.  H.  Harkins,  James  Lewis,  William  Davidge,  Agnes 
Ethel,  Fanny  Davenport,  Clara  Jennings,  Lina  Edwin, 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Chanfrau,  Marie  Wilkins,  and  Mrs.  G. 
H.  Gilbert,  most  of  whom  appeared  in  the  opening 
piece  —  Robertson's  comedy  of  "  Play."] 

In  1 87 1,  after  playing  with  W.  J.  Florence  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  New  York,  he  went  to  the  New 
Orleans  Varieties,  where  he  performed  in  a  company 
including  Lawrence  Barrett,  Stuart  Robson,  Augustus 
Pitou,  and  little  Minnie  Maddem, — the  child  wonder, 
as  she  was  called, — later  celebrated  as  Mrs.  Fiske. 
September  3,  1872,  brought  him  back  to  Daly's  Thea- 
tre, New  York,  where  he  remained  until  New  Year's 
Day,  1873,  appearing  at  the  matinee  on  that  day  as 
Lord  Arthur  Chilton  in  "  New  Year's  Eve."  A  few 
hours  after  that  performance  the  theatre  was  burned 
to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Clarke  remained  with  Daly  during  the  five 
months'  season  commencing  January  21,  1873,  at  his 
temporary  theatre  opposite  the  New  York  Hotel;  and 
the  next  season,  under  the  management  of  Messrs. 
Grau  and  Chizzola,  supported  Mrs.  Clara  Rousby  at 
the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre  and  on  her  starring  tour. 


In  1875  he  went  to  England,  playing  while  there  in 
"  The  Shaughraun  "  and  "  Pink  Dominoes  " ;  and  on 
returning  to  New  York  performed  in  two  of  Bouci- 
cault's  pieces  widi  but  poor  success  financially.  From 
1877  until  1883  he  alternated  in  starring  tours  with 
doubtful  pieces  and  odd  companies,  and  in  brief  en- 
gagements with  numberless  managers  and  theatres, 
supporting  Fanny  Davenport  and  Clara  Morris  during 
their  travels,  and  occasionally  performing  special  parts 
at  the  Star  and  Madison  Square  theatres  in  New  York. 

After  a  season  at  Wallack's  in  1885-86  he  returned 
permanently  to  Daly's  Theatre,  making  his  reentry 
at  the  first  performance  of  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  January  18,  1887.  In  that  theatre  he  was 
continuously  connected  as  stage  manager  and  one  of 
the  leading  actors  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Daly — 
nearly  thirteen  years. 

A  list  of  all  the  parts  he  played  would  fill  a  book. 
On  December  17,  1889,  he  was  the  Jaques  in  the  re- 
vival of  "  As  You  Like  It."  John  Drew  was  the  Or- 
lando;  Charles  Wheatleigh,  the  Duke ;  Lewis,  the 
Touchstone ;  Ada  Rehan,  the  Rosalind^  and  Isabel 
Irving,  the  Audrey.  On  January  8,  1889,  he  played 
Captain  Duretete  in  "  The  Inconstant."  January  20, 
1 89 1,  he  performed  Joseph  Surface  in  "The  School 
for  Scandal," and  afterward  Biron  in  "Love's  Labour's 
Lost";  the  casts  of  these  plays  also  including  Ada 
Rehan,  Isabel  Irving,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  Kitty  Cheatham, 
John  Drew,  Charles  Wheatleigh,  Sydney  Herbert, 
Harry  Edwards  and  James  Lewis. 

March  17,  1892,  commenced  the  run  of  Tennyson's 
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"  The  Foresters,"  with  Mr.  Clarke  as  Richard  Caur  de 
Idofiy  and  on  November  29  of  that  year  he  was  Master 
Walter  m  "The  Hunchback,"  Miss  Rehan  acting  ytf/wy 
Arthur  Bourchier,  Sir  Thomas  Clifford;  Creston  Clarke, 
Modus ;  James  K.  Hackett,  Master  Wilford^  and  Isa- 
bel Irving,  Helen,  In  Daly's  Shakespearian  revivals 
Mr.  Clarke's  Fetruchio,  Malvolio  and  Prospero  will  long 
be  remembered  by  New  York  theatre-goers. 

John  Sleeper  Clarke  was  bom  in  Baltimore, 
September  3,  1833.  While  studying  law  he  appeared 
in  amateur  theatricals,  in  which  he  had  taken  an  in- 
terest since  cliildhood,  when  he  and  Edwin  Booth  had 
faced  each  other  as  rival  tragedians.  His  desire  for 
the  stage  grew  so  strong  that  he  finally  abandoned 
the  law,  and  in  185 1  made  his  first  public  appearance 
at  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  Boston,  as  Frank  Hardy 
in  "  Paul  Pry."  On  August  28,  1852,  he  made  his 
d^but  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  as 
Soto  in  "  She  Would  and  She  Would  Not."  The  fol- 
lowing January  he  succeeded  Jolm  Drew  as  leading 
comedian  at  that  theatre,  and  remained  there  till  1854, 
when  he  returned  to  Baltimore  to  become  low  come- 
dian at  the  Front  Street  Theatre.  On  May  15,  1855, 
he  first  appeared  in  New  York  at  the  New  York  The- 
atre and  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  as  Dickory  in 
"  The  Spectre  Bridegroom,"  and  three  months  later 
joined  the  company  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  continued  as  leading  comedian 
until  June,  1858,  when  he  became  joint  lessee  and 
manager  with  William  Wheatley.     During  the  ensuing 
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three  years  he  made  occasional  professional  trips 
through  the  South,  and  in  May,  1861,  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  the  management  of  the  Arch  Street  Theatre, 
reappeared  in  New  York  as  Dickory  at  the  New  York 
Theatre.  From  there  he  went  to  the  Winter  Garden 
Theatre,  where  his  acting  as  Farmer  Ashfield  and 
Toadies  immediately  established  his  reputation.  In 
1863  he  became  joint  lessee  of  that  theatre  with  Edwin 
Booth,  and  continued  that  partnership  until  its  destruc- 
tion by  fire  in  1867.  From  1863  till  1870  these  two 
actors  were  also  partners  in  the  management  of  the 
Walnut  Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia.  At  the  Winter 
Garden  he  played  Dromio  of  Syracuse  in  "  The  Comedy 
of  Errors,"  Bob  Tyke'm  "  The  School  for  Reform,"  Jere- 
miah Beetle  in  "  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  Bob  Brierly 
in  "  The  Ticket-of-Leave  Man,"  the  Fat  Boy  in  "  To 
Parents  and  Guardians,"  Mr,  Dove  in  "  Married  Life," 
and  for  one  hundred  nights  each  he  was  seen  as 
ToodUs  and  as  Major  Wellington  de  Boots  in  "  Every- 
body's Friend."  In  1866  he  became  joint  lessee  ot 
the  Boston  Theatre,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a  star  on  the  Boston 
stage  as  De  Boots  and  ToodUs, 

In  October,  1867,  he  appeared  in  London  at  the 
St.  James's  Theatre  as  De  Boots  in  "A  Widow  Hunt," 
a  character  which  he  had  performed  over  one  thousand 
nights  in  America,  where  the  comedy  was  known  as 
"  Everybody's  Friend."  In  the  cast  were  Henry  Ir- 
ving and  Ada  Cavendish,  who  played  Mr,  and  Mrs, 
Featherley,  and  when,  the  next  month, "  The  School  of 
Reform"  was  brought  out,  with  Mr.  Clarke  as  Tyke, 
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Irving  played  Femunt  and  Miss  Cavendish  Lady 
AvondaU,  On  February  lo,  1868,  "The  Octoroon" 
was  revived  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  to  give  Mr. 
Clarke  an  opportunity  to  play  Salem  Scudder^  while 
Mrs.  Boucicault  appeared  as  Zoe.  He  acted  with 
great  success  at  Covent  Garden,  Drury  Lane,  Adelphi 
and  Strand  theatres  in  London,  and  visited  all  the 
leading  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  While 
there  he  added  Dr.  Fangloss  in  "The  Heir-at-Law" 
and  Dr.  Ollapod  in  "The  Poor  Gentleman"  to  his 
repertory.  On  April  17,  1870,  he  began  an  engage- 
ment of  forty -two  nights  in  New  York  and  then  visited 
the  principal  American  cities  previous  to  his  return  to 
London  on  July  29,  1871,  where  he  played  Dr. 
Pdngloss  at  the  Strand  Theatre  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  nights. 

After  another  trip  to  this  coimtry,  Mr.  Clarke  re- 
turned to  London  in  the  spring  of  1872,  and  became 
manager  of  the  Charing  Cross  Theatre,  where  he  pro- 
duced "The  Rivals,"  with  himself  as  Bob  Acres. 
Since  then  he  has  been  identified  almost  exclusively 
with  the  English  stage.  He  became  manager  of  the 
Hay  market  Theatre  in  London  in  1878,  and  the  next 
year  made  a  brief  tour  of  America.  On  April  28, 
1859,  M'"'  Clarke  married  Asia  Booth,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth.  Their  two  sons, 
Creston  and  Wilfred,  are  both  on  the  stage.^ 

Kate  Claxton  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  the 
granddaughter  of  Rev.  Spencer  Houghton  Cone,  a 

1  While  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press,  Mr.  Clarke 
died  suddenly  at  Surbiton-on-Thames,  England,  September  24, 
1899. 
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celebrated  clergyman  who  in  his  younger  days  had 
been  an  actor.  Her  father,  Col.  Spencer  Wallace 
Cone,  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  the  author  of 
several  dramas  and  well  known  as  an  orator  editor, 
and  in  his  earlier  days  an  occasional  amateur  actor. 
She  was  educated  at  a  private  school  in  her  native 
city,  and  after  some  preliminary  training  made  her 
professional  d6but  on  December  21,  1869,  at  the 
Dearborn  Street  Theatre  in  Chicago,  as  Mary  Blake 
in  "  Andy  Blake."  After  a  brief  engagement  with  Lotta 
and  three  weeks  at  the  National  Theatre  in  Washing- 
ton she  returned  to  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1870,  and 
immediately  made  her  d^but  at  the  opening  of  Au- 
gustin  Daly's  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  (Twenty-fourth 
Street),  in  "  Man  and  Wife." 

After  two  years  and  a  half  with  Mr.  Daly  Miss 
Clazton  joined  A«  M.  Palmer's  stock  company  and 
was  cast  for  Georgette  in  the  production  of  "  Fer- 
nande  "  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre.  When  "  Led 
Astray"  was  produced  on  December  5, 1873,  she  made 
a  marked  impression  as  Mathilde,  and  thereafter  was 
seen  in  a  long  series  of  leading  characters  in  Mr. 
Palmer's  productions.  The  long  run  of  "  The  Two 
Orphans"  at  this  theatre  began  in  December,  1874, 
and  since  then  Miss  Claxton  has  acted  Louise,  the 
blind  girl,  almost  continuously.  At  the  close  of  the 
New  York  run  it  was  performed  for  six  weeks  in  Chi- 
cago. On  returning  to  New  York,  Miss  Claxton  suc- 
ceeded Rose  Eytinge  as  leading  lady  of  the  Union 
Square  Company,  and  appeared  in  "  Ferreol "  and 
**  Conscience." 

She  then  started  on  her  first  starring  tour,  intending 
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to  present  "  Conscience  "  exclusively,  but  the  public 
demand  for  "  The  Two  Orphans"  was  so  great,  that 
she  gave  it  on  Saturday  nights  and  finally  made  it  the 
only  feature  of  her  repertory.  Season  after  season 
she  appeared  in  this  play  with  undiminished  popu- 
larity. It  was  during  her  engagement  at  the  Brooklyn 
Theatre  that  that  playhouse  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
December  5,  1876,  and  nearly  three  hundred  people 
perished,  including  two  members  of  her  company, 
Claude  Burroughs  and  Harry  S.  Murdoch. 

From  time  to  time  she  presented  various  melo- 
dramas, but  on  account  of  the  popularity  of  "  The 
Two  Orphans  "  was  never  able  to  keep  them  before 
the  public  for  any  length  of  time.  Among  these  were 
"  The  Sea  of  Ice,"  «  The  Double  Marriage,"  "  Pauv- 
rette,"  "  The  Worid  Against  Her,"  "  Bootles's  Baby," 
"  Blackberry  Farm,"  "  Green  Bushes,"  and  "  My  Lady 
Reckless." 

Miss  Claxton  was  married  in  1878  to  Charles  A. 
Stevenson,  who  had  been  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre 
during  her  connection  with  that  house.  For  many 
years  he  played  leading  rdles  in  her  productions,  in- 
cluding both  the  Chevalier  de  Vaudray  and  Jacques 
Frochard  in  "The  Two  Orphans."  After  retiring 
from  the  stage  and  devoting  several  years  to  business 
pursuits  he  resumed  his  profession  in  the  latter  part  of 
1898  as  Bernard  Dufresnes  in  Mrs.  Carter's  produc- 
tion of  "Zaza." 

Charles  F.  Coghlan,  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
English  naval  officer,  was  bom  and  educated  in  Paris, 
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and  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  a  part 
in  French.  After  a  brief  career  in  the  lesser  theatres 
of  Great  Britain,  he  made  his  first  mark  in  London 
about  1870  as  Charles  Surface  in  "The  School  for 
Scandal,"  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.  His  im- 
personation was  so  true  to  the  ideal  requirements  of 
the  character  that  the  late  Sir  John  Millais  said  he 
never  expected  to  see  a  modem  stage  ex9,mple  of  the 
good  manners  of  a  century  ago,  but  that  "one  of 
those  graceful  fellows  came  to  life  and  stepped  from 
an  old  fiame  when  Charles  Coghlan  as  Surface  came 
upon  the  stage  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre." 
When  H.  L.  Bateman  went  to  London  and  secured 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing the  stage  fortunes  of  his  daughter,  Isabella 
Bateman,  he  endeavored  to  secure  Mr.  Coghlan  for 
leading  man,  but  contracts  previously  made  with  Mr. 
Bancroft,  the  manager  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre, 
prevented  the  consummation  of  this  project.  Five 
years  later,  Mr.  Bateman  again  endeavored  to  secure 
the  services  of  Mr.  Coghlan,  but  Mr.  Bancroft  man- 
aged to  retain  him,  Henry  Irving  in  the  meantime 
having  been  secured  as  leading  man. 

Mr.  Coghlan  came  to  this  country  in  1876,  and 
immediately  joined  Augustin  Daly's  company  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in  New  York,  where  he  made 
his  d6but,  on  September  12,  as  Alfred  Evelyn  in  Bul- 
wer's  "  Money."  He  remained  under  Mr.  Daly's 
management  until  the  conclusion  of  that  season,  play- 
ing leading  parts  in  all  the  productions  and  revivals 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.     In  Daly's  adaptation 
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from  the  French  known  as  "  Life  "  he  played  Schuyler 
Samples;  he  was  the  Orlando  to  Fanny  Davenport's 
Rosalind;  he  repeated  the  characterization  of  Charles 
Surface,  in  which  he  had  found  so  much  favor  in  Eng- 
land, the  notable  cast  including  Miss  Davenport  as 
Lady  Teazle,  Mrs.  Gilbert  as  Mrs,  Candour,  Georgie 
Drew  as  Maria,  D.  H.  Harkins  as  Joseph  Surface, 
John  Brougham  as  Sir  Oliver  Surface,  Charles  Fisher 
as  Sir  Peter,  James  Lewis  as  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite, 
William  Davidge  as  Moses,  and  Frank  Hardenbergh 
as  Crabtree,  In  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons  "  he  appeared 
as  Claude  to  Miss  Davenport's  Bauline,  and  also  to 
Adelaide  Neilson's ;  in  '^  London  Assurance "  as 
Charles  Courtly;  and  in  "The  Hunchback"  as  Sir 
Thomas  Clifford  to  Adelaide  Neilson's  Julia,  Miss 
Davenport's  Helen,  and  E.  L.  Davenport's  Master 
Walter,  Mr.  Coghlan  henceforth  alternated  between 
England  and  America.  In  1878  he  toured  with  the 
Union  Square  Company  as  Jean  Renaud'va  "A  Cele- 
brated Case."  He  was  Mrs.  Langtry's  leading  man 
on  her  first  American  tour,  and  made  an  unusual  suc- 
cess soon  afterwards  in  "Separation"  at  the  Union 
Square  Theatre,  playing  the  leading  character  at  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  consecutive  performances.  He 
supported  his  sister  Rose  on  several  of  her  starring 
tours,  and  in  addition  to  the  characters  already  men- 
tioned has  attained  distinction  as  Henri  BeaucUrc  in 
"  Diplomacy,"  Jack  Fortinbras  in  "  As  In  a  Looking- 
Glass,"  the  Colonel  in  "  The  Colonel,"  and  Lord  Llling- 
worth  in  "  A  Woman  of  No  Importance."  In  March, 
1897,  he  created  the  part  of  Alec  in  Mrs.  Fiske's  pro- 


duction  of  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles "  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre,  New  York,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  he  produced  "The  Royal  Box,"  which  he 
adapted  himself  from  the  elder  Dumas's  "  Kean,  ou 
Genie  et  Desordre,"  and  starred  in  it  for  two  succes- 
sive seasons. 

Rose  Coghlan  was  bom  in  Peterborough,  Eng- 
land, in  1853,  and  made  her  first  appearance  at 
Greenock,  Scotland,  in  1868,  as  one  of  the  witches  in 
"  Macbeth."  Before  coming  to  this  country  she 
played  in  London  for  a  short  time,  appearing  as  7t/fy 
I^ice  in  "  Nicholas  Nickleby  "  and  with  Jefferson  as 
Gretchen  in  "  Rip  Van  Winkle."  On  December  20, 
1869,  she  played  Richard  II  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  in 
the  production  of  George  Augustus  Sala's  dreary  bur- 
lesque of  "  Wat  Tyler,  M.  P.,"  in  a  cast  which  in- 
cluded J.  L.  Toole  and  Nellie  Farren.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  187 1  she  was  seen  at  the  Royalty  as  Charles 
II  in  H.  T.  Arden*s  extravaganza  of  "  Nell  Gwynne." 
Her  American  d6but  was  made  as  Jupiter  in  "  Ixion  " 
at  Wallack's  Theatre  on  September  2,  1872.  E.  A. 
Sothern  saw  her  there  in  "The  Happy  Pair,"  and 
engaged  her  for  his  season  at  the  same  theatre  in 
"  Our  American  Cousin,"  where  she  began  her  en- 
gagement as  Mary  Meredith  on  November  1 1 .  On 
December  2 1  she  played  Alice  to  Sothem's  Hon,  Sam 
Slingsly  in  "  Brother  Sam."  After  this  she  returned  to 
London  and  appeared  with  Charles  J.  Mathews  and 
Barry  Sullivan. 

At  the  first  American  performance  of"  Diplomacy  " 
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at  Wallack's  on  April  i,  1878,  she  appeared  as  the 
Countess  Zicka,  in  a  cast  which  included  Lester  Wal- 
lack  as  Henry  BeaucUrCy  Henry  J.  Montague  as  ^tf/^Mrxi 
BeaucierCy  Frederic  Robinson  as  Count  Orloff^  W.  R. 
Floyd  as  Algie  Fairfax^  J.  W.  Shannon  as  Baron 
Stein^  Maud  Granger  as  Dora^  and  Madame  Ponisi  as 
the  Marquise,       ' 

On  December  18,  1880,  when  Herman  Merivale's 
"  Forget- Me- Not,"  which  proved  the  cause  of  so  much 
litigation,  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  this  country, 
Miss  Coghlan  appeared  as  Stephanie^  with  Osmond 
Tearle  as  Sir  Horace  Welby,  Henry  Edwards  as  Prince 
MaiUottiy  Stella  Boniface  as  AlicCy  and  Madame 
Ponisi  as  Mrs,  Foley, 

She  remained  a  member  of  VVallack's  stock  com- 
pany until  the  season  of  1887-88,  winning  great  favor 
as  Lady  Teazle,  Lady  Gay  Spanker,  Peg  Woffington, 
Pauline,  Rosalind,  Esther  Eccles,  Clara  Douglas  in 
"  Money,"  Millicent  in  "  The  Money  Spinner,"  and 
other  famous  characters.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing season  she  became  a  star,  presenting  "  Jocelyn," 
a  play  written  by  her  brother,  Charles  F.  Coghlan.  Since 
then  she  has  starred  in  "  Lady  Clare,"  "  London  As- 
surance," "  Forget-Me-Not,"  "  Diplomacy,"  "  Doro- 
thy's Dilemma,"  "  Lady  Barter,"  "  The  Check  Book  " 
and  "  Masks  and  Faces." 

In  the  summer  of  1898  she  played  in  the  vaudeville 
theatres,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  appeared  as  Lady 
Janet  in  the  American  production  of  "  The  White 
Heather."  Later  in  the  season  she  was  seen  as  Mrs, 
Bess  Safford  in  "  Mile.  Fifi." 


Sydney  Cowell  comes  of  a  distinguished  theatrical 
£aunily.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Cowell,  the 
popular  English  comedian  and  vocalist,  whose  father 
was  the  well-known  Joe  Cowell,  of  early  renown  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Miss  Cowell,  who  was  bom  in  London,  within 
sound  of  Bow  Bells,  made  her  first  appearance  when  a 
child,  in  February,  1864,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  The- 
atre in  Liverpool.  The  manager,  Alexander  Hender- 
son, had  produced  Bumand's  burlesque  of"  Ixion,"  and 
she  played  Cupid,  Lionel  Brough  making  his  d6but  on 
the  same  evening  as  Jupiter,  After  two  years  there  she 
was  engaged  by  Mrs.  Wyndham  for  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Edinburgh,  as  a  soubrette  and  burlesque  actress  and 
for  general  utility,  remaining  in  Edinburgh  three 
years  and  supporting,  among  other  stars,  the  elder 
Sothem,  Adelaide  Neilson  and  John  L.  Toole.  After 
performing  a  few  months  in  1869  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Plymouth,  she  was  specially  engaged  to  perform  Cin- 
derella in  the  burlesque  of  that  name  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre,  Liverpool;  and  in  August,  1870,  went 
to  London  to  represent  Oberon  in  the  admirable 
production  of  Shakespeare's  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  Longacre ;  Samuel 
Phelps  playing  Bottom,  John  Ryder,  Theseus,  and 
George  Rignold,  Lysander,  Another  pleasing  repre- 
sentation of  Miss  CowelPs  was  Mary  Copp  in  "  Charles 
the  Second,"  where  she  was  nightly  encored  in  the  fa- 
vorite ballad,  "  Wapping  Old  Stairs." 

At  the  close  of  this  engagement,  in  February,  1871, 
she  accepted  an  offer  from  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  to 
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accompany  him  to  America,  mainly  to  play  Marie 
Wilton's  parts  in  the  Robertsonian  comedies.  The 
excellent  company  opened  in  Washington  in  the  mili- 
tary play  called  "The  Lancers,"  better  known  as 
"The  Queen's  Shilling."  She  remained  successfully 
playing  with  the  Wyndham  company  in  various  cities 
until  it  disbanded  in  1872. 

In  September,  1872,  Miss  Cowell  played  a  short 
engagement  at  the  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Music, 
and  left  in  February,  1873,  to  perform  I^ruess  Zanine 
in  "  The  Cataract  of  the  Ganges "  at  E.  L.  Daven- 
port's Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia.  When 
the  "  Cataract "  ceased  running  she  engaged  for  two 
seasons  at  Hooley's  new  theatre  in  Chicago,  opening 
as  Alice  in  "  Peril,"  and  sustaining  many  original  char- 
acters, notably  that  of  Florence  Brown  in  Bronson 
Howard's  "  Banker's  Daughter,"  then  entitled  "  Lil- 
ian's Last  Love." 

After  this,  in  1874-75  she  went  to  California,  act- 
ing at  the  San  Francisco  Theatre  with  Charles  Fech- 
ter,  to  whose  Don  GBsar  she  played  LazariUo ;  and 
then  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  where  she  received  an 
offer  from  Augustin  Daly  to  play  the  leading  comedy 
at  the  New  York  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  She  made 
her  first  appearance  there  as  Belinda  in  "  Our  Boys," 
the  cast  including  William  Davidge,  Charles  Fisher, 
Maurice  Barrymore,  John  and  Georgie  Drew,  Fanny 
Davenport,  Emily  Rigl,  and  Mrs.  Gilbert. 

From  this  winter  of  1875,  Miss  Cowell  remained 
three  years  with  Daly,  playing  many  original  charac- 
ters, such  as  RaiUh  in  "  Pique,"  and  prominent  parts 


in  "  Life,"  "  Lemons,"  "  Blue  Glass,"  "  The  Princess 
Royal,"  and  "  The  Dark  City."  With  Adelaide  Neil- 
son  she  also  resumed  Audrey  in  "  As  You  Like  It," 
and  Maria  in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  besides  essaying  the 
Fool  in  Edwin  Booth's  production  of  "  King  Lear." 

Miss  Cowell,  in  1878,  joined  Mr.  Abbey's  forces 
at  the  Park  Theatre,  Broadway  and  Twenty-second 
Street,  and  acted  for  two  years  in  a  great  variety  of 
plays :  in  "  Colonel  Sellers "  with  John  T.  Raymond, 
and  with  Agnes  Booth  in  many  new  pieces,  such  as 
"  Our  Aldermen,"  "Hurricanes,"  "Old  Love  Letters," 
"  Champagne  and  0)rsters,"  and  especially  in  "  En- 
gaged," in  which  she  performed  Maggie  McFarlane 
with  great  success. 

In  May,  1880,  on  Abbey's  giving  up  the  theatre 
for  the  opera.  Miss  Cowell  joined  the  "  Hazel  Kirke  " 
company,  playing  for  a  year  the  part  of  Dolly  Dutton 
at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  and  for  another  year 
toured  the  country  with  that  play,  going  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  November,  1882,  to  perform  Nora  in  "Es- 
meralda," and  Mrs,  Dick  in  "  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop," 
and  returning  to  New  York  in  1883  to  join  Brooks 
and  Dickson  at  the  Standard  Theatre  for  a  brief 
period,  and  afterward  to  be  the  Dolly  Dutton  of 
Charles  Frohman's  traveling  "  Hazel  Kirke." 

In  1885  she  paid  a  brief  visit  to  her  mother  in  Eng- 
land, and  returned  to  travel  with  Charles  W.  Coul- 
dock,  playing  her  favorite  part  of  Meg  in  "  The  Willow 
Copse."  This  tour  closing  in  April,  1886,  she  visited 
San  Francisco  again  with  Mr.  Frohman's  company, 
which  included  Henry  Miller,  Robert  Mantell,  Sophie 
10 
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Eyre,  W.  J.  Ferguson,  Louise  Dillon,  and  Kate  Denin 
Wilson.  Her  next  engagement  was  with  A.  M. 
Palmer  in  New  York,  playing  Zydia  in  "  Saints  and 
Sinners,"  with  Stoddart  and  Marie  Burroughs  in  the 
cast,  and  subsequently  performing  the  same  part  in 
other  cities  with  Couldock  and  Viola  Allen  in  the 
other  prominent  rdles.  She  then,  in  1887-88,  after 
acting  in  "The  Great  Pink  Pearl"  with  William 
Gillette,  traveled  through  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  with  a  dramatic  company,  returning,  after 
another  brief  visit  to  England,  to  her  home  for  rest 
and  health. 

With  the  exception  of  four  weeks  in  support  of 
Alexander  Salvini  in  Boston,  Miss  Cowell  then  re- 
frained from  acting  for  some  time,  her  health  requiring 
her  to  decline  many  offers  of  engagements,  until  on 
August  25,  1895,  she  was  induced  to  join  Robert 
HiUiard  and  Miss  Amelia  Bingham,  first  at  the  Madi- 
son Square  and  afterwards  at  the  Garden  Theatre  in 
New  York,  playing  until  Christmas,  1896,  when  she 
performed  in  "  Beau  Brummell "  with  Richard  Mans- 
field. 

On  September  27,  1897,  she  became  attached  to 
the  company  of  Mrs.  Minnie  Maddem  Fiske,  appear- 
ing since  that  date  as  J^f/ty  in  "  Tess " ;  Mm^.  de 
Brionne  in  "  Divor^ons " ;  Mrs,  Bessell  in  "  Love 
Finds  the  Way  ";  Pauline  in  "  Frou-Frou,"  and  Fran- 
cesca  in  "  Magda."  These  performances  lasted  until 
the  summer  of  1899,  and  there  being  no  appropriate 
part  for  her  in  "Becky  Sharp,"  she  left  Mrs.  Fiske 
to  take  a  much  needed  rest. 
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LoTTA  MiGNON  Crabtree  was  bom  in  New  York 
city  probably  on  November  7,  1847,  ^^^^  ^s  in  the  case 
of  many  other  well-known  people,  both  the  date  and 
exact  place  of  Lotta's  birth  are  uncertain,  two  streets  in 
New  York  being  each  mentioned  as  her  birthplace. 
When  quite  young  she  was  taken  to  California,  and  in 
1854  made  her  first  appearance  there  on  any  stage  as 
a  vocalist,  singing  in  a  concert  at  Laport.  Four  years 
later  she  appeared  at  Petaluma  as  Gertrude  in  "  The 
Loan  of  a  Lover,"  and  began  her  career  as  an  actress. 
As  "  La  Petite  Lotta,"  the  infant  prodigy,  she  trav- 
eled, the  star  of  a  company,  for  two  years.  A  general 
favorite,  she  decided  to  try  the  variety  stage,  and  be- 
came the  pet  of  San  Francisco  playgoers,  who  often 
showered  her  with  coins  after  one  of  her  songs.  She 
took  a  tour  through  California  each  year,  and  was 
always  enthusiastically  welcomed  wherever  she  ap- 
peared. 

Wishing  to  try  her  powers  on  Eastern  playgoers, 
she  came  to  New  York,  making  her  first  appearance 
there  June  i,  1864,  at  Niblo's  Saloon.  There  was  a 
small  attendance,  and  her  engagement  was  far  from 
being  a  success,  although  the  critics  wrote  kindly  of 
her.  One  paper  spoke  of  her  great  versatility,  and 
praised  her  fine  banjo-playing,  her  musical  voice,  her 
dancing,  and  the  pleasing  manner  with  which  she  put 
her  audience  in  good  humor.  Two  months  later  she 
was  at  McVicker's  Theatre  in  Chicago,  playing  in  a 
spectacular  piece  by  T.  B.  De  Walden,  called  "  The 
Seven  Sisters,"  one  of  the  brilliant  successes  of  Laura 
Keene's  New  York  management.     She  then  came  to 
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Boston,  and  afterwards  made  a  tour  of  the  United 
States. 

Determined  to  win  a  position  for  herself  in  the  city 
of  her  birth,  she  made  her  second  appearance  in  New 
York  in  the  summer  of  1867,  at  Wallack's  Theatre. 
Her  success  was  immediate  and  complete.  Rarely  in 
the  history  of  New  York  theatricals  had  a  summer 
engagement  proved  so  profitable.  John  Brougham's 
dramatization  of  Dickens's  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop  "  was 
brought  out  under  the  name  of  "  Little  Nell  and  the 
Marchioness,"  with  Lotta  in  the  dual  title  rdle,  and 
the  whole  town  flocked  to  see  the  clever  actress  whose 
pleasing  face  and  kittenish  ways  had  made  no  impres- 
sion three  years  before. 

From  that  time  until  she  ceased  to  act  (for  she  has 
not  appeared  on  the  stage  for  several  years)  she  was 
one  of  the  greatest  favorites  among  all  the  star  actresses 
striving  for  the  public's  applause.  "The  charming 
Lotta,"  the  name  by  which  she  was  universally  known, 
was  certainly  no  misnomer.  Imitators  sprang  up  by 
the  score,  but  they  have  always  remained  imitators, 
and  none  have  equaled  her  in  popularity.  The  pla3rs 
in  which  she  appeared  were  of  little  merit;  it  was  her 
own  pleasing  personality  that  made  them  endurable. 
Among  the  most  successful  of  these  dramas  were 
"  Firefly,"  "  Musette  "  and  "  The  Little  Detective," 
the  last-named  giving  her  an  opportunity  to  make 
protean  changes  enough  to  suit  her  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers. 

Unlike  many  other  gifted  players,  Miss  Crabtree  is 
an  able  business  woman,  and  has  so  skilfully  and  judi- 


dously  managed  her  affaiis  as  to  be  to-day  a  large 
real-estate  owner. 

William  H.  Crane  was  bom  in  Leicester,  Massa- 
chusetts, April  30,  1845.  After  leaving  school,  and 
while  struggling  as  a  clerk  in  a  store,  he  was  seized  by 
the  theatrical  fever,  joined  a  quartet  of  boys  known 
as  the  Young  Campbell  Minstrels,  and  assisted  at  a 
number  of  performances  given  in  North  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  as  one  of  the  end  men.  Having  a  deep  bass 
voice,  he  contributed  a  good  share  towards  the  fun  of 
the  entertainment.  His  favorite  song  was  "  The  Jolly 
Raftsman."  This  taste  of  theatrical  life  made  his 
daily  work  all  the  more  monotonous ;  and  so,  when  the 
famous  Holman  Company  of  juvenile  singers  came  to 
Boston  in  1863,  he  lost  no  time  in  seeking  their  ac- 
quaintance and  securing  the  offer  of  a  position.  After 
some  little  opposition  from  his  parents  he  was  finally 
engaged  with  the  understanding  that  his  expenses 
were  to  be  paid  for  the  first  year,  with  the  addition  ot 
a  little  spending-money,  and  that  thereafter  he  was  to 
receive  a  salary.  His  first  professional  part  was  the 
Notary  in  "  The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,"  on  July 
i3>  1863. 

Crane  remained  with  the  Holmans  for  seven  years, 
off  and  on,  singing  in  an  extensive  repertory,  which 
included  such  operas  as  "  The  Daughter  of  the  Regi- 
ment," "Fra  Diavolo,"  "The  Bohemian  Girl,"  and 
"  La  Sonnambula,"  and  then  became  first  comedian 
of  the  Alice  Gates  Gpera  Company.  For  four  seasons 
he  stuck  to  comic  opera,  creating  the  part  of  Le  Blanc 
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in  "  Evangeline "  at  Niblo's  Garden,  New  York,  in 
1873,  and  then  became  leading  comedian  of  the  stock 
company  at  Hooley's  Theatre  in  Chicago,  at  about 
half  the  salary  he  had  been  receiving.  He  played 
with  the  Hooley  company  in  "  Married  Life,"  "  The 
Rough  Diamond,"  "  Led  Astray,"  "  London  Assur- 
ance," "  Divorce,"  "  School,"  "  The  Serious  Family," 
and  other  standard  comedies  and  new  plays,  and  then 
left  for  San  Francisco,  where  he  made  a  big  hit  as 
Glib  in  "  Ultimo,"  the  German  play  of  which  Augustin 
Daly  made  another  version  called  ''The  Big  Bo- 
nanza." On  his  return  to  New  York  in  1876  he 
played  Dick  SwiveUer  to  Lotta's  Little  Nell, 

On  January  29,  1877,  began  Crane's  association 
with  Stuart  Robson,  which  continued  for  twelve  years. 
Their  first  play,  "  Our  Boarding-House,"  was  pro- 
duced at  the  old  Park  Theatre  in  New  York,  on 
Broadway,  near  Twenty-second  Street,  and  ran  over 
one  hundred  nights.  "Champagne  and  Oysters," 
"  Our  Bachelors,"  and  Dion  Boucicault's  "  Forbidden 
Fruit "  were  the  next  productions,  and  their  Chicago 
engagement  in  Boucicault's  play  was  so  successful 
that  John  McCullough  offered  to  take  them  to  his 
California  Theatre  in  San  Francisco.  The  offer  was 
accepted  and  the  San  Francisco  season  added  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  their  coffers. 

They  revived  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors  "  and  "  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  In  the  former  play  Crane 
gave  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  his  mimetic  powers  by 
duplicating  with  his  Dromio  the  Dromio  of  Stuart  Rob- 
son,  and  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  Crane 
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appeared  as  Falstaff  and  Robson  as  Slender,  Their 
last  joint  success  was  Bronson  Howard's  "  The  Hen- 
rietta," produced  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  New 
York,  in  1887,  and  in  which  they  made  their  last  ap- 
pearance together  at  the  Star  Theatre,  New  York,  in 
May,  1889. 

"  The  Senator,"  a  comedy  of  American  politics,  re- 
written by  Sydney  Rosenfeld  from  a  manuscript  play 
lefl  by  the  late  David  D.  Lloyd,  was  Mr.  Crane's  first 
independent  production,  and  remained  a  feature  of 
his  repertory  for  three  seasons.  Thereafter  he  gave 
"  The  American  Minister,"  by  Paul  M.  Potter;  "  Bro- 
ther John,"  by  Martha  Morton ;  "  The  Pacific  Mail," 
a  revision  of  Tom  Taylor's  "  The  Overland  Route," 
by  Paul  M.  Potter ;  a  revival  of  "  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor";  "The  Governor  of  Kentucky,"  by  Frank- 
lin Fyles;  "  His  Wife's  Father"  and  "A  Fool  of  For- 
tune," by  Martha  Morton ;  "  A  Virginia  Courtship," 
by  Eugene  W.  Presbrey";  and  "The  Head  of  the 
Family,"  adapted  from  the  German  by  Clyde  Fitch. 

William  H.  Crompton  was  bom  in  Manchester, 
England,  in  1843,  and  educated  for  a  mercantile  life. 
In  1867  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  happening 
to  meet  his  friend  Milnes  Levick,  then  manager  of  Bar- 
num's  Theatre  on  Broadway,  was  induced  to  accept  a 
small  part.  He  made  his  d6but  in  July,  1867,  in  two 
farces,  one  of  which  was  played  before  and  the  other 
after  an  exhibition  of  Tom  Thumb  and  his  wife,  and 
was  liked  so  well  that  he  was  offered  a  re-engagement 
for  the  next  season.     But  a  more  favorable  offer  to 


join  the  company  at  the  old  Bowery  Theatre  was  ac- 
cepted instead,  and  he  remained  there  three  years, 
appearing  in  every  class  of  play,  and  finally  becoming 
assistant  stage  manager.  In  1870  he  went  to  the 
Pittsburg  Theatre,  and  a  year  later  was  transferred 
to  the  Pittsburg  Opera  House,  acting  in  support  of 
Fechter  at  the  opening  performance,  and  playing 
firom  time  to  time  in  support  of  Edwin  Forrest,  Edwin 
Adams,  Edwin  Booth,  Lawrence  Barrett,  Charlotte 
Cushman,  Mrs.  Waller,  Mrs.  Bowers  and  Maggie 
Mitchell.  After  becoming  acting  manager  and  treas- 
urer of  the  house,  he  returned  to  New  York  in  1878 
for  an  unsuccessful  season  at  the  Broadway  Theatre, 
formerly  Wood's  Museum  and  now  Daly's  Theatre, 
and  in  important  r61es  with  George  Edgar,  Ada  Cav- 
endish and  other  stars.  After  a  short  term  in  1880  at 
the  Chicago  Opera  House  he  joined  James  A.  Heme's 
"  Hearts  of  Oak  "  company,  and  appeared  over  five 
hundred  times  in  his  tours  with  it  on  the  road.  Then 
followed  five  years  with  the  Madison  Square  Com- 
pany, both  in  New  York  and  throughout  the  country, 
in  "Esmeralda,"  "Hazel  Kirke,"  "May  Blossom," 
and  other  popular  plays  of  the  period.  The  next  few 
seasons  were  spent  with  May  Fortescue,  Eugene 
Tompkins's  "A  Run  of  Luck"  company  (1886), 
Richard  Mansfield  in  this  country  and  England,  Julia 
Marlowe,  and  a  return  to  Mr.  Mansfield's  company, 
with  which  he  remained  two  years.  In  1892  he  joined 
Charles  Frohman's  company,  and  since  then  has 
played  old  man  characters  in  that  manager's  reproduc- 
tions of  English  and  other  foreign  plays.    Among  his 
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noteworthy  parts  have  been  William  Todmanj  the  old 
bookseller  in  "  Liberty  Hall,"  Jimmy  Stokes  in  "  The 
Masqueraders,"  the  Bishop  of  St  Olpherts  in  « The 
Benefit  of  the  Doubt,"  Clon  in  "Under  the  Red 
Robe,"  the  Abb^  Dagobert  in  "The  Conquerors," 
Stefan  in  "  Phroso,"  and  the  Duke  of  Droneborough 
in  "  Lord  and  Lady  Algy." 

Edgar  Loomis  Davenport,  the  eldest  son  of  Ed- 
ward L.  Davenport,  was  bom  in  Roxbury,  Massachu- 
setts^ February  7,  1862.  He  frequently  went  on  as  a 
child  in  various  plays,  his  first  appearance  being  as 
Corals  child  in  "  Pizarro "  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre  in  Philadelphia,  and  shortly  afterward  he  was 
carried  on  in  "  Damon  and  Pythias."  But  he  did  not 
become  regularly  connected  with  any  theatre  until 
after  his  father's  death,  which  occurred  at  Canton, 
Pennsylvania,  on  September  i,  1877.  He  joined  the 
stock  company  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  in  Phila- 
delphia for  the  season  of  1878-79,  playing  the  Surgeon- 
Major  in  one  of  the  earliest  American  productions  of 
"The  Exiles."  The  following  season  he  travelled 
with  his  sister  and  appeared  with  her  as  Arviragus  in 
"  Cymbeline,"  Cool  in  "  London  Assurance,"  Jaques 
Dubois  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  Charley  Bates  in  "  Oliver 
Twist,"  Gustave  in  "  Camille,"  Peter  in  "  Leah  the 
Forsaken,"  Thorsby  Gill  in  "  Pique  "  and  Rev,  Henry 
Duncan  in  "  Divorce."  A  season  with  M.  B.  Curtis 
was  followed  by  a  year  on  the  road  with  the  Madison 
Square  travelling  company  as  Dave  Hardy  in  "  Esme- 
ralda "  and  Lord  Travers  in  "  Hazel  Kirke."  After 
II 
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again  supporting  Mr.  Curtis  and  a  short  season  with 
McKee  Rankin  he  joined  Kate  Claxton's  company, 
playing  J^rrr  in  "The  Two  Orphans,"  Christian  in 
"  A  Child  of  the  State,"  and  Captain  Delascour  in 
"The  Sea  of  Ice."  In  1884-85  he  was  back  again 
in  the  Madison  Square  travelling  company,  and  the 
next  season  played  Dhiri  in  his  sister's  production  of 
"  Fedora."  In  1886  he  was  with  Joseph  R.  Grismer's 
company  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  on  August  29, 1887, 
began  a  five  years'  engagement  as  leading  juvenile  of 
the  Boston  Museum  stock  company,  as  Robert  Van 
Derveer  in  "  The  Dominie's  Daughter."  While  there 
he  acted  over  fifty  characters,  among  the  most  impor- 
tant being  Frank  Beresford  in  "  The  Bells  of  Hasle- 
mere,"  Ralph  Izzard  in  "  Ye  Earlie  Trouble,"  Father 
a  Motley  in  "  The  English  Rose,"  Algernon  PbstU- 
thwaite  in  "  New  Lamps  for  Old,"  Frank  Haverhill  in 
"  Shenandoah,"  Prince  Alexis  Valerian  in  "  The  Red 
Lamp,"  Clement  Hale  in  "  Sweet  Lavender,"  Toots  in 
"  Dombey  and  Son,"  Steerforth  and  Ham  Pe^^gotty  in 
"  Little  Em'ly,"  and  Jacob  McCloskey  in  "  The  Octo- 


roon." 


After  leaving  the  Museum  he  was  with  George 
Lederer's  stock  company  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  then 
came  East  to  create  Captain  Northcote  in  "The  Crust 
of  Society,"  later  superseding  Joseph  Hawortb  as 
Oliver  St.  Aubyn,  In  1894  he  created  Colonel  Alexis 
Nazimqffm  "  Darkest  Russia,"  and  the  following  year 
played  his  original  part  of  Ralph  Izzard  in  "  The  Men 
of  '76,"  a  new  version  of  "  Ye  Earhe  Trouble."  In 
the  fall  of  1894  he  supported  Carrie  Turner  in  "The 


Coming  Woman/'  and  the  next  spring  played  J^ilip 
Norton  in  "The  War  of  Wealth."  In  1895-96  he 
was  seen  in  Neil  Burgess's  production  of  "  The  Year 
One,"  in  "  A  Woman's  Reason,"  and  in  "  A  House  of 
Cards."  The  two  following  seasons  were  spent  re- 
spectively in  "Thoroughbred"  and  "  Cumberland  *6i." 
During  the  summer  of  1898  he  was  with  the  Herald 
Square  stock  company.  New  York,  and  in  the  fall 
toured  with  George  H.  Broadhurst's  company  as 
Robert  StanUy  in  "  The  Last  Chapter." 

May  Davenport,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  L.  Davenport,  was  bom  in  the  old  Winthrop 
House,  Boston,  on  July  21,  1857.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  when  six  years  old  as  the  Duke  of  York  in 
"  Richard  III,"  with  her  father  and  mother,  who  were 
then  traveling  through  New  England.  She  played  Da- 
mon's son  in  "  Damon  and  Pythias,"  the  boy  in  "  Piz- 
arro,"  and  Fieance  in  "  Macbeth,"  but  a  little  later  was 
sent  to  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Roxbury,  and  did 
not  act  again  till  1872,  when  she  appeared  as  the  Indian 
girl  in  Augustin  Daly's  play  of"  Horizon  '*  at  the  Chest- 
nut Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  under  her  father's 
management.  She  remained  with  her  father  for  sev- 
eral seasons,  although  she  played  short  engagements 
at  other  theatres,  notably  at  the  Walnut  Street  The- 
atre, Philadelphia,  where  she  was  the  Libbie  Ray  in 
the  Florences'  first  production  in  that  city  of  "The 
Mighty  Dollar,"  in  March,  1876.  That  fall  she  joined 
the  stock  company  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre, 
then  under  the  management  of  Gemmill,  Scott,  and 


Co.,  and  made  her  first  appearance  as  Georgina  Vesey 
in  "  Money,"  on  November  20,  1876,  with  a  company 
in  which  were  Lillie  Glover,  Lillian  Conway,  Mrs.  E. 
J.  Phillips,  Lizzie  Harold,  McKee  Rankin,  George 
Holland,  George  H.  Griffiths,  F.  F.  Mackay  and  F. 
W.  Sanger. 

In  the  fall  of  1877  she  was  engaged  by  Augustin 
Daly  to  play  the  parts  created  by  her  sister  Fanny, 
who  was  then  starring,  but  after  a  few  weeks  with  him 
she  returned  to  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  and  the 
next  season  joined  the  Standard  Theatre  Company  in 
New  York,  then  under  the  management  of  W.  J. 
Henderson,  and  was  in  the  original  production  of 
'<  Almost  a  Life."  Later  she  played  in  this  drama  at 
the  Boston  Museum,  and  there  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  manager,  R.  M.  Field,  who  engaged  her  for  the 
following  season  to  play  the  leading  juvenile  and  in- 
genue r61es  with  a  stock  company  which  included, 
among  others,  William  Warren,  Charles  Barron,  Joseph 
Haworth,  George  W.  Wilson,  James  H.  Ring,  John 
B.  Mason,  William  Seymour,  Annie  Clarke,  Sadie 
Martinet,  Mary  Shaw,  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Vincent. 

Miss  Davenport  made  her  first  appearance  in  the 
Boston  Museum  company  on  August  26,  1879,  as 
Anna  Ivanowna  in  "The  DanichefT."  During  the 
season  she  was  seen  in  such  parts  as  Louise  in  "  The 
Two  Orphans,**  Grace  Harkaway  in  "  London  Assur- 
ance,*' Violet  Melrose  in  "  Our  Boys,'*  and  Lady  Ethel 
Linden  in  "Blow  for  Blow**;  and  on  May  3,  1880, 
she  played  Mary  Siandish  in  "  Pique  *'  with  her  sister 
Fanny,  who  was  filling  an  engagement  at  this  house. 
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She  left  the  Museum  in  1881  to  join  her  sister,  and 
played  with  her  till  the  next  year,  when,  in  January, 
she  married  William  Seymour,  then  stage  director  of 
the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  New  York.  In  1885 
she  rejoined  the  stock  company  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum, and  remained  there  till  December  17,  1887, 
when  she  made  her  last  appearance  as  Afiss  Foster  in 
"  The  Barrister."  Since  then  she  has  only  appeared 
once  in  public^  the  occasion  being  a  benefit  for  the 
Actors'  Fund  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  in  1894. 

Phcebe  Davies  was  born  in  Wales  in  1864.  Her 
first  recollections  of  the  theatre  are  of  a  visit  to  the 
Princess's  Theatre  in  London,  whither  she  was  taken 
when  but  six  years  old  by  her  aunt  to  see  a  perform- 
ance of "  King  Henry  VIII."  It  is  curious  that  when 
she  came  to  be  an  actress  ten  years  later,  the  person 
most  bitterly  opposed  to  the  step  was  the  very  aunt 
who  had  been  the  means  of  her  first  introduction  to 
the  fascinations  of  the  stage.  The  rest  of  her  family 
looked  at  the  matter  liberally  and  sensibly,  and  after 
they  had  finally  consented,  she  had  their  encourage- 
ment to  aid  her.  She  was  brought  to  this  country  by 
her  parents  when  only  seven  years  old,  and  after  pass- 
ing her  childhood  in  California,  found  her  thoughts 
turning  inevitably  towards  the  stage.  Recitations  and 
declamations  customary  in  all  schools,  and  in  which 
she  took  a  leading  part,  served  to  foster  her  ambition 
to  become  an  actress.  She  finally  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  attention  of  the  stage  manager  of  the  famous 
Baldwin  Theatre,  and  was  soon  after  engaged  as  a 
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member  of  the  company.  Tom  Maguire  was  the 
manager  of  the  house,  and  her  first  season  there  proved 
to  be  the  last  of  the  stock  system  at  that  theatre. 

All  sorts  of  parts  fell  to  her  lot.  One  evening  she 
would  play  a  leading  r61e ;  the  next  she  was  glad  to 
play  a  minor  r61e  with  only  a  line  or  two  to  speak. 
One  of  the  earliest  characters  she  played  was  Hartense 
in  a  dramatization  of  ^*  Bleak  House/'  in  support  of 
Jenny  Lee,  at  that  time  a  favorite  actress  who  made 
Dickens's  Poor  Jo  her  specialty.  "  It  was  perfectly 
absurd  to  cast  me  for  Horiense,'*  Miss  Davies  once 
said;  "but  I  did  the  very  best  I  could  with  it.  I  was 
so  short  that  high  heels  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  were 
provided  to  give  me  an  added  dignity.  One  week  I 
played  Ophelia/  the  next  I  was  Prince  Arthur  to 
W.  E.  Sheridan's  King  John''  Joseph  R.  Grismer, 
whom  Miss  Davies  soon  after  married,  was  at  that 
time  the  leading  man  of  the  Baldwin  stock  company, 
and  she  has  ever  since  been  almost  constantly  in  the 
same  company  with  her  husband  and  playing  oppo- 
site parts  to  him.  While  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  she 
played  Regan  in  "  King  Lear,"  the  Player  Queen  in 
**  Hamlet,"  and  acted  in  "Kean"  with  Ernesto  Rossi, 
the  Italian  tragedian.  She  also  played  Mabel  Vane  in 
"  Peg  Woffington  "  and  Maria  in  "  The  School  for 
Scandal,"  Lady  Anne  to  Sheridan's  Richard  III, 
and  Juliet  to  a  woman  Romeo,  (Miss  Nellie  Holbrook), 
with  Sheridan  as  Mercutio  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Saun- 
ders as  the  Nurse,  She  appeared  in  comedy  more 
frequently  than  in  any  other  style  of  play,  **  M'liss  " 
and  "  Chispa  "  being  favorite  pieces.       She  played 
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Hazel  Kirke  with  Couldock  in  his  original  part  of  the 
old  miller,  and  one  of  her  funniest  experiences  was 
when  she  played  Maritana  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
to  the  Don  Casar  de  Bazan  of  the  elder  Charles  R. 
Thome,  who  was  then  seventy-one.  He  had  a  game 
leg,  looked  pretty  nearly  his  age,  and  was  the  queerest 
and  most  unromantic  lover  possible  for  a  girl  of 
seventeen.  After  leaving  the  Baldwin  Theatre  Mr. 
Grismer  formed  the  company  well  known  throughout 
California  as  the  Grismer- Da  vies  organization,  and  for 
several  years  played  so  frequently  in  San  Francisco  and 
other  theatrical  centres  that  it  became  one  of  the 
most  noted  stock  troupes  in  that  State.  Among  the 
plays  in  their  repertory  were  "  The  Burglar,"  "  The 
Midnight  Bell"  (with  Miss  Davies  as  Dot^  the  part 
which  first  brought  Maude  Adams  to  the  attention  of 
the  public),  "  Fairfax,"  "  Lights  and  Shadows,"  "  The 
World  Against  Her,"  "The  Tigress,"  "The  Long 
Strike,"  "  Rosedale,"  "The  Streets  of  New  York"  (with 
Mr.  Grismer  as  Badger  and  Miss  Davies  as  Alida 
Bloodgood)^  a  version  of"  Called  Back  "  made  by  Mr. 
Grismer  himself,  "Monte  Cristo,"  "Enoch  Arden," 
"  The  Wages  of  Sin,"  and  "  The  Calthorpe  Case,"  an 
English  melodrama  by  Arthur  Goodrich. 

In  1893  Miss  Davies  and  Mr.  Grismer  came  East 
and  toured  through  the  leading  cities  in  "  The  New 
South,"  a  melodrama  written  by  Mr.  Grismer  in  col- 
laboration with  Clay  M.  Greene.  On  December  24, 
1894,  she  created  Aima  Dunbar  in  "  Humanity,"  a 
melodrama  by  Sutton  Vane,  which  then  had  its  first 
performance  on  any  stage  at  the   Bowdoin  Square 


Theatre,  Boston,  and  continued  in  that  r61e  three 
seasons. 

In  the  fall  of  1897  she  originated  the  character  of 
Anna  Moore  in  "  'Way  Down  East,"  a  part  which 
seems  likely  to  prove  one  of  her  best. 

Henry  E.  Dixey  was  bom  in  Boston,  January  6, 
1859,  and  made  his  d^but  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum 
in  his  native  city,  at  the  age  of  seven,  as  one  of  a 
crowd  of  boys  which  helped  to  enliven  the  action  of 
a  current  sensational  production.  Two  years  later  he 
had  the  honor  of  seeing  himself  billed  as  Master  Dixey; 
and  although  his  real  name  is  Dixon,  he  has  been  uni- 
versally known  by  his  boyish  nickname  ever  since. 
He  appeared  as  Peanuts  in  '*  Under  the  Gaslight," 
and  while  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum  carried  through 
a  large  number  of  small  parts  with  Mafiitt  and  Barthol- 
omew, the  celebrated  pantomimists.  On  June  7, 1875, 
when"  Evangeline"  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Globe  Theatre  in  Boston,  he  officiated  as  the  fore  legs 
of  the  famous  heifer,  and  originated  the  dance  which 
the  little  beast  executed  in  the  course  of  the  burlesque. 
Richard  Golden  furnished  the  actual  hind  legs,  a  dis- 
tinction which  has  been  frequently  falsely  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Dixey  himself.  The  piece  went  on  tour, 
and  before  the  season  closed  he  had  played  nearly  all 
the  male  characters  —  the  Headsman^  the  Jailor^  the 
Conductor ^\>[it  Ibliceman^oncofthe  Miserable  Ruffians ^ 
the  First  Sailor^  Le  BlanCy  and  the  Lone  Fisherman, 
In  "  The  Corsair  "  he  played  Syng  Smaul  and  Yussuf; 
in  "  Hiawatha,"  ^^mt^  Brown;   in  "  Horrors,"  the 
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Jester  and  Rajah  Zog;  in  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  What- 
dayousay  ;  in  "  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  Tommy  and 
the  Doctor;  in  "  Revels,"  Inkijab  and  Sir  Ramsgate 
BambUwig;  in  "Cinderella  at  School,"  Doctor 
Syntax, 

Mr.  Dixey  also  appeared  in  many  comic  opera  rdles 
— Lorenzo  in  "The  Mascot";  Sir  Mincing  Lane  in 
"  Billee  Taylor " ;  J.  Wellington  Wells  in  "  The  Sor- 
cerer " ;  Sir  Joseph  Ibrter  in  "  Pinafore  " ;  and  Bun- 
thome  in  "  Patience."  He  played  the  ZA>rd  Chancellor 
in  "  lolanthe  "  at  the  opening  of  the  Bijou  Theatre  in 
Boston  on  December  ii,  1882.  In  the  fall  of  1883 
he  was  engaged  for  John  Stetson's  stock  company  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in  New  York,  where  he 
originated  Christopher  Blizzard  in  "  Confusion,"  and 
then  played  successively  Boss  Knivetts  in  "  The  Ro- 
many Rye,"  and  Carrick  Fergus  in  "The  Duke's 
Motto,"  the  latter  part  in  support  of  Charles  Coghlan. 
The  famous  success  with  "Adonis"  began  in  1886, 
and  after  playing  in  it  for  several  seasons  in  New 
York,  in  London,  and  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States,  he  brought  out  "The  Seven  Ages"  at 
the  Standard  Theatre,  New  York,  in  October,  1889. 
After  reappearing  in  comic  opera,  followed  by  a  brief 
season  with  Charles  Frohman,  he  became  a  member 
of  Augustin  Daly's  stock  company  in  1894-95,  and 
played  leading  comedy  roles  in  all  of  Mr.  Daly's  pro- 
ductions and  revivals.  Later  he  was  a  principal  actor 
in  the  unsuccessful  "  Thoroughbred,"  and  for  several 
months  appeared  in  Keith's  theatres  in  a  specialty 
made  up  of  bits  from  "  Adonis  "  and  other  pieces.  In 
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the  fall  of  1897  he  began  in  New  York  a  brief  starring 
tour  as  a  professional  magician,  and  the  next  season 
was  seen  in  "  Hotel  Topsy  Turvy"  and  in  a  revival  of 
•*  Her  Atonement." 

John  £.  Dodson  was  bom  in  England.  He  was 
educated  for  the  bar,  but  after  reading  law  for  a  time 
gave  up  the  task  and  turned  to  the  stage.  As  he 
had  spent  considerable  time  at  amateur  acting  and  in 
seeing  the  best  English  and  French  actors,  he  began 
his  professional  career  with  the  aid  of  just  the  sort  of 
knowledge  and  experience  necessary  to  give  an  ambi* 
tious  young  actor  a  good  start.  He  made  his  profes- 
sional d6but  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  Manchester,  in 
support  of  J.  L.  Toole  in  "  The  Spelling  Bee,"  and 
continued  playing  there  for  two  seasons.  He  then 
went  to  Dublin  for  a  time,  and  after  that  went  to 
Worcester,  where  *he  played  a  round  of  legitimate 
characters,  also  undertaking  there  the  line  of  comedy 
and  character  parts  which  he  has  followed  ever  since. 
He  appeared  at  Bath,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Edinburgh, 
Leeds  and  Sheffield  in  pantomime  and  drama.  This 
was  in  the  old  stock  days,  when  the  provincial  the- 
atres of  Great  Britain  were  the  schools  from  which 
the  London  stage  drew  its  material.  Among  those 
with  whom  he  played  were  Samuel  Phelps,  Charles 
Mathews,  J.  L.  Toole,  Ellen  Terry,  Adelaide  Neilson, 
Barry  Sullivan,  and  many  other  English  stars^  while 
some  of  the  American  celebrities  were  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son, J.  K.  Emmet,  and  Genevieve  Ward.  In  1886 
he  was  the  Caraway  Bones  of  the  original  production 
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of  "Turned  Up"  at  Glasgow.  He  traveled  with 
William  Calder  in  "  Rip  Van  Winkle "  and  "  The 
White  Slave,"  and  played  the  dual  r61e  in  Joseph 
Derrick's  "Twins"  on  tour,  and  the  title  r61e  in  "The 
Magistrate  " ;  Fere  Treckett  in  "  The  School-mistress," 
and  Major  Tower  in  "  Dandy  Dick."  Then  he  toured 
with  Clayton  and  Cecil's  company  two  years,  and 
after  that  engagement  joined  the  Kendals  at  the  Court 
Theatre  in  London,  where  he  played  Sam  in  "  The 
Queen's  ShilUng." 

In  the  fall  of  1889  he  came  to  this  country  with  the 
Kendals  on  their  first  American  tour,  appearing  in 
"A  Scrap  of  Paper,"  "The  Weaker  Sex,"  "The 
Queen's  Shilling"  and  "The  Ironmaster."  When 
they  returned  to  London  he  continued  to  play  com- 
edy parts  in  their  productions  at  the  Avenue  Theatre. 
He  came  over  with  the  Kendals  again,  and  in  their 
production  of  "  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  "  played 
Cay  ley  DnimmU,  In  1894  he  left  them  to  join  Charles 
Frohman's  forces,  his  first  part  being  Mathew  Keber 
in  "  The  Bauble  Shop,"  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  New 
York,  in  September.  In  the  ensuing  five  years  he 
played,  among  other  parts,  Montague  Lushington  in 
"  The  Masqueraders,"  Schaumard  in  "  Bohemia,"  Sir 
Fletcher  Portwood  in  "The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt," 
Sir  Charles  Jenks  in  "  Marriage,"  Richelieu  in  "  Under 
the  Red  Robe,"  and  Mr.  Weatherhy  in  "  Because  She 
Loved  Him  So." 

Robert  Downing,  son  of  Robert  and  Malinda 
Foster  Downing,  was  bom  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Oc- 
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tober  28, 1857.  He  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
National  Theatre  in  his  native  city  in  September,  1876, 
playing  a  very  small  part  in  a  piece  called  "  The  Gas- 
con," Charles  R.  Pope  being  the  star.  After  four 
years'  hard  work  as  general  utility  man  he  became 
leading  actor  of  the  National,  succeeding  Thomas 
W.  Keene.  The  next  year  he  left  the  Washington 
company  to  support  Mary  Anderson,  with  whom 
he  continued  touring  for  three  years.  He  then 
joined  Joseph  Jefferson,  in  whose  production  of  "  The 
Rivals"  he  performed  Captain  Absolute ^  also  acting 
John  Peerybingle  in  "  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth." 
After  two  seasons  with  Mr.  Jefferson  he  started  on  a 
starring  tour,  with  Joseph  Mack  as  manager,  playing 
principally  Spartacus  in  "  The  Gladiator,"  and  since 
then  he  has  appeared  in  nearly  all  the  cities  of  the 
Union,  performing,  among  many  prominent  char- 
acters, Othelloy  Richard^  Ingomar,  Damon,  SpartacuSy 
Nero,  Brutus,  Virginius,  Mark  Antony,  Claudia, 
Selim,  Harold,  Romeo,  Claude  Melnotte,  Fazio  and 
Israel  Putnam,  Mr.  Downing's  last  success  as  a  star 
was  in  a  pastoral  drama  written  for  him  by  J.  C.  Nu- 
gent, entitled  "  An  Indian  Romance."  The  first  Mrs. 
Downing  was  Miss  Minnie  Milspaugh,  who  died 
when  her  first  child  was  bom.  For  his  second  wife 
he  married  Miss  Eugenie  Blair,  on  November  24, 
1888. 

John  Drew  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  Novem- 
ber, 1853,  the  son  of  the  famous  players  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Drew.     He  made  his  d^but  on  March  23, 
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1873,  with  his  mother's  stock  company  at  the  Arch 
Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia,  as  Mumper  in  "  Cool 
as  a  Cucumber."  During  the  ensuing  two  years 
he  played  a  great  number  of  parts  there,  and  in  1875 
was  engaged  by  Augustin  Daly  for  his  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre  in  New  York,  appearing  as  Bob  Ruggles  in 
"The  Big  Bonanza"  on  February  15,  1875.  On  the 
25th  of  the  following  October  he  assumed  a  Shak- 
sperian  r6]e  for  the  first  time,  playing  Guildenstem  to 
the  Hamlet  of  Edwin  Booth.  He  toured  with  Fanny 
Davenport  two  seasons,  and  then  joined  Frederick 
Warde  and  Maurice  Barrymore  for  their  tour  in 
"  Diplomacy,"  in  which  he  played  Henry  Beauclerc. 
In  1879,  when  Mr.  Daly  established  his  theatre  on 
Broadway,  Mr.  Drew  was  engaged  as  leading  man,  and 
opened  on  September  1 7  as  Tom  Sanderson  in  Olive 
Logan's  comedy,  "  Newport."  He  was  henceforth 
a  member  of  Mr.  Daly's  company  for  twelve  succes- 
sive seasons,  and  played  all  the  leading  r61es  in  the 
productions  of  new  plays  and  the  revivals  of  old  come- 
dies which  became  a  regular  feature  at  Daly's  Thea- 
tre. His  most  notable  work  there  was  done  as  Don 
Philip  in  "  She  Would  and  She  Would  Not,"  Bellnnlle 
in  "  The  Country  Girl,"  Captain  Plume  in  "  The  Re- 
cruiting Officer,"  Ford'vci  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor," Pctnuhio  in  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  Deme- 
trius in  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Young 
Mirabel  in  "  The  Inconstant,"  Orlando  in  "  As  You 
Like  It,"  Charles  Surface  in  "  The  School  for  Scan- 
dal," and  Robin  Hood  in  "  The  Foresters."  He  went 
with   Mr.   Daly's   company  on   its   European   tours. 
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making  his  first  appearance  in  London  at  Toole's 
Theatre  on  July  19,  1884,  and  reappearing  in  that 
city  successively  in  1886  (visiting  also  Germany  and 
France),  in  1888,  in  1890,  and  in  1891. 

Mr.  Drew  began  his  career  as  a  star  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  of  1892-93  in  *^  The  Masked 
Ball,"  an  adaptation  from  the  French.  Since  then 
he  has  produced  "  The  Butterflies,"  by  Henry  Guy 
Carleton;  "Christopher,  Jr.,"  by  Madeline  Lucette 
Ryley ;  "  The  Bauble  Shop,"  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones ; 
"  Rosemary,"  by  Louis  N.  Parker  and  Murray  Car- 
son; "A  Marriage  of  Convenience,"  adapted  by 
Sydney  Grundy  from  the  French  of  the  elder  Dumas ; 
"One  Summer's  Day,"  by  Henry  V.  Esmond;  and 
**The  Liars,"  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  Several  of 
these  plays  were  written  especially  for  him. 

Louisa  £ldridg£  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  the 
daughter  of  William  Harwood.  Her  d^but  was  made, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  in 
her  native  city,  as  Clementine  in  "  Robert  Macaire." 
She  was  immediately  engaged  by  the  manager  of 
PeePs  Museum  in  Philadeljjhia,  and  acted  there  and 
at  P.  T.  Bamum's  Museum. in  the  same  city  for  several 
seasons  under  the  name  of  Louisa  Mortimer.  On  her 
marriage  with  Captain  D.  W.  Eldridge  she  retired 
from  the  stage,  and  did  not  return  until  1857,  when 
her  husband's  business  reverses  forced  her  again  into 
the  profession.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in 
New  York,  at  Bamum's  Museum,  as  Nancy  Strap  in 
"  Pleasant  Neighbors."     Since  then  she  has  been  con- 
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tinuously  before  the  public,  sometimes  as  an  actress, 
but  more  frequently  as  a  constant  worker  in  every 
movement  designed  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
stage  and  its  people. 

In  i860  she  joined  the  company  at  the  new  Bowery 
Theatre,  playing  soubrettes  as  well  as  comedy  old 
women.  Three  seasons  there  were  followed  by  a  sea- 
son each  in  Cincinnati  and  Washington;  and  since 
then,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  trip  through 
the  country,  she  has  filled  special  engagements  in  New 
York.  Her  reputation  as  an  actress  is  founded  chiefly 
upon  her  Madame  Prudence  in  "Camille,"  Madame 
Deschappdles  in  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  Mrs,  Hard- 
castle  in  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  Mrs,  Malaprop  in 
"  The  Rivals,"  and  the  Nurse  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 
Her  principal  recent  engagements  have  been  in 
"Tangled  Lives,"  "  Dr.  Bill,"  and  " Gossip,"  the  last 
in  support  of  Mrs.  Langtry.  Her  son,  Press  Eldridge, 
is  a  well-known  performer  on  the  minstrel  and  variety 
stage. 

John  A.  Ellsler  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Septem- 
ber 26,  1822,  and  began  his  first  connection  with  the 
theatre  in  1846  as  an  office  assistant  at  Peel's  Museum 
in  that  city.  Soon  after  he  became  assistant  property 
man,  and  before  long  was  given  small  speaking  parts, 
and  was  enrolled  as  a  regular  member  of  the  stock  com- 
pany which  included  Joseph  Jefferson,  Charles  Burke 
and  Mrs.  John  Hoey.  After  a  season  at  Peel's  he 
joined  William  E.  Burton's  company  at  the  Arch  Street 
Theatre,  and  during  the  three  seasons  he  spent  there 
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played  almost  every  line  of  parts,  from  young  lovers 
to  first  old  men.  He  next  joined  the  company  at  the 
Chatham  Street  Theatre  in  New  York,  and  after  a 
season  there  played  in  Charleston,  Savannah,  and 
other  Southern  cities.  Returning  North,  he  played  for 
several  seasons  in  the  smaller  cities  of  New  York  State, 
and  in  1855  went  to  Cleveland,  where  for  four  seasons 
he  controlled  the  Academy  of  Music,  hitherto  known 
as  Foster's  Varieties.  His  stock  company  at  that 
house,  of  which  he  was  an  active  member,  soon  be- 
came famous,  among  its  best-known  members  being 
James  Lewis,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Gilbert,  William  F.  Owen 
and  Joseph  £.  Whiting. 

In  1859  Mr.  Ellsler  took  charge  of  Wood's  Theatre 
in  Cincinnati,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  returned 
to  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Cleveland,  continuing  in 
active  theatrical  management  in  that  city  and  in  Pitts- 
burg for  the  ensuing  twenty-five  years.  In  1886  he 
took  up  his  residence  with  his  wife  in  New  York,  and 
since  then  has  appeared  only  occasionally  in  public. 

Mr.  Ellsler  married  Euphemia  Murray,  who  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1824.  Mrs.  Ellsler  was  an 
actress  who  had  appeared  in  child's  parts  when  very 
young,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  came  before  the 
public  again  at  the  Chatham  Street  Theatre  in  New 
York  as  Pauliru  in  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons."  Their 
daughter  Effie  became  a  well-known  actress. 

Rose  Eytinge  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  Sep- 
tember, 1835,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  appeared 
upon  the  amateur  stage  with  such  success  that  she 
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immediately  secured  a  professional  engagement  as  a 
member  of  Hough's  traveling  company,  with  which 
she  toured  through  the  West,  her  beauty  and  talents 
making  her  an  immediate  favorite.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  season  of  1855-56  she  joined  the  stock  com- 
pany at  the  Green  Street  Theatre  in  Albany,  making 
her  first  appearance  there  on  September  10,  1855,  as 
Virginia  to  the  Virginius  of  J.  A.  J.  Neafie.  Upon 
her  marriage  with  David  M.  Barnes,  who  had  been 
the  manager  at  Albany,  she  removed  to  New  York, 
and  played  in  that  city  for  the  first  time  in  1862,  at 
Laura  Keene's  Varieties,  later  the  Olympic  Theatre. 
In  1864  she  supported  Edwin  Booth  at  Niblo's  Gar- 
den in  his  first  production  of  "  The  Fool's  Revenge," 
in  which  she  created  the  part  of  Fiardelisa.  After 
performing  that  and  other  characters  with  Mr.  Booth, 
she  received  an  offer  late  in  1864  from  Mr.  Thayer,  to 
become  the  leading  lady  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  In 
1866  she  was  at  the  Winter  Garden,  New  York,  play- 
ing Julie  de  Mortemar  to  the  Richelieu  of  Booth,  the  De 
Mauprat  of  Charles  Barron  and  the  Marion  de  Lorme 
of  Marie  Wilkins.  On  November  7,  1866,  she  ap- 
peared at  the  New  York  Theatre,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mark  Smith  and  Lewis  Baker,  as  Katherien 
Peyton  in  the  dramatization  of  Charles  Reade's  "  Griffith 
Gaunt,"  the  notable  cast  including  John  K.  Mortimer 
in  the  title  role,  Lewis  Baker  as  Tom  Leicester^  Mark 
Smith  as  the  Chief  Justice^  G.  W.  Jamieson  as  Brother 
Leonard^  Mrs.  Gomersall  as  Mercy  Vint^  and  Marie 
Wilkins  as  Caroline  Ryder,  Upon  the  revival  of 
'<  Under  the  Gaslight "  at  the  same  house,  in  the  fall 
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of  1867,  she  did  so  well  as  the  persecuted  heroine  that 
she  was  immediately  engaged  as  principal  actress  at 
Wallack's  for  the  season  of  1868-69,  during  which 
she  played  Zady  Gay  Spanker,  Beatrice,  Nancy  Sikes, 
and  other  important  characters. 

Before  going  to  Wallack's  she  played  a  brief  en- 
gagement in  Boston,  appearing  principally  in  a  round 
of  Boudcault's  plays.  She  left  Wallack's  to  marry 
Colonel  George  H.  Butler,  with  whom  she  went  to 
Egypt,  where  he  was  Consul-General.  Mrs.  Butler 
stayed  there  over  two  years,  passing  the  winters  in 
Europe  and  her  summers  at  Ramleh,  a  delightful 
spot  on  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  ruins  of  Cleo- 
patra's Mansion. 

In  1 87 1  Miss  Ey tinge  made  a  notable  Cleopatra  in  a 
revival  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  at  the  Broadway  Thea- 
tre, New  York,  formerly  Wood's  Museum,  and  later 
Daly's  Theatre,  the  Antony  being  Frederick  Warde. 
At  a  later  date,  while  starring  in  California,  under  the 
management  of  John  McCullough,  she  appeared  as 
Cleopatra  with  decided  success,  the  Antony  being 
Thomas  W.  Keene,  and  the  Enobarbus  Harry  Ed- 
wards. One  of  Miss  Eytinge's  most  noted  assumptions 
was  Nancy  Sikes  in  "  Oliver  Twist,"  which  she  went 
to 'the  Olympic  Theatre,  London,  to  perform,  and 
with  which  she  made  so  great  an  effect  that  Tom 
Taylor  and  Charles  Reade  advised  her  to  remain  in 
England.  Tom  Taylor  offered  to  write  a  play  for  her, 
to  be  called  "  Boadicea,'*  but  she  preferred  to  return 
to  America.  On  her  return  to  this  country,  after  a 
tour  around  the  world,  she  became  leading  lady  at 
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the  Union  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  creating  while 
there  Armande  in  "  Led  Astray,"  GabrieUe  in  "  The 
Geneva  Cross,"  Rose  Michel^  Felicia  in  the  play  of 
that  name,  and  many  other  characters.  She  then 
starred  in  *'  Rose  Michel,"  and  later  made  a  notable 
hit  at  the  Standard  Theatre  in  New  York  as  Gervaise 
in  "  Drink,"  Charles  Reade's  dramatization  of  Zola's 
novel,  "  L'Assommoir." 

Miss  Eytinge  became  most  thoroughly  appreciated 
when  traveling  through  the  country  with  the  Wallack- 
Davenport  combination.  She  played  Margaret  Over- 
reach to  Davenport's  Sir  Giles;  Lady  Amaranth  in 
"  Wild  Oats " ;  Ophelia  to  the  Hamlet  of  Davenport, 
James  W.  Wallack  representing  the  Ghost;  Desdemona 
to  Wallack's  Othello  and  Davenport's  lago;  and,  most 
frequently,  Nancy  Sikes  to  the  Fagin  of  Wallack  and 
Bill  Sikes  of  Davenport.  After  leaving  them  she 
played  a  short  star  engagement  at  th^e  Boston  Mu- 
seum, supported  by  William  Warren,  Charles  Barron, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Vincent,  and  Annie  Clarke.  She  after- 
wards appeared  in  Boston  at  the  HoUis  Street  Thea- 
tre, in  a  version  arranged  by  herself  of  Browning's  play, 
"  Colombe's  Birthday."  Her  other  adaptations  were 
"  Oliver  Twist "  and  "  Dombey  and  Son ; "  in  the 
latter  she  performed  Edith,  In  the  early  nineties  she 
had  her  own  company  on  the  road,  staging  all  her 
plays,  and  giving  instructions  occasionally  to  the 
artists  she  employed,  which  probably  led  to  her 
present  determination  to  confine  herself  mainly  to 
teaching. 

Miss  Eytinge  married  for  her  third  husband  Cyril 
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Searle,  an  English  actor.    A  daughter,  Pearl  Eytinge, 
has  been  on  the  stage. 

Owen  Fawcett  was  bom  in  London  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  1838,  of  a  family  noted  on  the  English  stage. 
There  were  two  John  Fawcetts,  father  and  son,  the 
elder  a  comedian  of  Garrick's  day,  who  died  in  1793, 
and  the  younger  a  celebrated  player  of  the  early  part 
of  this  century.  He  was  bom  in  1769,  died  in  1837, 
and  was  the  cousin  of  Charles  Fawcett,  grandfather  of 
Owen.  Charles  Fawcett  was  a  member  of  Macready's 
company  for  several  years,  and  a  popular  provincial 
actor;  of  his  two  brothers,  John  came  to  America  in 
1 795  and  acted  in  all  our  leading  theatres;  while  William 
remained  in  England,  and  after  a  career  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre  as  an  imitator  of  leading  London  actors, 
retired  from  the  stage  to  keep  a  small  bookshop  in 
Radnorshire,  Wales,  where  he  died.  Owen  Fawcett's 
father,  also  named  Charles,  was  an  actor  at  Hull, 
England,  in  1826,  and  gave  up  the  stage  on  coming 
to  America.  He  was  bom  October  13,  1805,  in 
Stafford,  and  died  at  Philadelphia  on  July  27,  1867 ; 
he  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  popular  plays. 

In  1853  Owen  Fawcett  began  his  career  as  a  pro- 
fessional actor,  making  his  d^but  on  December  7,  at 
Norristown,  Pa.,  as  young  George  Shelby  in  one  of 
the  earliest  dramatizations  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
For  four  seasons  thereafter  he  toured  with  travelling 
companies  through  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States, 
and  in  September,  1857,  went  to  Norfolk  and  Peters- 
burg, Virginia,  and  there  supported  Maggie  Mitchell, 
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Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers  (her  first  starring  engagement  was  at 
Norfolk  in  November,  1857),  and  James  £.  Murdoch. 
The  remainder  of  the  season  was  spent  at  the  Front 
Street  Theatre  in  Baltimore.  In  the  summer  of  1858 
he  was  a  member  of  a  stock  company  at  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  the  following  season  was  at  Pittsburg. 
The  stars  were  J.  H.  Taylor,  James  Booth  Roberts, 
J.  W.  Wallack,  Jr.,  "  Captain  "  Adah  Isaacs  Menken 
(she  was  so  annoimced,  and  her  certificate  as  cap- 
tain in  a  Dayton,  Ohio,  military  company  was  framed 
and  hung  in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre),  Yankee  Locke, 
Lucille  and  Helen  Western,  Barry  Sullivan,  Jean 
Margaret  Davenport,  Mrs.  Farren,  and  Joseph  Proc- 
tor. The  years  until  1864  were  spent  at  hard  work  in 
various  companies  at  Baltimore,  Washington,  Alexan- 
dria and  neighboring  cities.  While  rehearsing  at 
Baltimore  on  April  19,  1861,  Mr.  Fawcett  and  his 
companions  could  hear  the  shooting  caused  by  the 
memorable  attack  on  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment. About  this  period,  during  a  Baltimore  engage- 
ment of  Charlotte  Cushman,  he  played  Rosencrantz 
to  her  Hamlet,  Prince  Escalus  to  her  Romeo,  and  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  to  her  Cardinal  Wolsey, 

This  work  was  diversified  by  brief  summer  engage- 
ments. On  July  4, 1 86 1,  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  New  York,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  as  Mr,  Wadd 
in  support  of  the  Florences  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney 
Williams  in  "The  Irish  Lion,"  the  occasion  being 
notable  as  the  first  joint  appearances  of  the  Florences 
and  the  Williamses.  The  next  summer  season  at 
Ford's  Theatre  in  Washington  was  made  notable  by  a 
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Fisher,    Louis    James,  James    Lewis,  and    William 
Davidge. 
At  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in  New  York  in  1878- 

1879,  he  supported  Modjeska,  Mary  Anderson,  Edwin 
Booth,  and  Joseph  Jefferson,  closing  the  season  with 
a  spring  tour  as  Chofiot  Hill  in  '<  Engaged.*'  In  the 
early  part  of  1879-80  he  played  one  of  the  Dromios 
in  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  in  a  Western  tour  with 
J.  H.  Wallick's  company,  and  from  January  to  Jime, 

1880,  he  toured  in  Bartley  CampbeU's  "  Galley  Slave/* 
After  three  seasons  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  New 
York,  under  the  management  of  A.  M.  Palmer,  he  sup- 
ported Edwin  Booth  in  1883-84,  and  in  May  of  the 
latter  year  was  engaged  by  Frank  Mayo  for  a  Chicago 
production  of  "  Nordeck.*'  Again  at  the  Union  Square 
Theatre  in  1884-85,  he  opened  the  latter  half  of  1885, 
starring  through  the  West  in  a  farce-comedy  called 
"  Dodging."  From  January  to  August,  1886,  he  was 
with  Modjeska,  and  for  the  four  subsequent  seasons 
played  low  comedy  r61es  in  support  of  Edwin  Booth, 
Booth  and  Barrett,  and  Booth  and  Modjeska.  In 
1890-91  he  spent  his  first  season  in  Sothem's  com- 
pany, and  in  December,  1892,  he  supported  Minnie 
Gale  on  her  farewell  tour,  which  lasted  until  May, 
1893.  A  brief  summer  engagement  that  year  at 
Daly's  Theatre,  a  tour  with  Mrs.  John  Drew  in  "  The 
Rivals"  and  "The  Road  to  Ruin,"  a  few  months  with 
the  Lyceum  Comedy  Company  and  the  two  seasons 
firom  1894-96  as  Stephen  Spettigue  in  "  Charley's  Aunt," 
were  followed  at  the  outset  of  the  season  of  1896-97 
with  a  renewal  of  his  association  with  Mr.  Sothem  as 


Antaine  in  "  An  Enemy  to  the  King."  The  next  season 
he  played  the  Rev.  Mr,  Blimboe  in  "The  Adventure 
of  Lady  Ursula,"  and  in  1898-99  was  seen  as  Giles  in 
"  A  Colonial  Girl,"  and  as  Mausqueton  in  "  The  Ring's 
Musketeer." 

William  J.  FERGUSONTthe  son  of  Alexander  and 
Ann  Ferguson,  was  bom  June  8,  1849,  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Manager  John  T.  Ford  was  a  friend  of 
his  father,  and  observing  elocutionary  and  mimetic 
talents  in  the  boy,  placed  him  at  the  early  age  ot 
fifteen  as  call-boy  in  the  Washington  Theatre,  giving 
him  instructive  opportunities  upon  the  stage.  Ford's 
prompter,  O'Brien,  once  said  of  young  Ferguson : 

"  While  I  was  prompter  at  Ford's  Theatre  the  call- 
boy  was  called  upon  to  do  the  pantomimic  part  of  a 
young  Indian  in  '  Metamora '  with  Edwin  Forrest. 
The  Indian  was  supposed  to  be  asleep  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree.  A  shot  had  been  fired,  and  the  lad,  with  a  sud- 
den start,  rose  to  his  feet  and  struck  an  attitude  ot 
alarm.  Mr.  Forrest  stopped  the  rehearsal,  and  said : 
*  My  boy,  why  do  you  do  that  ?  It  is  wrong.  Who 
told  you  to  make  that  movement?*  (When  Forrest's 
voice  had  full  vein  the  scenery  shook,  and  so  did  the 
actors.)  But,  nothing  daunted,  young  Ferguson  re- 
plied :  *  Why,  Mr.  Forrest,  are  you  not  an  advocate  of 
natural  acting?  I  have  often  heard  you  say  so  to 
the  company  at  rehearsal.'  *  Yes,'  said  the  tragedian, 
in  a  somewhat  calmer  tone.  *  Well,'  continued  the 
young  member,  <  I  heard  a  musket  shot,  and  naturally 
sprang  to  my  feet.'     *  Oh,  yes,'  growled  Forrest;  *but 
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this  is  a  unique  character  you  are  doing  —  an  Indian. 
He  is  not  emotional;  he  never  starts,  even  at  the 
sound  of  a  gun.  I  have  lived  with  him ;  I  've  studied 
him ;  you  cannot  take  him  by  surprise.  However,  on 
general  principles,  you  are  right;  you  have  thought  it 
out;  you  think.'  Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Wright,  his 
stage  manager,  in  an  aside,  but  loud  enough  for  the 
company  to  hear:  *  He  thinks — this  boy  thinks! 
Well,  some  of  our  actors  might  follow  his  example.' 
And  patting  the  young  Indian  on  the  shoulder,  Forrest 
said :  *  Try  again.     You  'U  be  an  actor  yet.' " 

Forrest  himself  had  once  been  a  "  call-boy,"  as  had 
Booth,  Florence^  Jefferson^  Edwin  Adams  and  many 
other  eminent  actors. 

The  first  speaking  part  the  youthful  call-boy  had  at 
Ford's  Theatre  was  as  Falstaff's  Hig^,  Hackett  being 
the  Falstaff,  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

Mr.  Ferguson,  who  played  Lieutenant  Vernon,  R. 
N.,  in  **  Our  American  Cousin,"  was  on  the  stage, 
near  the  prompter's  box  at  the  right  first  entrance 
at  half-past  nine  of  the  eventful  evening  of  April  14, 
1865,  talking  with  the  manager.  Miss  Laura  Keene, 
while  she  was  waiting  to  go  on  for  the  third  scene 
of  the  third  act.  Hearing  the  report  of  a  pistol, 
he  turned  to  see  John  Wilkes  Booth  leap  from  the 
President's  box  on  the  other  side,  cross  the  stage 
rapidly,  passing  between  Miss  Keene  and  himself, 
and  run  between  the  fiats  and  the  side  wall  to  the 
littie  rear  door. 

After  the  real  tragedy  had  closed  Ford's  house,  Mr. 
Ferguson  engaged  with  Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Conway's 
Brooklyn  company,  and  remained  with  her  two  years ; 


thence  to  Wallack's  in  1867  for  five  years;  after- 
ward he  joined  William  Stuart's  company  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  New  York,  and  finally  took  up  eccentric 
comedy  as  his  specialty,  having  previously  played  all 
sorts  of  parts  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  in  the 
same  city.  An  engagement  to  open  the  new  Lyceum 
Theatre  with  Daniel  Frohman  having  fallen  through, 
he  went  starring  for  a  season  as  Sir  Chauncey  Trip  in 
a  farce  comedy  entitled  "  A  Friendly  Tip." 

His  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  December  8,  1879,  as  Webster  Winne  in 
"  Fairfax,"  Joseph  E.  Whiting,  Joseph  Wheelock,  W. 
F.  Owen,  and  Agnes  Booth  being  in  the  cast.  Three 
years  later  he  returned  to  that  city  to  play  MercuHo  to 
Modjeska's  Juliet  In  1884-85  he  made  his  third  visit 
to  Boston,  playing  Macari  in  "  Called  Back  " ;  Lard 
Cairngorm  in  "The  Mighty  Dollar"  with  Florence, 
and  Clay  Hawkins  to  Raymond's  Colonel  Sellers, 

After  a  round  of  brief  engagements  in  various  parts 
of  the  Union,  performing  eccentric  characters,  he  re- 
turned to  Boston,  appearing  February  3, 1887,  in  Dion 
Boucicault's  production  of  "  Fin  Mac  Cool,"  a  revised 
version  of  "  Belle  Lamar,"  playing  Chauncey  Lamar 
with  Boucicault,  Fritz  Williams,  and  Louise  Thorn- 
dyke  in  the  other  principal  parts.  His  other  success- 
ful personations  of  these  days  were  the  Detective  in 
**  Jim  the  Penman,"  and  Mortimer  to  Mansfield's  Beau 
BrummelL  In  1893  he  created  the  part  of  Stephen 
Pettigue  in  "  Chariey's  Aunt "  at  the  Standard  Theatre 
New  York,  and  in  1894  the  character  of  Jim  Dixon 
in  "  The  Fatal  Card  "  at  Palmer's  Theatre  in  the  same 
city,  both  plays  proving  remarkably  successful.     He 
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made  a  hit  as  Joseph  HngUt  in  "  The  Gay  Parisians/' 
and  during  the  season  of  1898-99  was  seen  as  Cham- 
pallier  in  "  The  Turtle."  Mr.  Ferguson  married  Miss 
Fanny  Pierson  in  1869.  She  died  in  1878,  and  in 
June,  1880,  he  married  Miss  Remsen. 

Minnie  Maddern  Fiske  was  bom  in  New  Orleans 
in  December,  1864.  Her  father,  Thomas  Davey,  was 
a  pioneer  manager  through  the  West  and  South,  and 
her  mother,  Lizzie  Maddern,  was  a  versatile  actress 
and  an  accomplished  musician.  It  was  the  constant 
remark  among  theatrical  people  that  Lizzie  Maddern 
could  not  only  compose  the  incidental  music  for  a 
play,  but  that  she  could  score  the  orchestra  parts  as 
well.  Her  daughter  was  literally  cradled  in  the 
theatre.  One  night,  in  New  Orleans,  the  child  es- 
caped from  the  room  where  she  had  been  put  to  bed 
and  wandered  upon  the  stage  at  the  precise  moment 
when  her  mother,  dressed  as  a  fairy,  was  emerging 
from  a  gigantic  water-lily  in  the  transformation  scene 
of  a  Christmas  spectacle.  "  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  mamma's  appearance,"  said  Mrs.  Fiske  in  telling 
the  story  years  after.  "You  see,  I  was  a  veritable 
child  of  the  stage.  I  had  no  (disapproval  of  tights, 
even  at  so  young  an  age,  and  even  when  my  mother 
wore  them.  Before  any  one  saw  what  I  was  going  to 
do,  I  ran  right  to  her  and  began  explaining  my  nurse's 
treachery.  I  am  told  that  I  was  received  with  ap- 
plause, and  that  my  first  appearance,  even  though  it 
was  impromptu,  was  a  success.  It  was  a  bit  irregular, 
but  it  was  an  appearance,  and  I  had  n't  even  a  touch 
of  stage  fright." 
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Her  first  regular  appearance  was  made,  however, 
when  she  was  but  three  years  old,  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  and  to  her  was  intrusted  the  important  juvenile 
part  of  the  J?uk^  of  York  in  Shakespeare's  "  Richard 
III."  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  character  is 
rarely  acted  by  a  child  of  less  than  six  or  eight.  Be 
fore  she  had  reached  her  twelfth  year  she  had  played 
almost  all  the  youthful  r61es  in  the  classic  repertory 
which  prevailed  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies. 
She  had  become  an  experienced  actress  almost  before 
she  had  reached  her  teens;  and  was  well  known  to 
the  theatre-goers  when  many  actors  who  are  now 
merely  a  memory  had  scarcely  begun  their  public 
life.  When  barely  six  years  old  she  played  WilUe 
Leigh  in  Laura  Keene's  New  York  production  of 
"  Himted  Down  " ;  she  played  the  usual  round  of  child 
parts  with  Barry  Sullivan;  was  with  Lucille  Western 
during  her  last  Southern  tour,  and  was  the  original 
Little  Fritz  at  Niblo's  in  the  first  of  J.  K.  Emmet's 
successes.  She  was  little  Paul  in  "  The  Octoroon,"  to 
the  Wahnotee  of  James  S.  Maffitt;  Franko  in  "Guy 
Mannering,"  to  the  Meg  Merrilies  of  Mrs.  Waller ;  the 
infant  Prince  in  the  famous  revival  of "  King  John  " 
at  Booth's  Theatre,  with  Junius  Brutus  Booth  as  the 
King^  and  Agnes  Booth  as  Constance,  She  early 
came  imder  the  eye  of  Dion  Boucicault,  who  was  the 
first  to  recognize  her  innate  talent.  "  Where  shall  we 
place  this  rare,  unique,  fantastic  creature,  who  is  still 
too  young  to  comprehend  the  work  that  lies  before 
her  ?  "  said  he.  "  Here  is  no  radiant  Juliet y  no  stately 
Paulincy  no  majestic  Parthenia,  Here  is  only  an  odd 
morsel  of  humanity,  half  child,  half  woman ;  a  creature 
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with  thin,  wiry  body,  a  pale  face,  nervous  lips  and 
wonderful  eyes."  And  he  went  on  to  prophesy  that 
only  time  and  experience  gained  in  living  would 
finally  and  in  proper  season  lift  her  to  her  sphere. 

At  thirteen  Minnie  Maddem  was  playing  such 
characters  as  Louisa  in  "The  Two  Orphans,"  Lucy 
Fairweather  in  "  The  Streets  of  New  York,"  and  Mar- 
jorie  in  "  The  Rough  Diamond."  In  the  meantime, 
however,  she  spent  some  time  at  school^  so  that  when 
she  came  to  take  up  the  stage  as  her  life  work  she 
was  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  struggle.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  she  became  a  star.  Lotta  and  Maggie 
Mitchell  were  coining  money  by  appearing  in  dramatic 
abominations  known  as  "  protean  pieces."  They  were 
merely  strings  of  incidents  conditioned  to  the  person- 
ality of  the  star.  In  this  sort  of  play  Miss  Maddem 
first  began  to  tour  the  country.  At  the  Park  Theatre, 
New  York,  May  20,  1882,  she  appeared  in  "  Fogg's 
Ferry,"  a  piece  later  used  by  Lizzie  Evans,  and  since 
then  her  genius  has  been  developing  steadily,  and  she 
has  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  high  goal  of 
artistic  success  which  is  not  marked  solely  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  mob.  Her  progress  from  variety  and  farce 
to  serious  drama  shows  the  gradual  development  of 
her  confidence  in  herself  and  her  wise  reliance  upon 
the  unerring  trend  of  her  own  powers.  Her  choice  of 
plays  makes  it  clear  that  she  is  one  of  the  very  few 
players  who  are  able  to  judge  accurately  of  the  exact 
relations  of  a  dramatic  character  to  the  temperament 
of  its  exponent. 

During  the  ensuing  eight  years  Minnie  Maddem 
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starred  in  several  plays,  the  most  prominent  among 
them  being  "Caprice"  and  "In  Spite  of  All"  (the 
latter  an  adaptation  by  Steele  Mackaye  of  Sardou's 
"Andrea"),  which  was  produced  in  New  York  in 
September,  1885,  by  a  strong  company,  including 
Richard  Mansfield.  In  the  fall  of  1888  she  presented 
"  Lady  Jemima,"  a  play  by  Noel  Grant;  and  in  May, 
1889^  appeared  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  in 
"  Featherbrain,"  the  supporting  cast  including  such 
well-known  players  as  Wilton  Lackaye,  Odette  Tyler, 
James  O.  Barrows,  Thomas  Bums  and  WiUiam  Faver- 
sham.  In  1890,  upon  her  marriage  to  Harrison  Grey 
Fiske,  she  retired  from  the  stage  for  a  period  of  three 
years. 

The  beginning  of  the  season  of  1893-94  found  Mrs. 
Fiske  again  before  the  footlights,  th^  first  r61e  which 
marked  her  return  being  the  notable  one  of  Nora  in 
Ibsen's  "  A  Doll's  House."  She  at  once  challenged 
immediate  attention  and  the  most  exacting  criticism. 
A  tour  followed  in  an  inadequate  play  called  "  Hes- 
ter Crewe,"  and  it  was  not  until  four  years  later  that 
she  startled  the  theatrical  world  with  her  wonderful 
interpretation  of  Tess,  In  the  meantime  she  played 
almost  continuously  in  New  York  and  in  the  cities  of 
the  West  and  South.  The  subsequent  seasons  until 
her  creation  of  Tess  marked  her  appearance  in  "  The 
Queen  of  Liars,"  an  English  version  of  Daudet's  "  La 
Menteuse  ";  "A  Doll's  House  " ;  Cesarine  in  Dumas's 
"La  Femme  de  Claude";  "The  Light  from  St. 
Agnes  "  (a  play  from  her  own  pen) ;  "  The  Right  to 
Happiness  "  (later  known  as  "  Love  Finds  the  Way  "), 
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and  several  other  emotional  dramas.  On  March  2, 
1897,  she  first  appeared  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre, 
New  York,  in  Lorimer  Stoddard's  dramatization  of 
"Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles."  Two  months  later  she 
presented  "  Divor9ons,"  pla3ring  Cyprienne  to  the  Des 
PrunelUs  of  Frederic  de  Belleville. 

During  the  season  of  1898-99  she  added  to  her 
repertory  "Magda,"  "Frou-Frou,"  and  Giulia  in 
Horace  B.  Fry's  one-act  drama,  "  Little  Italy,"  and  in 
the  fall  of  1899  created  Becky  Sharp  in  a  dramatic 
version  of  *'  Vanity  Fair." 

Katherine  Florence  was  bom  in  Birmingham, 
England,  the  daughter  of  James  and  Katherine  Rogers, 
both  parents  being  reputable  and  well-known  artists 
in  England.  After  receiving  an  excellent  education 
at  Villa  Maria  Convent,  Montreal,  Canada,  and  St. 
Gabriel's,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  she  spent  a  year  at  school 
in  Paris,  and  then  decided  to  assume  the  name  of 
Florence  and  go  on  the  stage.  She  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance with  her  mother  in  a  play  called  "  Miss 
Multon,"  acting  the  part  of  the  little  boy  PauL  Since 
then  she  has  been  on  the  stage  continuously.  She 
played  Fleance  in  Mrs.  Langtry's  production  of  "  Mac- 
beth," at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in  New  Yor^^,  Agnes 
with  Stuart  Robson  in  "  The  Henrietta,"  Mabel  Den- 
man  with  W.  H.  Crane  in  "  The  Senator,"  and  Fawn 
Afraidy  the  Indian  Maiden,  in  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Be- 
hind Me,"  when  it  was  introduced  at  the  opening  of 
the  Empire  Theatre,  New  York  City.  She  was  a 
most  useful  and  admired  member  of  the  stock  com- 


pany  of  Daniel  Frohman's  Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York 
for  five  seasons,  appearing  in  "  The  Amazons,"  "  The 
Country  Cousins,"  "A  Woman's  Silence,"  "Leonie," 
"The  Ideal  Husband,"  "When  a  Man's  Married," 
"  The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly,"  and  other  Lyceum, 
successes.  The  season  of  1898-99  she  played  a  month 
in  "  On  and  Off,"  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  and 
then  joined  E.  H.  Sothem's  company,  playing  Gabri- 
elle  in  "  The  King's  Musketeer,"  and  following  Miss 
Hamed  in  the  part  of  Molly  in  "A  Colonial  Girl." 
The  next  season  she  became  Mr.  Gillette's  leading 
woman  in  his  production  of  "  Sherlock  Holmes."  On 
June  25,  1896,  she  was  married  to  Fritz  WiUiams. 

EuPHEMiA  Germon  was  bom  in  Augusta,  Georgia, 
June  13,  1845,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green- 
bury  C.  Germon.  Her  father  was  the  original  Uncle 
Tom  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  died  in  Chicago  in 
April,  1854,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  Her  mother 
was  Jane  Anderson,  a  granddaughter  of  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son, the  father  of  the  present  Joseph  Jefferson.  Mrs. 
Germon  was  born  in  February,  1822,  made  her  d^but 
in  1829,  and  after  a  long  and  auspicious  career  retired 
from  active  professional  life  in  1889,  to  reside  in  Bal- 
timore. Euphemia  made  her  first  appearance  in  early 
youth  at  the  benefit  of  Stuart  Robson  at  the  Holliday 
Street  Theatre,  Baltimore,  in  the  character  of  Sally 
Scraggs  in  "  Sketches  in  India."  She  then,  failing  to 
obtain  a  promised  engagement  from  Laura  Keene,  who 
objected  to  her  youth,  went  with  Sinn  and  Grover  for 
two  seasons  in  Philadelphia  and  Washington.     A  bet- 


ter  offer  was  made  by  Edwin  Booth  and  J.  S.  Clarke, 
who  then  jointly  managed  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre, 
Philadelphia,  which  she  accepted,  and  remained  there 
until  Brougham  opened  his  new  Lyceum  in  New  York, 
when  she  became  established  at  Broadway  and  Broome 
Street,  first  with  Brougham,  and  then  as  a  popular  fix- 
ture at  Wallack's  Theatre  in  the  same  place.  Her  com- 
panions in  those  days  included,  besides  Lester  Wal- 
lack  and  John  Brougham,  Charles  Mathews,  Dion 
Boucicaulty  John  Gilbert,  Charles  Fisher,  James  H. 
Stoddart,  William  R.  Blake,  Harry  Montague,  Harry 
Becketty  Rose  Coghlan,  Madame  Ponisi,  Mrs.  Hoey, 
Mrs.  Vernon  and  a  host  of  other  eminent  artists. 

During  1865^  and  1864  Miss  Germon  was  absent 
firom  New  Yoik,  playing  her  fiiTorite  soubrette  parts 
at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  but  re- 
tiUDed  in  the  fall  of  1864. 

For  several  years  thereafter  Effie  Germon  was  identi- 
fied with  the  Wallack  theatres  and  with  many  of  the  ad- 
mirable performances  given  by  the  most  renowned 
aggregation  of  comedians  ever  collected  in  America, 
she  being  not  the  least  popular  of  that  splendid  array. 
She  is  especially  remembered  in  the  Robertsonian 
comedies,  notably  in  "  School,"  which  in  1869  was 
frequently  played  with  Miss  Germon  as  Naomi  Tighe^ 
Lester  Wallack  as  Jack  FointZj  Gilbert  as  Dr.  Sut- 
cliffisy  Charles  Fisher  as  Farintoshy  Stoddart  as  Mr, 
Krux  and  Mrs.  Vernon  as  Mrs,  Sutcliffe, 

After  Lester  Wallack's  death  she  engaged  one  sea- 
son with  Richard  Mansfield,  played  one  year  at  Daly's 
New  York  theatre,  and  then  for  three  years  with  Frank 
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W.  Sanger.  Since  then  she  has  played  occasionally 
with  traveling  companies,  such  as  the  Mordaunt  and 
Block  stock  company,  and  in  1899  was  seen  in  the 
successful  farce  entitled  ''Because  She  Loved  Him 
So." 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Gilbert  was  bom  in  the  Lancashire 
town  of  Rochdale  on  October  21,  182 1.  Her  family 
name  was  Hartley,  and  the  child  early  began  to 
dream  of  a  great  stage  career,  with  herself  as  Lady 
Macbeth^  Ophelia^  Julia,  Portia  and  other  exalted 
characters.  But  fate  selected  a  different  sphere  for 
her.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  financial  difficulties  beset 
her  father,  and  she  accepted  a  proffered  opportunity 
to  earn  her  own  living  by  becoming  a  dancer.  Her 
parents  consented,  although  they  never  fully  approved 
the  step,  and  so  little  Ann  Hartley  became  a  pupil  at 
the  ballet  school  connected  with  the  Haymarket  The- 
atre in  London,  and  was  taught  by  Paul  Taglioni  in 
accordance  with  his  famous  father's  exquisite  methods. 
"  We  wore  dresses,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert  in  a  conversa- 
tion some  fifteen  years  ago, "  reaching  below  the  knee, 
flowing  and  modest,  and  the  bodice  was  more  discreet 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  dinner  dress.  I  take  pains  to 
say  this  because  even  now  it  makes  my  face  bum  to 
hear  people  say  of  me,  *She  was  a  ballet  dancer/ 
knowing  they  have  in  their  minds  the  ballet  dancer  of 
to-day,  with  a  frill  and  a  necklace  for  a  toilet,  and 
suggestive  high  kicking  and  acrobatic  exercises  as  a 
substitute  for  the  very  poetry  of  motion." 

In  1846  Miss  Hartley  became  the  wife  of  George 
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H.  Gilbert,  a  dancer  in  the  company  of  which  she 
was  a  member,  and  together  they  filled  many  engage- 
ments in  the  British  theatres.  Having  saved  consid- 
erable money,  they  resolved  to  give  up  the  stage  and 
settle  in  America,  Mrs.  Gilbert's  only  regret  being  to 
leave  her  profession  without  ever  having  had  a  speak- 
ing part.  She  was,  as  she  once  naively  expressed  it, 
"  thoroughly  tired  of  talking  through  her  toes."  When 
they  arrived  in  this  country,  however,  they  found  that 
their  reputation  had  preceded  them,  and  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  accept  an  offer  from  John  B.  Rice  to 
join  his  stock  company  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Gilbert  re- 
mained a  dancer  until  two  or  three  years  after  her 
arrival  here,  and  then  took  advantage  of  a  chance  to 
appear  as  the  J*airy  in  "  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth." 
That  was  the  beginning  of  her  dramatic  career,  and 
she  was  so  ready  to  accept  insignificant  parts  in  addi- 
tion to  dancing  between  the  acts,  that  she  received  an 
exceptionally  varied  and  valuable  training  in  the  stage 
repertory  of  the  day.  Her  greatest  successes  were  even 
then  in  old  woman  parts,  because  she  was  willing  to 
assume  a  disguise  at  the  expense  of  her  pride  in  main- 
taining her  own  youthful  looks.  While  in  John  A. 
Ellsler's  company,  of  which  her  husband  was  stage 
manager,  she  played  heavy  and  elderly  characters, 
and  made  her  first  hit  in  1857,  as  Wichavenda  in 
John  Brougham's  "  Pocahontas."  In  1858  she  was  a 
member  of  Lewis  Baker's  company  in  Louisville,  and 
in  1 86 1  went  to  Wood's  Theatre  in  Cincinnati.  Her 
first  appearance  in  New  York  was  made  at  the  old 
Olympic  Theatre  in  1864,  and  some  time  thereafter 
she  was  a  member  of  Lester  Wallack's  company. 
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In  1869  Mrs.  Gilbert  began  her  connection  with 
Augustin  Daly's  company,  appearing  on  the  opening 
night  of  the  first  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  August  16, 
1869,  as  Mrs.  Kinpeck  in  Robertson's  "  Play."  Mrs. 
Gilbert's  line  of  characters  in  those  days  was  wide, 
and  of  course  much  less  restricted  than  during  her 
last  seasons  with  Mr.  Daly.  She  played  the  Baronne 
d€  Cambri  in  "  Frou-Frou,"  the  Countess  Pompion  in 
"Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts,"  the  Marquise  in 
"  Caste,"  Lady  Allworth  in  "  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts,"  the  Frau  von  Harfthal  in  "  Dreams,"  and 
Mrs.  Croaker  in  "  The  Good  Natured  Man,"  her  first 
season  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  and  the  second 
season  her  weird  Hester  Dethridge  in  Mr.  Daly's  dram- 
atization of  Wilkie  Collins's  "Man  and  Wife"  was 
the  talk  of  theatrical  New  York.  Her  Mrs.  Mould 
in  "  Not  Such  a  Fool  as  He  Looks,"  during  Charles 
Mathews's  engagement,  was  a  droll  sketch  which  re- 
called memories  of  her  Sairey  Gamp  at  the  Olympic 
Theatre  a  few  years  before.  As  the  Infant  Fhenome- 
7ion  in  "  The  Savage  and  the  Maiden  "  she  had  a  good 
chance  to  show  her  skill  as  a  dancer.  When  James 
Lewis  joined  Mr.  Daly's  company,  Mrs.  Gilbert  began 
playing  that  delicious  series  of  injured  wives  to  his 
long-suffering  husbands  which  continued  almost  unin- 
terruptedly until  Mr.  Lewis's  death  in  the  fall  of  1896. 
In  Daly's  special  old  comedy  productions  some  of  Mrs. 
Gilbert's  parts  were :  Mistress  Quickly  in  "  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor" ;  Mrs.  Candour  in  "  The  School  for 
Scandal " ;  Mrs.  Rackett  in  "  The  Belle's  Stratagem  " ; 
Mrs,  Hardcastle  in  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  " ;  Mme. 
Deschappelles  in  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons  "  (with  Charles 
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Coghlan  as  Claude  and  Fanny  Davenport  as  Pauline) ; 
and  Curtis  in  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  After 
Mr.  Daly's  death  Mrs.  Gilbert  was  engaged  by  Charles 
Frohman,  and  created  the  part  of  Susan  Abbey ^  a 
kindly  maiden  aunt,  in  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  play  of 
"  Miss  Hobbs,"  when  it  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  New  York,  on  September  7,  1899.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert died  in  December,  1866. 

William  Hooker  Gillette  was  bom  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  on  July  24, 1853.  He  comes  of  a  family 
noted  in  the  history  of  his  native  State,  his  father, 
Francis  Gillette,  having  been  a  United  States  senator, 
and  his  elder  brother  a  representative  in  Congress. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Hartford  High  School  in 
1873,  and  after  studying  for  a  time  at  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  at  Boston  University  and  at 
the  Monroe  College  of  Oratory  in  Boston,  relinquished 
all  other  duties  for  the  ambitious  rdle  of  actor-drama- 
tist. While  a  student  he  was  a  persistent  theatre-goer, 
and  secured  an  excellent  introductory  knowledge  of 
stagecraft  by  acting  as  supernumerary  at  the  local 
theatres.  He  had  also  given  public  readings  in  a 
number  of  Connecticut  towns  and  villages,  and  had 
achieved  some  success  in  imitations  of  well-known 
actors. 

With  such  earnest  early  training  for  the  stage,  Mr. 
Gillette's  subsequent  success  was  well-nigh  assured 
when  he  made  his  professional  d^but  in  New  Orleans 
after  having  violently  severed  himself  from  the  some- 
what antagonistic  parental  authority  which  endeavored 


to  nip  his  aspirations  in  the  bud.  His  Southern  ca- 
reer was  brief  and  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  he  con- 
sidered it  by  no  means  profitable  to  act  for  an  indefinite 
period  without  salary,  and  he  accordingly  came  North, 
securing  through  the  kindness  of  Mark  Twain  a  posi- 
tion in  John  T.  Raymond's  company,  then  playing 
"  The  Gilded  Age  "  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  Boston. 
The  two  following  seasons  he  was  a  member  of  Ben 
Macauley's  company  in  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  and 
subsequently  was  on  the  road  a  season  with  a  travel- 
ling troupe. 

In  the  midst  of  this  rambling  life,  some  part  of  which 
was  spent,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  human  nature, 
as  an  apprentice  in  a  machine-shop  and  as  a  peddler, 
Mr.  Gillette  found  time  to  write  **  The  Professor  "  and 
secure  its  presentation  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
New  York,  on  June  i,  1881,  with  himself  in  the  title 
character.  It  proved  an  immediate  success,  and  after 
quite  a  run  in  New  York  was  continued  on  the  road 
with  equally  satisfactory  results.  He  then  wrote  "  Es- 
meralda "  in  collaboration  with  Mrs.  Frances  Hodg- 
son Burnett,  and  after  acting  for  a  season  in  "  Young 
Mrs.  Winthrop,"  produced  in  1884  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre  in  New  York  the  adaptation  from  the  German 
of  Von  Moser*s  "  Der  Bibliothekar,"  known  first  as 
"  Digby's  Secretary."  A  rival  version  called  "  The 
Private  Secretary  "  was  performed  by  A.  M.  Palmer's 
company  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  and  a  threat- 
ened lawsuit  was  avoided  by  a  compromise  which 
resulted  in  the  union  of  the  two  plays  under  the  latter 
title.    The  piece  was  more  than  ordinarily  successful. 
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and  Mr.  Gillette  appeared  in  the  title  r61e  in  New 
York  and  on  the  road  for  several  seasons. 

"  Held  by  the  Enemy  "  was  his  next  venture.  It 
was  produced  at  the  Criterion  Theatre  in  Brooklyn  in 
the  spring  of  1886,  but  did  not  attract  much  attention 
until  brought  out  on  the  following  eighteenth  of  August 
at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  Mr.  Gillette  playing 
Thomas  Henry  Bean,  the  war  correspondent  of  an  il- 
lustrated newspaper.  An  adaptation  of  "  She  "  fol- 
lowed in  1887  at  Niblo's  Garden  in  New  York;  "A 
Legal  Wreck ''  met  with  fair  success  in  1888  and  1889, 
and  was  succeeded  in  1890  and  1891  by  two  adapta- 
tions from  the  German, "  All  the  Comforts  of  Home" 
and  "  Mr.  Wilkinson's  Widows."  The  production  of  a 
dramatic  spectacle  called  "Ninety  Days"  was  delayed 
by  a  serious  illness  in  1890,  and  when  it  was  brought 
out  in  New  York  at  the  Broadway  Theatre  failed  to 
arouse  public  curiosity. 

Mr.  Gillette's  next  eflfort  was  "  Too  Much  Johnson," 
which  he  adapted  from  the  French  farce  "  La  Planta- 
tion Thomassin  "  and  produced  in  1894,  with  himself  in 
the  leading  character.  He  played  in  it  successfully  until 
the  revised  version  of  "  Secret  Service  "  was  brought 
out  in  New  York  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  on  October 
5,  1896.  The  original  version,  called  "The  Secret 
Service,"  had  been  produced  in  Philadelphia  on  May 
13,  1895,  with  Maurice  Barrymore  in  the  character  of 
the  spy,  acted  by  Mr.  Gillette  himself  in  the  later  ver- 
sion. It  was  produced  in  London  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre  on  May  15,  1897,  by  an  American  company 
headed  by  Mr.  Gillette,  and  enjoyed  two  successive 
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seasons  of  extraordinary  popularity  in  the  United 
States. 

He  dramatized  "  Jalouse  "  under  the  title  of  "  Be- 
cause She  Loved  Him  So,"  which  proved  a  success 
in  the  leading  American  theatres  during  the  season  of 
1898-99. 

Ada  Oilman  first  appeared  on  the  stage  in  1869 
as  an  amateur,  at  the  Parker  Fraternity  in  Boston,  as 
Martha  Gibbs  in  "  All  is  not  Gold  that  Glitters,"  the 
Toby  Twinkle  being  the  late  James  Lewis.  Shortly 
afterwards  one  of  the  leading  performers  at  the  Con- 
tinental Theatre  in  the  same  city  was  taken  suddenly 
ill,  and  Miss  Gilman  was  recommended  to  the  man- 
agement by  Mr.  Lewis.  With  some  misgivings  she 
was  cast  for  Polly  EccUs  in  "  Caste,"  and  having  read 
the  part  in  the  afternoon,  proved  her  efficiency  by 
playing  it  without  the  manuscript  in  the  evening. 
She  was  soon  called  upon  again,  this  time  to  appear 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Richard  III  of  Edwin 
Forrest,  whom  she  so  far  satisfied  that  he  laid  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder  and  said  in  that  deep  voice  of 
his:  " Good — very  good."  Then,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  friends,  she  was  engaged  by  R.  M.  Field  as  a 
professional  member  of  the  Boston  Museum  stock 
company,  and  made  her  debut  there  in  1869  as  Kitty 
in  "  Sweethearts  and  Wives." 

After  she  had  played  Kitty  Wobbler  in  "  Blow  for 

Blow,"  Mr.  Field  called  her  into  his  office  and  told 

her  that  she  was  engaged  for  the  whole  season  at  a 

higher  salary.     She  remained  at  the  Museum  the  next 
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season,  and  played  in  all  the  famous  Warren  farces, 
and  in  "  Arrah  na  Pogue  "  danced  the  barn-door  jig 
with  Nate  Saulsbury,  who  played  the  IrisA  Bay,  In 
1871-72  she  went  to  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  there 
was  associated  with  another  great  stock  company,  in- 
cluding William  £.  Sheridan,  George  C.  Boniface, 
John  T.  Raymond,  F.  F.  Mackay,  William  R.  Floyd, 
T.  J.  Hind,  John  W.  Jennings,  William  F.  Owen, 
Harry  Meredith,  James  Peakes,  William  Seymour  (who 
was  call-boy  then,  and  known  by  everybody  as  Willie), 
Mrs.  Thomas  Barry,  Josephine  Orton,  Mrs.  Amelie 
Harris,  Amy  Ames,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Hind,  Mrs.  T.  M. 
Hunter  and  Mrs.  £.  J.  Seymour.  That  season  she 
played  Flora  in  "Guy  Mannering"  with  Charlotte 
Cushman,  and  Myrene  in  "  PygmaHon  and  Galatea  " 
with  Carlotta  Leclercq.  In  1872  she  joined  Frank 
£.  Aiken's  stock  company  at  his  new  theatre  in  Chi- 
cago. The  season  did  not  last  long,  but  Miss  Gilman 
met  there  Lawrence  Barrett,  and  the  first  time  she 
played  Hosa  Leigh  in  "  Rosedale "  was  to  his  Elliot 
Grey.  He  taught  her  all  the  business  of  the  part,  and 
took  her  in  front  of  the  curtain  with  him  at  the  end  of 
each  act.  After  the  closing  of  Mr.  Aiken's  theatre  she 
played  a  few  parts  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  but  her 
engagement  was  interrupted  by  an  offer  from  Mr. 
Barrett  to  join  his  company  for  the  purpose  of  playing 
Opheliay  Julie  de  Morieniar  and  Rosa  Leigh,  She  was 
with  Mr.  Barrett  the  remainder  of  that  season.  In 
1873  she  went  to  Memphis  to  join  the  stock  company 
under  Thomas  Davey, —  Mrs.  Fiske's  father, —  and 
after  playing  many  parts  there  was  summoned  home  to 
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her  mother's  bedside.  She  did  not  rejoin  the  profes- 
sion again  until  the  following  November,  when  she 
went  to  New  Orleans  to  the  Varieties  Theatre,  under 
the  management  of  John  £.  Owens.  There  Miss 
Laura  Don,  the  leading  lady,  was  summoned  suddenly 
to  New  York,  and  Miss  Oilman  was  called  upon  to 
study  and  act,  from  night  to  night,  such  parts  as  Helen 
in  "  The  Hunchback,"  Volante  in  "  The  Honeymoon," 
and  Lydia  in  "  The  Love  Chase."  At  the  end  of  that 
season  she  rejoined  Mr.  Barrett's  company,  and  con- 
tinued with  him  up  to  July. 

In  1875  ^^^^  Oilman  went  to  Chicago,  under 
Thomas  Hall's  management,  at  what  was  then  called 
the  New  Chicago  Theatre.  Later  the  company  went 
on  the  road  in  "  The  Two  Orphans."  The  players 
were  Louis  James,  Thomas  Whiffen,  Harry  Lee,  K 
B.  Holmes,  George  W.  Stoddart,  Fred  Chippendale, 
Emma  Pierce,  Helen  Tracy,  Mrs.  Howard  Rogers, 
Minnie  Marsh  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Stoddart.  In 
the  spring  of  1876  she  played  Raitch  in  "Pique"  at 
Baltimore  with  Augustin  Daly's  company,  and  after 
playing  it  six  weeks  at  his  theatre  in  New  York  began 
a  summer  engagement  at  the  same  house  with  £.  A. 
Sothem,  as  Mary  Meredith  in  "  Our  American  Cousin." 
In  October  of  1876  she  went  on  the  road  as  Raitch ^ 
under  Mr.  Daly's  management,  and  the  next  year  was 
a  member  of  the  stock  company  at  what  was  then 
called  the  Broadway  Theatre,  but  is  now  known  as 
Daly's.  In  the  company  were  Frederick  Warde, 
Milnes  Levick,  Owen  Fawcett,  Charles  Leclercq,  B. 
T.  Ringgold,  Charles  Rockwell,  Jeffreys  Lewis,  Emily 


Rigl,  Alice  Grey  and  Carlotta  Evelyn.  When  "  The 
Danites  "  was  produced  there  Miss  Gilman  played  the 
part  of  Bunker  Hill^  and  also  played  Poor  Jo  in 
"  Bleak  House "  with  Mme.  Janauschek.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1879,  she  went  to  the  California  Theatre  in  the 
stock  company  under  the  management  of  Barton  Hill, 
and  opened  there  with  Dion  Boucicault  as  Moya  in 
"  The  Shaughraun."  Then  Lester  Wallack  came,  and 
she  played  Rosa  Leigh  in  "  Rosedale,"  the  Young  Gir/in 
"  My  Awful  Dad  "  and  Mary  NettUy  in  "  Ours."  Law- 
rence Barrett  was  the  next  star,  and  with  him  she  ap- 
peared as  Julie  de  Mortemar  in  "  Richelieu,"  Cordelia 
in  "  King  Lear,"  Ada  Ingot  An  "  David  Garrick,"  and 
Raitch  in  "  Pique."  Miss  Gilman  then  accepted  an 
offer  to  travel  back  with  Lawrence  Barrett,  and  in 
addition  to  the  other  parts  previously  played  with  him, 
she  studied  Mistress  Alice  in  "  Yorick's  Love." 

In  October,  1879,  she  began  her  season  at  Booth's 
Theatre  under  Dion  Boucicault,  in  his  play  of  ''  Res- 
cued." The  play,  however,  was  not  a  success,  al- 
though the  cast  included  John  Clayton,  Dominick 
Murray,  George  Clarke,  John  Brougham,  George  F. 
De  Vere,  Rose  Coghlan,  Cecile  Rush,  Marie  Prescott, 
Nellie  Mortimer,  Pearl  Ey tinge  and  Agnes  Elliott. 
She  accepted  an  offer  from  Dr.  Orlando  Tompkins,  of 
the  Boston  Theatre,  to  play  Phoebe  in  Charles  Readers 
version  of  Zola's  "  L' Assommoir,"  called  **  Drink,"  and 
later  was  loaned  by  Daniel  Frohman,  who  was  man- 
ager of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  to  Henry  E. 
Abbey  at  the  Park  Theatre,  and  there  she  played  Tilly 
Slowboy  with  John  E.  Owens.     In  1880  and  1881  she 
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played  the  part  of  Sophronia  Maginley  in  "  One  Hun- 
dred Wives,"  with  De  Wolf  Hopper,  before  he  went 
into  comic  opera.  After  some  years  spent  in  various 
companies,  her  eyes  failed  her,  and  she  was  forced  to 
stop  acting  for  a  long  time.  She  became  secretary  to 
the  Professional  Woman's  League,  but  the  old  love 
for  the  stage  drew  her  back,  and  in  1895  she  joined 
Joseph  Haworth's  company  and  played  SaUy  in 
"Rosedale,"  and  also  acted  in  "The  Clockmaker's 
Hat,"  the  same  farce  in  which  she  had  appeared  at 
the  Museum  in  1869.  In  1896  and  1897  Miss  Oilman 
played  an  Irish  girl  in  a  new  piece,  and  in  1898-99 
was  seen  as  the  Oerman  maid,  Tilly,  in  "  My  Friend 
from  India.'* 

Nathaniel  Oarl  Ooodwin  was  bom  in  Boston, 
July  25,  1857,  and  after  some  time  spent  in  one  of  the 
grammar  schools  there,  finished  his  education  at  the 
Little  Blue  Academy,  at  Farmington,  Me.,  where  he 
showed  much  interest  in  amateur  theatricals.  While 
working  in  a  dry-goods  store  in  his  native  city  he 
began  theatrical  life  as  a  super  at  the  Boston  Museum. 
After  studying  with  Wyzeman  Marshall  and  taking 
part  in  amateur  productions,  he  made  his  first  regular 
appearance  on  March  5,  1874,  at  the  Howard  Athe- 
naium,  Boston,  as  the  Newsboy  in  "  Law  in  New 
York,"  introducing  in  this  part  the  imitations  of  well- 
known  actors  which  afterwards  made  him  famous. 
He  then  went  to  New  York  and  played  successively 
at  Niblo's  Oarden,  Tony  Pastor's,  and  the  Fourteenth 
Street  theatres,  returning  to  the  Howard  Athenaeum 
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meanwhile  in  a  sketch  called  ''  Stage-Struck,"  in  which 
he  again  introduced  his  imitations. 

In  the  season  of  1875-76  he  made  a  hit  in  New 
York  as  Caftain  Crosstree  in  the  burlesque  of  "  Black- 
Eyed  Susan,"  and  thus  attracted  the  attention  of  £.  £. 
Rice,  who  engaged  him  for  the  part  of  Captain  Dietrich 
in  "  Evangeline,"  in  which  character  Mr.  Goodwin  ap- 
peared at  the  Boston  Museum,  July  10,  1876,  making 
up  as  a  caricature  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  and  was  im- 
mediately successful.  He  remained  with  Rice  until 
the  winter  of  the  following  year,  a  part  of  the  time 
playing  Le  Blanc.  Meanwhile  he  met  Eliza  Weath- 
ersby,  who  played  Gabriel  in  the  burlesque,  and  they 
were  married  on  June  24, 1877.  The  following  winter 
they  starred  in  "  Pippins  "  and  "  Hobbies,"  the  latter 
piece  proving  popular  for  two  seasons. 

On  July  2,  1881,  Mr.  Goodwin  produced  at  the 
Boston  Museum  Woolson  Morse's  "  Cinderella  at 
School,"  with  his  old  employer  Rice  as  his  partner. 
The  shooting  of  President  Garfield  that  day  had  so 
excited  the  public  that  it  was  feared  the  new  venture 
would  prove  unsuccessful,  but,  contrary  to  expectation, 
the  theatre  was  packed,  and  "  The  Rice-Goodwin 
Lyric  Comedy  Company  "  started  out  with  flying  col- 
ors. But  Morse's  piece  was  short-lived,  and  the  star, 
who  had  played  Dr,  Syntax,  was  then  seen  to  advan- 
tage as  the  heroes  of  various  comic  operas,  his  Lorenzo 
in  "  The  Mascot "  showing  him  to  have  comic  powers 
of  a  high  order. 

The  following  regular  season  he  played  in  George 
R.  Sims's  comedy  "  The  Member  from  Slocum,"  and 
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the  next  year  made  a  hit  as  Sim  Lazarus  in  ''  The 
Black  Flag."  At  the  close  of  this  season,  in  May, 
1883,  he  was  seen  as  the  First  Grave-digger  in 
"  Hamlet "  and  as  Modus  in  "  The  Hunchback "  at 
the  Cincinnati  Dramatic  Festival. 

"  Warranted,"  "  Hobbies,"  "  Those  Bells  "  (in  which 
he  cleverly  imitated  Irving), "  The  Skating  Rink  "  and 
"  Littie  Jack  Sheppard"  engaged  his  attention  for  the 
next  few  seasons,  adding  to  his  purse  if  not  to  his  ar- 
tistic fame.  Miss  Weathersby  appeared  in  several  of 
the  first-named  plays,  retiring  fix>m  the  stage  in  1884, 
and  died  in  New  York  on  March  24, 1887.  Then  for 
two  seasons  Mr.  Goodwin  presented  "  Turned  Up " 
and  "  Lend  Me  Five  Shillings,"  and  at  last  in  1889-90 
found  a  character  worthy  of  his  powers.  This  was 
Si^  K.  Woolcott  in  "A  Gold  Mine,"  by  Brander 
Matthews  and  George  H.  Jessop. 

In  the  summer  of  1890  he  went  to  England,  making 
his  London  debut  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  on  July  21. 
He  appeared  in  "  A  Gold  Mine,"  and  as  Sir  Joseph 
Trent  in  "  The  Bookmaker,"  winning  high  praise  from 
the  critics.  He  returned  home  to  play  "  The  Nomi- 
nee," a  farcical  piece  which  has  since  been  seen  in 
various  forms,  and  from  that  time  he  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced as  a  comedian.  Henry  Guy  Carleton's  "  A 
Gilded  Fool,"  Augustus  Thomas's  "In  Mizzoura," 
Robertson's  "  David  Garrick,"  Carleton's  "  Ambition," 
Madeline  Lucette  Ryley*s  "An  American  Citizen," 
and  Clyde  Fitch's  "  Nathan  Hale  "  and  "  The  Cowboy 
and  the  Lady  "  have  all  given  him  excellent  opportu- 
nities to  show  his  artistic  worth.     One  of  his  most  im- 
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portant  impersonations  was  Sir  Lucius  ff  Digger  in 
"  The  Rivals,"  when  it  was  brought  out  in  June,  1895, 
with  an  "  all-star  "  cast,  and  again  in  May,  1896,  with  a 
cast  which  diflfered  somewhat  from  that  of  the  previous 
year,  but  which  included  Joseph  Jefferson,  W.  H. 
Crane,  Francis  Wilson,  Robert  Taber,  Joseph  and  E. 
M.  Holland,  Mrs.  John  Drew,  Julia  Marlowe  and 
Fanny  Rice. 

In  1899  Mr.  Goodwin  again  visited  England  pro- 
fessionally, opening  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre, 
London,  on  June  5,  and  after  one  or  two  tentative  ef- 
forts to  catch  the  fancy  of  the  British  playgoer  brought 
out  "  An  American  Citizen,"  which  proved  an  immedi- 
ate success  and  ran  the  entire  summer.  In  this  play 
his  leading  lady,  Maxine  Elliott,  who  in  private  life  is 
Mrs.  Goodwin,  was  seen  to  good  advantage  as  Beatrice 
Carew,  Indeed,  both  as  the  heroine  in  Mrs.  Ryley's 
comedy  and  as  Alice  Adams  in  "  Nathan  Hale,"  Miss 
Elliott  contributed  her  full  share  to  the  success  of  these 
plays.  She  is  a  native  of  Rockland,  Me.,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Notre  Dame  Academyin  Roxbury,  Mass., 
and  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  with  E.  S. 
Willard  in  189 1  as  Felicia  Umbraville  in  "  The  Middle- 
man." In  the  spring  of  1893  she  played  Violet  Wood- 
man when  "  The  Prodigal  Daughter "  was  brought 
out  at  the  American  Theatre  in  New  York,  for  a  time 
acted  with  Julia  Arthur  in  "  Sister  Mary,"  "  Diplo- 
macy "  and  other  plays,  and  in  1895  joined  Augustin 
Daly's  forces,  acting  while  with  him  in  "  Heart  of 
Ruby,"  "  The  Orient  Express,"  "  A  Bundle  of  Lies  " 
and  other  modem  plays,  and  as  Silvia  in  "  The  Two 


Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  Hermia  in  "  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  and  Olivia  in  "Twelfth  Night" 
While  playing  a  summer  engagement  with  T.  D.  Ftaw- 
ley's  stock  company  in  San  Francisco  she  was  offered 
a  position  with  Mr.  Goodwin,  who  was  going  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  has  remained  with  him  ever  since. 

Ferdinand  Gottschalk,  son  of  Gustavus  and 
Eliza  Lawton  Gottschalk,  was  bom  in  London,  Eng- 
land, February  28,  1858.  He  inherited  the  artistic 
temperament  from  his  parents,  and  .early  in  life  devel- 
oped great  ability  as  a  musician,  painter  and  litterateur. 
He  organized  in  the  early  eighties  the  Hampstead 
Dramatic  Society,  playing  eccentric  and  character 
parts  until  an  offer  from  Rosina  Yokes,  who  had  wit- 
nessed and  encouraged  his  talents,  took  him  from  the 
amateur  stage  to  play  with  her  company  in  America. 

He  made  his  first  professional  appearance  in  Sep- 
tember, 1887,  at  Toronto,  Canada,  playing  Pdddles  in 
the  farce  of  "  Which  is  Which  ?  "  He  remained  with 
Miss  Vokes  until  she  retired  from  the  stage,  which 
was  but  a  short  time  before  her  untimely  death,  and 
on  her  last  appearance  on  the  stage  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  she  divided  the  honors  with  Mr.  Gottschalk. 

Among  his  numerous  successes  while  with  Miss 
Vokes  was  his  performance,  April  16,  1888,  at  Daly's 
New  York  theatre,  in  "  A  Game  of  Cards,"  the  cast 
including  Isabel  Irving,  Felix  Morris  and  Morton 
Selten;  his  Filippo  GeronimOy  May  9,  1890,  at  the 
same  theatre,  in  "  A  Corsican  Legacy,"  Miss  Rosina 
Vokes,  Eleanor  Lane,  Courtney  Thorpe,  Felix  Morris 
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and  Grant  Stewart  playing  the  other  characters;  his 
/ferr^  in  Clyde  Fitch's  "  Fr6d6ric  Lemaltre  "  on  April 
22, 1 891;  hisBapHste  in  Mrs.  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske's 
play  "The  Rose,"  in  May,  1892,  and  his  appearance 
at  Daly's  in  April,  1893,  as  James  in  "A  Lesson  in 
Love,"  Van  TVomp  in  "  Maid  Marian,"  and  Jack  Deedes 
in  "A  Pantomime  Rehearsal."  Other  favorite  parts 
of  his  were  Dodson  Dick  in  "  The  Silver  Shield '' ;  Sir 
John  Moncrieffe  in  "  A  Double  Lesson  " ;  Mr,  Crook 
in  "  That  Lawyer's  Fee,"  and  Mr,  BaskervilU  in  "  The 
Paper  Chase."  These  and  some  twenty  other  charac- 
ters were  created  by  Mr.  Gottschalk  while  with  the 
Yokes  company  from  1887  to  1893. 

On  February  19,  1894,  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York,  having  been 
engaged  by  Daniel  Frohman  to  perform  the  eccentric 
character  of  Galfred^  Earl  of  Tweenwayes  in  Pinero's 
admirable  play  of  "  The  Amazons,"  the  cast  includ- 
ing Herbert  Kelcey,  Charles  Walcot,  Fritz  Williams, 
Georgia  Cayvan,  Katherine  Florence,  Bessie  Tyree, 
Mrs.  Walcot,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Whiffen.  Mr.  Gott- 
schalk's  success  was  immediate  and  complete,  and  the 
comedy  had  a  remarkabe  run.  The  next  season — 
1895-96 — he  appeared  as  M.  de  Lubersac  in  "A 
Woman's  Silence,"  Viscomptc  dc  Nanuu  in  "An  Ideal 
Husband,"  John  Baintree  in  "  Fortune,"  Thorpe  Bids- 
bury  in  "  The  Home  Secretary,"  and  Peter  Elphick  in 
"  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt." 

In  the  season  of  1896-97  he  repeated  many  of  these 
and  created  the  part  of  Baptiste  in  "The  White 
Flower,"  closing  his  connection  with  the  Lyceum  in 
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January,  1897,  in  the  character  of  Dolly  Ferguson  in 
the  farce  of  "  When  a  Man  's  Married." 

Mr.  Gottschalk  was  then  engaged  by  Charles 
Frohman  to  play  the  German  Professor  in  "  Never 
Again  "  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  New  York,  during  the 
remainder  of  that  season. 

In  the  summer  of  1897,  his  health  having  failed,  he 
went  to  London,  and  on  his  recovery  repeated  his 
performance  of  Katzenjammer  in  "  Never  Again  "  at 
the  Vaudeville  Theatre  in  October  of  that  year.  He 
remained  there  and  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  during 
portions  of  1898  and  1899,  his  last  English  per- 
formance being  in  "The  Degenerates"  with  Mrs. 
Langtry,  after  which  he  returned  to  Daniel  Frohman's 
management. 

Howard  Gould,  son  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Gould  and 
Elizabeth  Gould,  of  Maine^  was  bom  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn,  (then  called  St.  Anthony)  on  March  19,  1863. 
He  resided  with  his  parents  in  Boston  in  early  life, 
and  became  so  infatuated  with  the  stage  as  to  seek  a 
position  as  call-boy  at  the  Boston  Museum,  his  first 
actual  performance  there  consisting  of  a  few  lines  in 
Frank  Mayo's  play  of  "  Davy  Crockett,"  Mayo  being 
the  star  of  the  occasion.     This  was  on  May  30,  1881. 

In  1882  he  became  attached  to  the  company  of  the 
Boston  Theatre,  opening  in  a  minor  part  in  "The 
World,"  and  remaining  there  a  hard  student  for  two 
seasons.  For  two  or  three  years  afterwards  he  trav- 
eled with  various  combinations  and  then  joined  James 
O'Neill,  playing  with  him  for  seven  years,  and  working 
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up  from  general  utility  to  leading  man.  During  the  sea- 
son of  1889-90  he  acted  with  Maggie  Mitchell,  play- 
ing Landry  Barbeaud  in  '<  Fanchon  "  the  last  time  she 
appeared  in  that  famous  play. 

Mr.  Gould  then  permanently  joined  Daniel  Froh- 
man's  forces,  and  in  the  original  production  of  ^^  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  he  played  FritZy  becoming  at  the 
same  time  under-study  to  Mr.  Sothem.  His  subse- 
quent performance  of  the  dual  r61e  in  "  The  Pris- 
oner "  being  eminently  successful,  he  was  sent  starring 
in  1896  through  this  country  and  Canada  with  a  com- 
pany formed  to  produce  the  piece,  which  under  his 
auspices  had  a  continuous  run  of  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  went  touring  with  another  of  Mr. 
Frohman's  plays  —  "A  Colonial  Girl." 

James  K.  Hackett  was  bom  on  one  of  the  Thou- 
sand Isles,  September  6,  1869,  only  two  years  before 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  famous  James  H.  Hackett. 
After  a  college  career,  for  which  he  received  the  A.  B. 
from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  a 
short  attempt  at  the  law,  he  felt  the  influence  of  his 
father's  profession  so  strongly  that  he  abandoned  other 
aspirations  in  favor  of  the  stage.  At  school  and  at 
college  he  took  an  active  part  in  amateur  dramatic 
performances.  His  d6but  was  made  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  Philadelphia,  on  March  28,  1892,  with  A.  M. 
Palmer's  company,  in  a  minor  part  in  "The  Broken 
Seal,"  the  principals  of  the  company  being  James 
H.  Stoddart,  Frederic  Robinson,  Agnes  Booth,  Mrs. 
Bowers  and  Julia  Arthur.     Before  a  week  had  elapsed, 
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the  death  of  Mr.  Stoddart's  wife  necessitated  the  tem- 
porary retirement  of  that  actor,  and  to  Mr.  Hackett 
was  given  the  task  of  replacing  the  veteran  comedian 
in  the  difficult  part  of  Jifan  Tor^u^nu,  and  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  extraordinary  skill  for  one  so  new 
to  the  professional  stage. 

His  connection  with  Palmer's  company  was  only  for 
a  brief  period,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  starred 
through  the  West  and  South  in  a  repertory  consisting 
mainly  of  farce  and  comedy,  his  principal  work  being 
in  "  Mixed  Pickles,"  "  The  Arabian  Nights "  and  in 
the  title  r61e  of  "The  Private  Secretary,"  created 
by  William  Gillette.  He  then  toured  through  Can- 
ada with  Arthur  Rehan's  troupe  in  a  repertory  of  the 
plays  made  famous  by  Augustin's  Daly's  company, 
and  he  was  also  for  brief  periods  with  Lotta,  Emily 
Rigl  and  Minnie  Seligman.  Reaching  New  York  at 
last,  he  was  cast  for  D^  J^^pp^g  in  the  original  New 
York  production  of  "  Madame  Sans  G^ne "  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre,  January  14,  1895,  after  a  brief 
tour  on  the  road,  with  Kathryn  Kidder  in  the  leading 
r61e ;  and  the  following  September  played  the  Count 
de  Charny  in  "The  Queen's  Necklace,"  with  Mrs. 
Potter  and  Kyrle  Bellew,  under  the  management  of 
Augustin  Daly.  After  a  brief  season  in  that  play  he 
accepted  an  offer  from  Daniel  Frohman,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1895,  became  a  member  of  the  Lyceum  The- 
atre stock  company.  His  first  part  with  that  organi- 
zation was  Morris  Lecaile  in  "  The  Home  Secretary," 
by  R.  C.  Carton.  Herbert  Kelcey  was  at  that  time 
leading  man  of  the  Lyceum  company,  but  his  depart- 
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ure  the  following  spring  to  supersede  Maurice  Barry- 
mare  in  "  The  Heart  of  Maryland  "  left  open  a  posi- 
tion which  was  immediately  filled  by  Mr.  Hackett. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Kelcey*s  departure,  however,  that 
actor  was  cast  for  a  secondary  part  in  the  Lyceum 
revival  of  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  on  February  lo, 
1896,  and  to  Mr.  Hackett  fell  the  task  of  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  E.  H.  So  them  as  the  representative  of 
the  triple  r61es  of  Prince  Rudolph^  Rudolph  the  Fifth 
and  Rudolph  Rassendyll,  That  was  virtually  his 
d6but  as  the  Lyceum's  leading  man.  When  the  Ly- 
ceum opened  its  regular  season  on  the  following  No- 
vember 23,  a  trial  was  made  of  H.  V.  Esmond's  modem 
comedy  "The  Courtship  of  Leonie,"  but  with  such 
poor  success  that  it  was  withdrawn  within  three  weeks. 
Mr.  Hackett  acted  the  leading  character  of  Bruce 
Leslie,  and  the  production  was  made  especially  nota- 
ble by  the  first  appearance  in  this  country  of  Miss 
Mary  Mannering,  who  a  year  later  became  Mr. 
Hackett's  wife.  Leonie  Grey  was  the  part  assigned  to 
her,  and  the  other  leading  roles  were  filled  by  Frank 
R.  Mills,  Ernest  Hastings,  Joseph  Wheelock,  Jr., 
Katherine  Florence,  Mrs.  Charles  Walcot  and  Eliza- 
beth Tyree.  The  production  of  "  The  Late  Mr.  Cas- 
tello,"  a  sombre  farce  by  Sydney  Grundy,  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  found  Mr.  Hackett  as  Captain  Trefusis,  with 
Miss  Mannering  as  Mrs.  Castello,  Felix  Morris  as  Sir 
Pinto  Wanklin  and  Mrs.  Walcot  as  Mrs.  Bickerdyke ; 
but  that  play  also  received  httie  favor,  and  was  played 
henceforth  only  occasionally  in  the  other  cities  visited 
by  the  Lyceum  company.     On  January  25,  1897,  Mr. 
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Hackett  and  Miss  Mannering  appeared  respectively  as 
the  Prince  of  WaUs  and  Daphne  in  the  production  of 
"  The  First  Gentleman  of  Europe,"  a  romantic  play 
by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  and  George  Flem- 
ing; and  on  March  8  Louis  N.  Parker's  comedy  of 
colonial  times,  "  The  Mayflower,"  brought  them  for- 
ward as  Lord  Gervase  Carew  and  Jean  Mallory, 

Mr.  Hackett's  second  season  as  leading  man  at  the 
Lyceum  began  as  Sir  George  Lamorant  in  Pinero's 
"  The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly  "  on  November  23, 
1897,  with  Miss  Mannering  as  Fay  Zu/iani,  Miss  Julie 
Opp  as  the  Princess  Pannonia,  and  Edward  J.  Morgan 
as  Oriel;  but  his  career  at  the  head  of  this  cast  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  serious  illness  which  kept  him  away  from 
his  work  for  nearly  two  months.  During  that  period 
the  leading  part  was  taken  by  Edward  J.  Morgan,  to 
whose  r61e  of  Oriel  William  Courtleigh  was  tempora- 
rily assigned,  relinquishing  the  minor  part  of  Maxime 
Demailly,  When  "The  Tree  of  Knowledge"  was 
produced  on  January  24,  1898,  Mr.  Morgan  had  the 
leading  character,  Ni^il  Stanyon,  but  was  shortly  after 
superseded  by  Mr.  Hackett,  who  alternated  that  role 
with  Sir  George  Lamorant  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Hackett's  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  made 
at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  on  October  11, 1897,  in 
the  triple  leading  r61es  of  "The  Prisoner  ofZenda." 
His  starring  tour  began  in  the  fall  of  1898  in  "  The 
Tree  of  Knowledge,"  and  in  Philadelphia  on  November 
2 1  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  King  Rudolph  and 
Rudolph  Rassendyll  in  a  dramatization  of  Anthony 
Hope's  novel  of  "  Rupert  of  Hentzau." 
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Theodore  Hamilton  was  born  in  Baltimore,  No- 
vember 3,  1836,  and  numbered  among  his  boyhood 
friends  and  acquaintances  Stuart  Robson,  Edwin 
Booth  and  John  Sleeper  Clarke.  With  them  he  ap- 
peared in  amateur  performances,  but  before  becoming 
a  professional  actor  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
four  years  on  the  Baltimore  "  Sun,"  and  then,'in  1855, 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  secured  employment  in 
the  composing-room  of  the  *'  Herald."  But  he  soon 
tired  of  that  work,  and  by  good  luck  was  engaged  at 
the  old  Bowery  Theatre,  New  York,  where  he  made 
his  d^but  in  a  speaking  part  as  the  J?uk€  of  Bucking- 
ham to  the  Richard  III  of  James  M.  Cooke.  Later 
he  went  with  James  W.  Wallack,  then  became  a  mem- 
ber of  John  T.  Ford's  company  in  Baltimore,  and  in 
1857  joined  Jefferson's  company  at  Richmond,  where 
he  played  an  engagement  of  thirty  weeks,  the  bill 
being  changed  almost  nightly.  His  associates  there 
were  Edwin  Booth,  Edwin  Adams,  George  C.  Boni- 
face and  Mary  Devlin. 

In  1859  Mr.  Hamilton  began  the  management  of  a 
theatre  in  Chicago  on  a  five  years*  lease;  but  five 
weeks  were  fiilly  sufficient  for  the  collapse  of  the 
enterprise.  After  a  season  with  Forrest  he  served  four 
years  in  the  army,  and  then  became  a  member  of 
Crisp's  company  on  tour  through  the  South  in  the 
last  year  of  the  war.  In  1870  he  became  leading 
man  at  Booth's  Theatre  in  New  York,  and  played 
many  prominent  parts,  among  them  Enoch  Arden^ 
Macduffy  Dandie  Dinmont^  and  King  Claudius  in  the 
notable    production   of  "  Hamlet."      Later  engage- 


ments  were  played  with  E.  L.  Davenport,  J.  W.  Wal- 
lack  and  Lucille  Western,  and  for  a  time  he  was 
John  £.  Owens's  manager. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  in  a 
dramatization  of  "The  Scarlet  Letter''  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  on  Monday  evening,  January  i,  1877,  as 
Arthur  Dimmesdale.  The  other  leading  characters 
were  interpreted  by  L.  R.  Shewell  as  Roger  Chilling^ 
worth,  C.  Leslie  Allen  as  Governor  Bellinghaniy  Mark 
Price  as  Governor  Winthrop,  Jean  Davenport  Lander 
as  Hester  Prynne,  and  La  Petite  Struthers  as  Little 
PearL  The  play  ran  for  three  weeks,  and  on  the 
opening  night  Longfellow,  Lowell  and  other  friends  of 
Hawthorne  were  present.  In  1878  Mr.  Hamilton 
played  on  the  off  nights  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  Boston, 
during  the  engagement  of  the  Clara  Louise  Kellogg 
Opera  Company,  appearing  as  Claude  Melnotte,  Alfred 
Evelyn,  Don  Ccesar  de  Bazan  and  kindred  characters. 

At  the  close  of  this  engagement  he  went  to  Aus- 
tralia, where  he  remained  about  six  years.  Returning 
to  New  York,  he  opened  at  Booth's  Theatre  in  a 
revival  of  "  The  Corsican  Brothers."  Since  then  he 
has  been  playing  various  engagements  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  various  companies.  On  the  death  of 
Frank  Mayo  he  was  chosen  to  supersede  that  actor  as 
Puddn'head  Wilson,  and  presented  the  play  for  the 
season  of  1896-97.  The  next  season  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Joseph  Jefferson's  company,  playing  Derrick 
von  Beekman  in  "  Rip  van  Winkle,"  and  in  the  fall  of 
1898  appeared  as  Captain  Oliphant'm  "  The  Meddler," 
in  support  of  Stuart  Robson. 
18 
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Charles  6.  Hanford  was  born  in  California,  and 
was  educated  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  High  School 
and  Columbian  University.  He  studied  law  for  a 
short  time,  but  finding  the  task  uncongenial,  turned  his 
attention  to  the  stage,  and  on  May  ii,  1881,  at  the 
National  Theatre  in  Washington,  made  his  d^but  as 
Cassius  with  the  Lawrence  Barrett  Dramatic  Club. 
His  first  professional  engagement  was  with  William 
Stafford's  company  for  the  season  of  1882-83,  in  a 
repertory  of  Shaksperian  plays.  The  two  seasons  fol- 
lowing he  supported  Thomas  W.  Keene,  and  in  1885- 
1886  played  ^geon  in  Robson  and  Crane's  revival  of 
"  The  Comedy  of  Errors."  Then  followed  a  year  with 
Edwin  Booth,  two  seasons  with  Booth  and  Barrett, 
and  one  with  Booth  and  Modjeska,  during  which  he 
played  Marc  Antony  in  "  Julius  Caesar,"  Gratiano  in 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice," -^/«^  Claudius  in  "Ham- 
let," Montana  in  "  Othello,"  Don  Pedro  in  "  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,"  and  Baradas  in  "  Richelieu." 

In  the  fall  of  1890  he  began  an  engagement  with 
JuHa  Marlowe  which  continued  two  seasons,  playing 
Ingomar,  MercuHo^  Don  Pedro  and  lachimo.  Miss 
Marlowe's  tour  was  interrupted  for  fourteen  weeks, 
during  which  he  played  Jack  Adams  in  Steele  Mac- 
kaye's  "  Money  Mad."  In  1892-93  he  starred  as 
Marc  Antony  and  Ingomar,  and  the  next  season  played 
King  Marbod  in  a  production  of  "  Olaf "  at  Niblo's 
Garden,  New  York,  and  also  supported  Mrs.  John 
Drew  as  Captain  Absolute^  Harry  Dornton  and  other 
characters  in  old  English  comedy.  In  1894-95  he 
toured  in  "  Rosedale,"  "  The  Man  without  a  Country," 
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and  as  Marc  Antofiy  in  Lawrence  Marston's  revival  of 
"  Antony  and  Cleopatra."  The  following  season  he 
headed  a  company  playing  a  Shaksperian  repertory, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1896  began  an  engagement  with 
Thomas  W.  Keene  as  manager  and  leading  man  which 
continued  until  that  actor's  death  on  June  i,  1898.  In 
support  of  Mr.  Keene  he  appeared  as  Brutus y  Eichmond^ 
lagOy  Nemours  in  "  Louis  XI,"  and  De  Mauprat, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1898-99  he  made 
several  Shaksperian  revivals  with  a  company  headed 
by  himself  and  Joseph  Haworth,  and  later  began  a 
joint  starring  tour  in  a  classic  repertory  with  R.  D. 
MacLean  and  Odette  Tyler. 

Daniel  H.  Harkins  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1836, 
and  made  his  d6but  in  Chicago  in  1853.  After  play- 
ing with  the  stock  company  at  the  Walnut  Street 
Theatre  in  Philadelphia,  with  Laura  Keene  in  New 
York,  and  with  William  E.  Burton  and  Edwin  Forrest 
in  1859-60,  he  joined  a  New  York  regiment  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  reached  the  rank  of 
major.  In  1866  he  returned  to  New  York  to  support 
James  H.  Hackett  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  and  then 
acted  as  manager  of  the  New  York  Theatre  and  the 
old  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  He  joined  Augustin  Daly's 
company  at  the  beginning  of  that  manager's  connec- 
tion with  the  first  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  making  his 
debut  there  on  September  27,  1869,  as  Tom  Coke  in 
"  Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts,"  and  remaining  with 
Mr.  Daly,  with  one  season's  intermission,  until  the  close 
of  the  season  of  1876-77.     While  there  he  played. 
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among  many  other  parts,  Orsino  in  "  Twelfth  Night " 
(with  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons  as  Vwla)^  Jaques  in  "  As  You 
Like  It,"  Waller  in  "  King  Rent's  Daughter,"  Octavio 
in  "  She  Would  and  She  Would  Not,"  PhUip  Pomerol 
in  "  Femande,"  Geoffrey  Delamayn  in  "  Man  and  Wife," 
Zekiel  Homespun  in  "  The  Heir  at  Law,"  Benedict  in 
"  Saratoga,"  Alfred  in  "  Divorce,"  Lord  Townley  in 
"  The  Provoked  Husband,"  and  the  President  of  the 
Court  of  Assizes  in  "  L' Article  47." 

After  leaving  Mr.  Daly  he  toured  with  his  own  com- 
pany in  Great  Britain,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and,  returning  to  America,  appeared  at  the  California 
Theatre  in  San  Francisco  as  Macbeth^  Richard  III zxA 
other  Shaksperian  characters.  On  October  22, 1883, 
he  reappeared  in  New  York  at  the  Twenty-third  Street 
Theatre  as  Richelieu^  and  after  this  came  before  the 
public  only  intermittently  until  his  engagement  with 
Richard  Mansfield  in  1887.  He  remained  with  Mr. 
Mansfield  nine  seasons,  during  which  he  played  Doc- 
tor Lanyon  in  **  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  The  Prince 
of  Wales  in  "  Beau  Brummell,"  Dr,  Chesnell'm  "  A  Pa- 
risian Romance,"  Don  Alonzo  in  "  Don  ]MdXiy^  Bucking- 
ham in  "  Richard  III,"  Antonio  in  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  and  Talleyrand  in  "  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1896-97  Mr.  Har- 
kins  joined  John  Drew's  company,  and  has  remained 
with  him  ever  since,  playing  Professor  Jogram  in 
"  Rosemary,"  the  General  in  "  A  Marriage  of  Con- 
venience," Robert  Hoddesden  in  "  One  Summer's  Day," 
and  Gilbert  Nepean  in  "  The  Liars." 
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Edward  Harrigan  was  bom  in  New  York  City, 
October  26, 1843.  His  father  was  a  ship  carpenter  of 
Irish  parentage,  but  of  New  York  birth,  and  his  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Rogers,  was  bom  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.  When  a  mere  boy  he  went  on  one  night 
with  Campbell's  Minstrels  at  the  Bowery  Theatre  and 
delivered  a  stump  speech  of  his  own  composition. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  his  stage  career,  although 
for  some  time  after  he  continued  at  the  public  school 
and  picked  up  his  knowledge  of  low  life  in  New  York 
by  working  in  a  ship-yard  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 
He  gained  his  knowledge  of  Southem  life  by  mnning 
away  from  home  on  a  New  Orleans-bound  schooner, 
and  in  1867  found  himself  in  San  Francisco,  tired  of 
ocean  life  and  ready  to  accept  anything  which  would 
offer  him  a  decent  livelihood. 

It  was  on  the  stage  of  the  Olympic  Theatre  in  that 
city  that  he  made  his  first  professional  appearance,  the 
entertainment  consisting  of  variety,  minstrelsy  and 
drama.  Associated  with  him  were  Joseph  Murphy, 
Maggie  Moore  and  Lotta,  and  he  received  an  excel- 
lent traming  in  a  wide  range  of  characters.  He  was 
next  engaged  at  the  Bella  Union  in  San  Francisco,  and 
remained  there  until  1870,  retuming  then  to  New 
York  with  his  fellow-actor  Sam  Rickey.  With  him  he 
made  his  New  York  d6but  at  the  Globe  Theatre  on 
November  21, 1870,  in  a  piece  of  his  own  called  "  The 
Little  Fraud,"  and  a  week  later  brought  out  "  Mulca- 
hey's  Twins."  In  187 1  he  joined  forces  with  Tony 
Hart,  and  for  almost  fourteen  years  the  Irish  character 
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team  of  Harrigan  and  Hart  was  famous  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  country. 

During  that  period  they  brought  out  the  well-known 
series  of  Mulligan  plays,  with  Harrigan  as  Mulligan  and 
Tony  Hart  as  Mrs.  Mulligan,  and  their  names  were  as 
familiar  as  household  words  in  the  mouths  of  every 
theatre-goer  from  the  street  ragamuffin  to  the  merchant 
prince.  Their  songs,  most  of  which  were  set  to  music 
by  Dave  Braham,  were  the  leading  pieces  in  every 
hand-organ's  repertory,  and  sold  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  In  June,  1885,  the  firm  of  Harrigan  and 
Hart  dissolved,  the  latter  starring  for  a  time  on  his  own 
account,  and  finally  dying  of  paresis  at  his  home  in 
Worcester  in  1891. 

In  August,  1885,  Harrigan  reopened  the  old  Park 
Theatre,  made  famous  by  himself  and  Tony  Hart, 
with  a  revival  of  "  Old  Lavender,"  and  produced  there 
from  time  to  time  "The  Grip," "The  Leather  Patch," 
"  Pete,"  "  Waddy  Coogan,"  "  Cordelia's  Aspirations," 
"Squatter  Sovereignty,"  "The  Major,"  and  many 
other  pieces  portraying  low  life  in  New  York  and  else- 
where. At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1888-89  he  left 
the  Park  Theatre  and  after  an  extended  tour  opened 
his  new  house  on  Thirty-fifth  street  on  December  29, 
1890,  with  "  Reilly  and  the  400."  The  following 
seasons  he  brought  out "  The  Last  of  the  Hogans," 
and  for  some  years  was  alternately  engaged  in  New 
York  and  on  the  road.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
season  of  1897-98  he  has  appeared  almost  exclusively 
on  the  vaudeville  stage. 
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Percy  Haswell  was  bom  in  Austin,  Tex.,  but  her 
parents  soon  moved  as  far  north  as  Washington,  where 
her  school  days  were  spent.  Her  father  was  English 
and  comes  of  a  family  prominent  in  the  mother  country, 
furnishing  the  name  of  the  old  British  town  of  Has- 
well. Mrs.  Haswell  was  a  Southerner,  and  before  her 
marriage  was  an  actress.  Unlike  many  a  successful 
player,  Miss  HaswelPs  theatrical  bent  was  not  whetted 
by  home  opposition.  On  the  contrary,  both  her  parents 
were  quick  to  discover  her  talents,  and  she  was  early 
destined  for  the  profession.  Among  the  parts  played 
in  her  earlier  experiences  were  the  title  r61e  in  "  Sweet 
Lavender,"  which  she  acted  in  New  England  with 
Charles  Bradshaw  as  jDick  Phenyl^  and  T.  D.  Frawley 
as  CUment  Hale ;  Vera  in  "Moths";  May  Blossom 
in  the  well-known  play  of  the  same  name  with  the  St. 
John  stock  company;  and  she  shared  leading  rdles 
with  Mary  Hampton  as  Jennie  Buckthorn  in  "  Shenan- 
doah," which  she  played  principally  in  the  West.  She 
also  played  a  small  part  with  Mr.  Mansfield  in  "  A 
Parisian  Romance." 

The  first  performance  that  Miss  Haswell  gave  in 
Boston,  which  is  well  remembered  by  theatre-goers,  was 
of  Sylvia,  in  Roland  Reed's  production  of  "  A  Club 
Friend."  Before  Mr.  Reed  closed  his  tour  in  this  play 
Miss  Haswell,  who  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Au- 
gustin  Daly,  left  Mr.  Reed  to  enter  the  stock  company 
at  Daly's  Theatre,  and  began  the  six  years  of  her  life 
which  she  considers  the  most  beneficial  of  any  in  her 
entire  career.     In  her  seasons  with  Mr.  Daly,  play- 
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goers  best  remember  her  work  in  Miss  Rehan's  origi- 
nal parts  in  "  7-20-8,"  "A  Night  Off"  and  "The  Lot- 
tery of  Love,"  which  she  played  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Daly  divided  his  company,  sending  out  Miss  Rehan 
as  a  star  in  classic  drama,  and  another  company  headed 
by  James  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gilbert. 

Her  Arte/  in  "  The  Tempest  "  is  among  her  most 
prominent  Shakespearian  rdles,  and  her  Ifero  in  "  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing  "  was  a  delicate  and  effective  bit 
of  acting. 

When  Mr.  Daly  began  to  put  on  Epglish  musical 
farce,  he  found  Miss  Haswell  of  great  value,  and 
among  the  parts  she  has  sung  in  that  line  of  work  are 
both  Molly  Seamore  and  O  Mimosa  San  in  "  The 
Geisha." 

In  1897-98  Miss  Haswell  left  Mr.  Daly  to  become 
leading  lady  for  Mr.  Crane,  and  appeared  as  jyue 
Robert  in  "  A  Virginia  Courtship,"  and  in  other  parts 
in  that  actor's  repertory. 

Joseph  Haworth,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Martha 
Haworth,  was  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  7, 
1858.  When  Charlotte  Crampton  (of  whom  Macready 
said,  "  had  she  four  inches  added  to  her  height  she 
would  astonish  the  world  "),  played  a  star  engagement 
in  Cleveland,  O.,  in  May,  1874,  the  youthful  aspirant, 
then  residing  in  that  city,  performed  for  one  night 
only  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  "  Richard 
the  Third,"  the  occasion  being  the  lady's  benefit.  When 
Haworth  became  eighteen  he  was  engaged  by  John 
Ellsler,  the  Cleveland  manager,  in  the  regular  stock 


company,  commencing  in  the  fall  of  1876  as  Moloch 
in  the  spectacular  play  of  "  Aladdin."  In  1877  he 
performed  small  parts  with  Lawrence  Barrett,  who 
took  a  warm  interest  in  his  advancement,  as  did 
Edwin  Booth,  who  succeeded  Barrett  as  a  star.  In 
this  engagement  young  Haworth  made  so  effective  a 
Laertes  to  the  great  tragedian's  Hamlet^  that  Mr.  Booth 
offered  him  a  fine  position  in  his  company.  Mr.  Ha- 
worth preferred  accepting  an  offer  from  the  Boston 
Museum,  and  became  identified  with  that  establish- 
ment in  the  season  of  1878-79,  creating,  among  other 
characters,  the  Boatswain  in  "  Pinafore,"  and  Chros- 
Z'wwr  in  "  Patience."  In  1881  he  was  tendered  the 
position  of  leading  man  in  the  company,  having  made 
a  success  in  acting  Romeo  to  the  JuUet  of  Mary 
Anderson,  but  decided  finally  in  1882-83  to  join  his 
friend  John  McCuUough  in  a  starring  tour,  when  he 
essayed  lago^  Cassius,  Ingomar,  IciUus,  Phasarius  and 
similar  parts. 

For  several  seasons  thereafter  Mr.  Haworth  starred 
in  the  South  and  West,  appearing  in  many  new  charac- 
ters, notably  in  "  St.  Marc,  or  the  Soldier  of  Fortune," 
"  Ruy  Bias,"  "  The  Bells,"  "  The  Leavenworth  Case," 
«  Hoodman  Blind,"  and  «  The  Man  of  the  World," 
and  creating  Robert  Emmett  in  Boucicault's  play  of 
that  name,  and  St,  Aubyn  in  "  The  Crust  of  Society." 
Paul  Kauvar  was  another  successful  part  of  Mr.  Ha- 
worth's,  and  with  that  play  and  his  favorite  characters, 
Hamlet^  Shylock^  Richard  and  Richelieu^  he  filled  up  a 
large  portion  of  the  seasons  of  the  earlier  nineties.  In 
1895  he  played  a  long  and  successful  engagement  at 
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the  Castle  Square  Theatre  in  Boston,  producing  a  new 
drama  by  Ernest  Lacy,  entitled  *'Rinaldo,"  which 
was  alternated  with  his  Shakespearian  characters,  and 
such  parts  as  JSiioU  Grey  in  ''  Rosedale,"  and  Mathias 
in  «  The  Bells." 

From  1896  to  1898  Mr.  Ha  worth  traveled  with  and 
supported  Madame  Modjeska,  playing  Macbeth  to  her 
Lady  Macbeth^  Orlando  to  her  Rosalind^  Claudia  in 
"  Measure  for  Measure,"  Benedick  in  "  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,"  Malvolio  in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  Arm- 
and  in  "  Camille,"  Colonel  Schubert  in  "  Magda,"  Mor- 
timer in  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  "  and  all  the  leading 
masculine  rdles  in  Modjeska's  varied  repertory.  On 
her  temporary  retirement  in  1898,  Mr.  Haworth  was 
engaged  to  act  John  Storm  in  Hall  Caine's  play  of 
"  The  Christian,"  and  later  at  the  Broadway  Theatre 
in  New  York  he  made  a  success  as  Rafael  in  "  The 
Ghetto,"  when  that  drama  was  produced  on  September 
15,  1899. 

Minna  Gale  Haynes  was  bom  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
on  September  26,  1867.  She  made  her  first  regular 
appearance  with  Lawrence  Barrett's  company,  on 
August  30,  1885,  opening  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
playing  the  Queen  in  "  Hamlet,"  to  Mr.  Barrett's 
Hamlet,  She  became  his  leading  lady  in  Chicago, 
in  October,  1885,  playing  Julie  de  Moriemar  to  his 
Richelieu^  and  she  also  acted  the  following  char- 
acters while  in  his  company:  Ada  in  "David  Gar- 
rick,"  Gwendolen  Tresham  in  Browning's  "  A  Blot  in 
the  'Scutcheon,"  Loyse  in   "The    King's    Pleasure," 
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Donna  ViolanU  in  "  The  Wonder,"  Alice  in  "  Yorick's 
Love,"  Francesca  in  "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Portia  in 
"  Julius  Caesar,"  Pdrtia  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
Ophelia,  Juliet,  Lady  Anne  in  "  Richard  the  Third," 
Kate  Steelman  in  "  Harebell,  or  the  Man  o'  Airlie." 

Miss  Gale  has  created  the  following  characters: 
Donna  Zanthe  in  a  translation  of  Victor  Hugo's 
tragedy  "  Hemani,"  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Opera 
House,  Philadelphia,  December  28,  1885;  Claudia 
in  Miss  Mitford's  "  Rienzi,"  adapted  by  Steele  Mac- 
kaye,  at  Albaugh's  Opera  House,  Washington,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1886;  Bianca  in  "  Ganelon,"  at  the  Chicago 
Opera  House,  October  7,  1889,  and  Bianca,  Duchess 
of  Badua,  in  "  Guido  Ferranti,"  at  the  Broadway  Thea- 
tre, New  York,  January  26,  1891. 

In  1887  she  became  the  leading  lady  with  the 
Booth- Barrett  combination,  and  remained  with  the 
company  until  Mr.  Barrett's  death,  in  the  spring  of 
1 89 1 .  She  played  the  following  parts  while  with  them : 
Portia  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Julie  in  "  Riche- 
lieu," Fiordelisa  in  "  The  Fool's  Revenge,"  Desdemona, 
Lady  Macbeth,  Ophelia,  Beatrice,  Cordelia,  and  Ibrtia 
in  "Julius  Caesar." 

She  played  Julie  to  Mr.  Barrett's  De  Mauprat  in 
"  Richelieu,"  at  his  last  appearance,  and  acted  Ophelia 
to  Edwin  Booth's  Hamlet  at  his  last  public  perform- 
ance in  Brooklyn,  on  April  4,  1891. 

Her  first  starring  tour  commenced  in  Philadelphia,  on 
August  31,  1 89 1,  under  the  management  of  Theodore 
Bromley.  She  was  married  on  September  8,  1892,  to 
Archibald  C.  Haynes,  returning  to  the  stage  for  a  short 


starring  tour  on  December  31  of  the  same  year.  At 
the  close  of  this  engagement  on  April  i,  1893,  she 
announced  her  intention  of  retiring  from  the  stage 
permanently,  much  to  the  regret  of  many  lovers  of  the 
drama. 

James  A.  Herne,  author,  actor,  manager,  and 
lecturer,  was  bom  in  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  Febru- 
ary I,  1839,  the  son  of  Patrick  and  Ann  Temple 
Heme.  His  first  appearance  on  any  stage  was  in 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  an  amateur  performance,  where 
he  played  Fenton  in  "  Toodles  " ;  and  his  first  regular 
engagement  was  at  Connor's  old  Adelphi  Theatre, 
Troy,  in  April,  1859,  where  he  acted  George  Shelby  in 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C. 
Howard  being  the  stars.  While  at  the  Adelphi  he 
supported  James  B.  Roberts,  the  tragedian,  playing 
HaraHoy  CassiOy  and  BassaniOy  and  occasionally  doub- 
ling minor  parts.  Once,  when  Roberts  was  perform- 
ing "  Richard  the  Third,"  Heme  acted  Tressel,  Ox- 
fordy  and  Buckingham  the  same  evening ! 

Mr.  Heme  remained  in  this  company  two  years, 
then  accepted  a  position  at  the  Holliday  Street  The- 
atre, Baltimore,  with  Manager  Ford,  where  he  acted 
until  1864,  speaking  the  opening  address  at  Ford's 
Washington  Theatre. 

At  the  temporary  close  of  Ford's  enterprises  Mr. 
Heme  went  on  an  extended  tour  with  Susan  Denin, 
playing  throughout  the  Pacific  States  with  eminent 
success.  He  was  also  for  several  seasons  leading  man 
for  his  sister-in-law,  Lucille  Western,  frequently  acting 
Bill  Sikes  and  Sir  Francis  Levison, 
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In  1869  he  managed  the  Grand  Opera  House,  New 
York  City,  and  commenced  there  the  production  of 
some  of  his  excellent  plays.  He  created  the  charac- 
ters of  Jack  Hepbume  in  "  Drifting  Apart,"  and  Joe 
FUtcher  in  his  own  drama  of  "  Margaret  Fleming." 
Other  plays  by  Mr.  Heme,  in  which  he  has  success- 
fully appeared,  are  "  Hearts  of  Oak,"  "  The  Minute 
Men,"  "Griffith  Davenport,"  and  "Shore  Acres,"  in 
which  his  character  of  Nathaniel  Berry  is  renowned. 
This  play  was  first  produced  at  McVicker*s  Chicago 
Theatre,  May  23,  1892,  under  the  title  of"  The  Haw- 
thomes,"  the  name  being  changed  to  "  Shore  Acres  " 
when  Edward   £.  Rose  brought  it  out  in  Boston. 

In  speaking  of  the  many  parts,  ranging  from  "  light 
juvenile "  to  "  old  men,"  which  he  acted  in  the  vast 
and  varied  repertory  of  the  old  stock  days,  Mr.  Heme 
once  said :  "  I  made  my  first  reputation  as  a  delineator 
of  the  character  parts  in  dramatizations  of  Dickens's 
novels,  such  as  Peggotty,  Sikes,  and  Cap'n  Cuttle, 
Indeed,  the  great  novelist  first  made  me  an  actor,  for 
the  broad  strokes  in  which  Dickens  sketched  human- 
ity appealed  especially  to  me  as  a  young  man.  I 
realize  to-day  that  there  are  deeper  and  subtler  expos- 
itors of  human  nature  than  he,  but  he  first  inspired  me 
with  an  ambition  to  depict  character  upon  the  stage." 

If  Dickens  made  Mr.  Heme  an  actor,  Henry 
George  made  him  a  thinker,  for  the  player  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  champion  of  economic  reform, 
and  was  early  converted  to  the  single  tax  theory. 
He  declares  that  George  was  the  first  man  to  make 
him  look  deeper  than  the  surface,  and  change  him 
from  a  superficial  imitator  to  a  student  of  humanity. 
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One  of  Mr.  Heme's  varied  experiences  was  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  pulpit  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Kansas  City,  January  31,  1897,  when  he 
delivered  a  lecture  on  "  The  Theatre  as  it  is."  Mr. 
Heme's  family  all  exhibit  a  talent  for  the  stage.  His 
wife,  Katherine  Corcoran,  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  San  Francisco  April  2,  1878,  had  scored  a  suc- 
cess as  J^g  Woffington  in  "  Masks  and  Faces  "  on  her 
first  appearance  in  Baldwin's  San  Francisco  Theatre, 
on  November  4,  1877. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Irish  parents,  who  came  to 
this  country  during  the  Civil  War,  her  father  entering 
the  Union  army.  Brought  up  in  New  York  City,  she 
early  developed  a  strong  love  for  the  theatre,  and 
from  the  time  she  was  ten  years  old  till  she  reached 
sixteen  she  saw  every  great  player  and  every  fine  pro- 
duction there.  She  was  still  in  her  teens  when  her 
family  drifted  out  to  California,  where  she  studied  for 
the  stage  under  Mrs.  Julia  Melville.  After  her  suc- 
cessful d^but  she  played  as  a  stock  star  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  returning  later  to  Baldwin's  in  support  of  the 
stars  that  came  there  in  a  company  which  included 
James  O'Neill,  Lewis  Morrison,  William  Seymour, 
and  Rose  Wood.  After  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Heme 
she  starred  with  him  in  his  own  plays,  and  of  late 
years  their  two  daughters,  Julie  A.  and  Chrystal,  have 
also  been  seen  in  their  father's  productions. 

Mr.  Heme's  last  play,  in  which  he  assumed  the 
character  of  Captain  Dan  MarbU^  entitled  "  Sag  Har- 
bor," was  presented  at  the  Park  Theatre,  Boston, 
October    24,    1899,    the    cast    including    Mrs.    Sol 
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Smith,  Julie  and  Chrystal  Heme,  Forrest  Robinson, 
Sydney  Booth,  Frank  Monroe  and  Dibden  Pitt 

Charles  John  Barton  Hill,  bom  in  Dover,  Eng- 
land, September  26, 1830,  is  the  eldest  child  of  Charles 
John  Hill,  at  that  time  stage  manager  of  Covent  Gar- 
den Theatre,  London,  and  Anne  Russell  Hill,  his 
wife,  an  actress  of  the  same  theatre.  Charles  John 
Hill  was  a  son  of  John  Hill,  celebrated  as  an  actor 
and  tenor  singer  at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre  about 
1800.  Mrs.  Anne  Russell  Hill  was  a  daughter  of 
Robert  Fairbrother,  prompter  and  master  of  panto- 
mime at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  of  which  company  he 
was  a  member  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Barton  HilPs  first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  made 
when  he  was  five  years  of  age,  at  a  performance  of 
"  The  Stranger,"  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Friday, 
October  23,  1835,  as  the  Count^s  Son.  Charles  Kem- 
ble  was  Thf  Stranger.  During  the  following  year 
Master  Hill,  as  he  was  named  upon  the  house  biUs, 
was  the  Counts  Son  again  in  the  same  play  on  the 
occasion  of  Helen  Faucit's  first  appearance  in  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Halter  in  London,  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1836.  During  the  year  the  play  was  fre- 
quently repeated;  for  Miss  Faucitjthen  in  the  first  year 
of  her  wonderful  success  as  an  actress,  became  a  favor- 
ite. He  was  then  sent  to  a  boarding  school  in  Bel- 
gium, where  he  remained  for  two  years  and  a  half. 
His  father  and  mother  having  removed  to  Brighton, 
where  his  father  became  manager  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  he  was  brought  back  to  England  and  sent  to 
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school  at  the  West  Street  Academy  in  Brighton.  He 
remained  in  this  school  for  four  years  and  was  then 
apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  printing  in  the  office  of  his 
maternal  uncle.  Here  he  served  a  full  time  of  six 
years.  In  the  meantime,  his  parents  having  come  to 
America  and  settled  at  Montreal,  young  Hill,  on  the 
conclusion  of  his  service,  sailed  for  New  York  where 
he  landed  in  June,  1846.  He  immediately  joined 
his  family  in  Montreal  and  for  about  a  year  aided 
in  giving  parlor  entertainments  in  the  towns  of  the 
province.  The  entertainers  were  known  as  The  Hill 
Family  and  consisted  of  the  father  and  mother,  Barton 
and  Rosalie  Hill,  and  another  son,  Robert  Herbert 
Hill,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  Treasurer. 

After  a  short  sojourn  with  his  family  at  Toronto, 
young  Hill  went  in  November  to  Pittsburgh,  to  obtain 
an  engagement  in  the  theatre  of  that  city.  He  was 
successful  and  made  his  first  appearance  November 
10,  1849,  as  MandevilU  in  the  farce  of  "The  Young 
Widow."  He  remained  at  this  theatre  for  some 
months  at  a  salary  of  ten  dollars  per  week.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1850,  the  Pittsburgh  Theatre  having  closed,  he 
was  engaged  for  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Stock  Company, 
under  the  stage  management  of  W.  H.  Crisp,  father 
of  the  late  Speaker  Crisp,  of  Georgia.  The  theatres  of 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati  were  under  the  management 
of  John  Bates  and  James  W.  Bates,  and  in  June,  1850, 
Mr.  Hill,  who  had  successfully  held  the  position  of 
juvenile  man  in  Louisville,  was  called  to  Cincinnati  to 
fill  the  same  position  in  the  Bates  Theatre  there. 

The  remainder  of  the  summer  of  1850  Mr.  Hill 
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spent  as  the  leading  juvenile  man  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Toronto.  He  was  then  engaged  at  the  Old 
(Marshall's)  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York  City, 
where  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  CharUs  Para- 
gon in  "  Perfection,"  Monday,  September  9, 1850.  He 
remained  at  the  Broadway  for  the  entire  season,  and 
in  the  following  summer  played  a  short  engagement 
at  Montreal.  August  13,  1851,  he  entered  upon  a 
season  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  as  juvenile  man  under  the  stage  management  of 
W.  S.  Fredericks,  and  played  for  his  first  part  Ameno- 
phis  in  "  Azael  the  Prodigal."  He  had,  the  previous 
June,  been  married  at  St.  John's  Church,  New  York, 
to  Miss  Olivia  Crook,  known  to  the  stage  as  <'  Miss 
Olivia,"  a  favorite  singing  comedienne  and  operatic 
artiste  who  played  after  her  marriage  under  the  name 
of  Mrs.  C.  B.  HiU. 

In  February  of  the  next  year  Mr.  Hill  became  a 
member  of  the  company  of  the  National  Theatre, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  later  of  that  of  the  Walnut 
Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  under  the  same  manage- 
ment. His  next  engagement  was  to  fill  the  position  of 
juvenile  leading  man  at  the  Eagle  Street  Theatre,  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Carr 
and  Warren.  He  held  this  position  for  seven  years 
(1852-59)  with  some  occasional  interruptions,  when, 
by  favor  of  his  managers,  he  was  allowed  to  play  special 
engagements  elsewhere.  He  was  greatly  liked  in  Buf- 
falo, and  besides  playing  as  principal  support  to  all 
the  popular  actors  who  came  to  his  theatre  as  stars, 
was  himself  an  admired  player  of  Julian  St,  Herre^ 
20 
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Romeo ^  Claude  Melnotte^  Macbeth  ^  Benedick^  MercutiOy 
Othello,  lago  and  similar  rdles.  Mr.  Hill  in  May, 
1854,  supported  Mrs.  Anna  Cora  Mowatt  at  Niblo's 
Garden,  New  York  City,  by  favor  of  the  Buffalo  The- 
atre, as  Ingomar^  Duke  Aranza,  and  THstran  in  "  King 
Rent's  Daughter."  For  the  season  of  1854-55  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Hill  were  engaged  to  take  the  place 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Howard  as  the  leading 
members  of  the  company  of  Placide's  Varieties  The- 
atre, New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  That  theatre  was 
burned  before  their  arrival  and  the  company  played 
for  the  season  at  the  Pelican,  now  the  Academy  of 
Music,  New  Orleans,  on  the  commonwealth  plan 
under  the  management  of  George  Holland,  Sr.  Other 
members  of  the  company  were  Thomas  Placide,  Mrs. 
Coleman  Pope,  James  Browne  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Hill.  Barton  Hill  and  his  wife  resumed  their 
positions  in  Buffalo  for  the  season  of  1855-56.  He 
played  for  a  while  in  Baltimore,  Norfolk  and  Peters- 
burg, during  which  engagement  he  brought  out  Miss 
Avonia  Jones  in  the  part  of  Parthenia,  The  winter 
season  was  passed  at  the  National  Theatre,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  the  summer  in  Buffalo.  The  autumn 
of  1858  found  him  engaged  for  a  time  at  the  Colum- 
bus (Ohio)  Theatre,  of  which  John  Ellsler  and  Felix 
A.  Vincent  were  then  managers.  On  April  13,  1859, 
his  term  at  Columbus  having  ended,  he  was  engaged 
as  principal  support  to  Jean  Davenport  (afterwards 
Mrs.  General  Lander)  and  appeared  with  her  at  the 
Metropolitan  (afterwards  Winter  Garden)  Theatre, 
New  York  City,  as  Ferdinand  d^Orby  in  "  M6salli- 
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ance,"  an  adaptation  from  "  La  Fausse  Adult^e,"  the 
first  performance  in  America  of  that  play.  He  played 
also  the  leading  parts  in  "  Charlotte  Corday," 
"  Medea,"  "  Mona  Lisa  "  and  other  plays  with  Miss 
Davenport  during  this  engagement  which  lasted  until 
June  I.  On  September  25,  i860,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Marian  Watts,  daughter  of  Mrs.  John  Sefton,  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  was  the  leading  man  of  the 
Holliday  Street  Theatre,  Baltimore,  under  the  man- 
agement of  John  T.  Ford  during  the  season  of  1860- 
186 1.  Other  members  of  the  company  were  Stuart 
Robson,  George  Clarke,  Joseph  Whiting,  William 
Scallan,  Ben  Maginley,  Fred  Chippendale,  W.  H. 
Leak,  Fred  Williams,  Mary  Gladstane,  Charlotte 
Thompson,  Rose  Skerritt,  Marian  Watts,  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Chester.  He  was  leading  man  at  the  Winter 
Garden  Theatre,  New  York,  during  the  next  season 
and  until  February,  1862,  when  he  took  the  place  of 
Edwin  Adams  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Phila- 
delphia. The  following  season  (1862-63)  ^^  entered 
upon  a  long  continued  association  with  Mrs.  John 
Drew  and  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  as 
the  leading  man  of  that  house.  In  the  summer  months 
of  1863-64  he  visited  Montreal  as  a  stock  star  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  under  the  management  of  John 
R.  Buckland.  In  the  winter  of  1864  he  visited  New 
Orleans  as  a  joint  star  with  Mrs.  J.  H.  Allen,  play- 
ing in  the  New  Varieties  Theatre  there  for  twenty 
weeks.  For  the  seasons  of  1865-66-67  he  was  the 
leading  man  of  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre,  New 
York  City,  playing  the  principal  support  to  Edwin 
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Booth,  Julia  Dean,  Matilda  Heron  and  all  the  illus- 
trious actors  who  visited  that  house  during  this  time. 
When  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre  was  burned,  March 
22,  1867,  Mr.  Booth  allowed  Mr.  Hill  to  accept  an 
engagement  as  leading  support  to  Edwin  Forrest. 
Hill  played  with  Forrest  in  all  his  engagements  for 
two  seasons,  and  in  the  spring  of  1869  returned  for  a 
few  weeks  to  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia. 
In  September  of  that  year  he  went  to  London  as  lead- 
ing man  and  stage  manager  with  Mrs.  John  Wood  at 
the  St.  James's  Theatre.  He  played  Young  Marlow  in 
"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer "  with  Mrs.  Wood  for  two 
himdred  consecutive  nights  at  this  house.  An  adap- 
tation of  John  Brougham's  "  Pocahontas,"  made  by 
Stephen  Fiske  and  Barton  Hill,  was  played  every  night 
after  the  comedy.  There  were  in  the  company  with 
Mr.  Hill,  William  Farren,  Mark  Smith,  Lionel  Brough, 
A.  Young,  J.  G.  Shaw,  George  Granger,  Miss  Her- 
bert, Miss  Henrade  and  Sophie  Larkin.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1870,  Hill  returned  to  his  old  position  at  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre,  and  remained  there  until  1873, 
playing  starring  engagements  in  Montreal  in  the 
summer. 

In  April,  1873,  he  was  engaged  by  John  McCul- 
lough,  manager  of  the  California  Theatre,  to  visit  that 
theatre  for  two  weeks  as  a  star.  He  played  there  in 
"  False  Shame,"  "  The  Marble  Heart,"  "  The  Willow 
Copse,"  "  London  Assurance,"  and  other  plays  with 
great  success.  Mr.  McCuUough,  who  was  desirous 
of  taking  engagements  as  a  star,  proposed  that  Mr. 
Hill  should  take  his  place  in  the  management  of  the 
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California  Theatre.  This  he  finally  agreed  to  do,  and 
assumed  that  charge  in  August,  1873.  His  managerial 
association  with  this  theatre  continued  until  it  finally 
closed  in  1880.  He  continued  to  play  as  a  member 
of  the  company  during  aU  this  time,  appearing  fi*om 
time  to  time  in  all  the  leading  r61es  of  the  standard 
drama. 

After  the  closing  of  the  California  Theatre,  Mr.  Hill 
returned  to  the  East,  and  played  some  starring  en- 
gagements in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  and 
Charleston,  and  in  the  summer  of  1881  made  a  tour 
of  the  British  West  Indies  at  the  head  of  a  dramatic 
company.  On  the  death  of  Samuel  Piercy,  leading 
man  with  Edwin  Booth,  in  December,  1881,  Mr.  Hill 
was  engaged  for  that  position,  and  traveled  with  Mr. 
Booth  until  the  spring  of  1882.  The  season  of  1882- 
1883  he  traveled  as  special  support  with  Ada  Dyas. 
Several  engagements  occupied  the  season  of  1884-85, 
notablyin  "The  World"  and  "The  Banker's  Daughter" 
in  Philadelphia,  and  a  short  tour  with  W.  E.  Sheridan. 
He  was  also  engaged  for  Duk^  de  Gonzague  in  "  The 
Duke's  Motto," and  Chateau  Renaud'va "  The  Corsican 
Brothers,"  by  John  Stetson  of  Boston.  That  summer 
he  made  another  tour  of  the  West  Indies.  He  was 
the  stage  manager  of  the  second  Shakespeare  Fes- 
tival in  Cincinnati,  played  a  short  engagement  as  Sir 
Lucius  O*  Trigger  in  "  The  Rivals "  with  Jefferson,  and 
played  Lagadere  in  "The  Duke's  Motto,"  under  the 
management  of  the  KLiralfy  Brothers.  During  the 
seasons  of  1885-86-87  he  was  the  stage  manager 
and  one  of  the  principals   in    Bidwell's  Star  Stock 
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Company   at   the   Saint   Charles  Theatre,  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  season  of  1889-90  was  spent  in  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, as  the  director  of  the  People's  Theatre  Stock 
Company  and  in  1890  he  became  special  support  to 
Miss  Marie  Wainwright.  He  directed  the  production 
of  "  Twelfth  Night "  which  was  made  by  that  actress 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York  City,  and 
shared  the  honors  thereof  for  his  performance  of 
"  Malvolio."  He  occupied  the  same  position  during 
the  season  of  1892-93,  during  which  "Amy  Robsart" 
was  produced,  and  also  during  the  two  following  sea- 
sons, when  he  brought  out  "  The  School  for  Scandal  " 
and  "  Man  and  Wife "  respectively.  The  season  of 
1895-96  he  passed  as  leading  support  to  Miss  Olga 
Nethersole  and  the  next  season  was  again  with  Miss 
Wainwright  in  "The  Love  Chase."  In  1897-98  he 
was  leading  man  with  Mrs.  Minnie  Maddem  Fiske.  In 
1899  he  joined  Nance  O/Neil  and  McKee  Rankin. 

Edmund  Milton  Holland  was  bom  in  New  York 
City  on  September  7,  1848.  He  comes  of  a  long  and 
celebrated  theatrical  lineage:  his  great-grandfathen 
Charles  Holland,  was  well  known  in  the  time  of  Gar- 
rick,  his  grandfather  was  a  member  of  the  Drury  Lane 
company  under  Elliston*s  management,  and  his  father, 
George  Holland,  after  making  his  ddbut  in  England, 
spent  the  best  part  of  his  years  and  acquired  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  as  a  comic  actor  in  this  country. 
Denied  burial  on  the  ground  of  his  profession  by  a 
bigoted  divine,  the  services  were  held  by  Rev.  George 
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H.  Houghton  at  his  Church  of  the  TransfigUTation, 
which  has  ever  since  been  known  as  "The  Little 
Church  Aroimd  the  Comer." 

Like  most  children  whose  parents  are  actors,  Mr. 
Holland  was  carried  on  the  stage  before  he  could 
either  walk  or  talk.  But  his  appearances  as  a  child 
actor  were  not  very  frequent,  for  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  boyhood  days  at  public  school.  In  1863 
he  began  his  professional  career  as  call-boy  at  Mrs. 
John  Wood's  Olympic  Theatre  on  Broadway,  and 
would  occasionally  be  drafted  into  the  acting-of  small 
parts.  He  was  caU-boy  for  three  years,  and  in  1866 
was  engaged  to  play  minor  parts  at  Barnum's  Mu- 
seum, joining  the  Wallack's  Theatre  company  the  next 
season  for  a  continuous  engagement  of  thirteen  years. 
He  gradually  drifted  into  character  parts,  and  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  play  old  men  and  to  act  a 
large  variety  of  characters  in  the  round  of  modem 
plays  continuously  brought  out  at  Wallack's. 

Known  at  first  to  playgoers  simply  as  "Mr.  E. 
Milton,*'  he  made  his  d6but  at  Wallack's  under  that 
name  in  a  small  part  in  support  of  Edward  L.  Daven- 
port in  "  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts."  He  was 
successful  as  Si/ky  in  "  The  Road  to  Ruin,"  as  Beau 
Farintosh  in  "  School,"  as  Sam  Gerridge  in  "  Caste," 
and  was  associated  during  his  long  connection  with 
Wallack's  with  all  the  leading  players  on  the  Ameri- 
can stage — John  Gilbert,  John  Brougham,  Lester 
Wallack,  E.  L.  Davenport,  Mrs.  Sefton,  Mrs.  Hoey, 
E.  A.  Sothem,  Charles  J.  Mathews  and  many  others. 

From  1880  to  1882  Mr.  Holland  played  the  Judge 
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in  "  The  Danites  "  in  McKee  Rankin's  English  tour, 
and  on  his  return  to  this  country  was  engaged  to  act 
Pitiacus  Green  in  one  of  the  "  Hazel  Kirke  "  touring 
companies.  When  A.  M.  Palmer  leased  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre  he  became  a  member  of  the  stock 
company,  and  was  cast  in  leading  r61es  in  all  the  plays 
produced  there.  Among  his  notable  parts  were  Lot 
Burden  in  "  Saints  and  Sinners,"  Captain  Redwood  in 
"  Jim  the  Penman,"  Fichot  in  "  The  Martyr,"  Gardner 
iii  "  Captain  Swift,"  Gregory  Goldfinch  in  "  A  Pair  of 
Spectacles "  and  Colonel  Moberly  in  "  Alabama." 
After  the  company  was  transferred  to  the  old  Wal- 
lack's  Theatre  on  Broadway  he  played  the  title  role  in 
"  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville,"  Lord  August  Lorton 
in  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  Cortland  Crandall  in 
"  New  Blood  "  and  Colonel  Cazenove  in  "  The  New 
Woman."  He  was  in  the  company  which  supported 
Olga  Nethersole  at  her  opening  American  engagement 
at  Palmer's  Theatre  in  1895,  and  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  began  to  star  with  his  brother  Joseph  in  "  The 
Man  with  a  Past "  and  "  A  Social  Highwayman." 

The  next  season  he  and  his  brother  made  a  second 
starring  tour,  their  repertory  comprising  "  A  Super- 
fluous Husband,""  187 1,"  and  a  condensed  version  of 
"  Colonel  Carter  of  Carter^ille."  He  spent  the  entire 
season  of  1897-98  under  Charles  Frohman's  manage- 
ment as  Ribot  in  "  Never  Again,"  Fauconnet  in  "  A 
Night  Session,"  and  one  or  two  other  unimportant 
roles,  and  has  since  continued  with  Mr.  Frohman, 
playing  the  character  of  George  Godfray^  in  "On  and 
Off,"  a  farce  adapted  from  the  French. 


This  is  one  of  an  edition  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  copies  printed  from  type  for  the  Dunlap  Society 
in  the  month  of  November,  1900. 
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Isabel  Irving  was  bom  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
in  1870,  and  made  her  first  stage  appearance  in  1886, 
as  a  member  of  Rosina  Vokes's  company.  One  of  her 
earliest  parts  was  Gwendolin  Haivkins  in  "  The  School- 
mistress," while  other  r61es  played  by  her  while  with 
Miss  Yokes  were  Miss  Violet  in  "  A  Pantomime  Re- 
hearsal "  and  Rose  Dalrymple  in  "  In  Honor  Bound." 
In  September,  1888,  and  the  immediately  foUowing 
months  she  supported  May  Wilkes  in  "  Gwynne's 
Oath,"  playing  Bessie  S?nith,  and  later  in  the  same 
season  became  a  member  of  Augustin  Daly's  company. 
During  the  four  seasons  of  her  connection  with  that 
organization  she  appeared  successively  as  Maria  in  "  A 
Night  Off,"  the  Maui  in  "  An  International  Match," 
Pansy  in  "  The  Great  Unknown,"  Audrey  in  "  As  You 
Like  It,"  Susette  in  "  A  Priceless  Paragon,"  Daisy 
Maitland  in  "  Haroun  al  Raschid  and  His  Mother-in- 
'Ld.w;' Faith Rutherell'xn  "The  Last  Vfoxd,'' Katherine 
in  " Lovers  Labour's  l^o^i,'' Maria  in  "  The  School  for 
Scandal,"  Virginiem  "  The  Prodigal  Son,"  and  Imogen 
in  "  The  Cabinet  Minister."  In  1894  she  replaced 
Georgia  Cay  van  as  leading  lady  of  the  Lyceum  stock 
company,  appearing  during  the  ensuing  two  seasons 
as  the  title  character  in  "The  Wife,"  Lady  Chiltem  in 
"An  Ideal  Husband,"  and  playing  successfully  the 
leading  parts  in  "The  Amazons,"  "The  Case  of  Re- 
bellious Susan,"  "The  Home  Secretary,"  and  "The 
Benefit  of  The  Doubt."  At  the  beginning  of  the 
season  of  1897-98  she  became  John  Drew's  leading 
lady,  and  in  that  capacity  has  acted  successively  the 
Comlessede  Candale  in  "  A  Marriage  of  Convenience," 
21 
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Zady  Jessica  Nepean  in  "  The  Liars,"  and  Mrs,  Par- 
bury  in  "  The  Tyranny  of  Tears."  After  three  seasons 
with  Mr.  Drew  she  was  seen  at  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre,  New  York,  on  September  8,  1900,  as  Leon- 
tine  in  Alfred  Capus's  three-act  comedy,  "  The  Hus- 
bands of  Leontine."  Miss  Irving  was  recently  married 
to  William  H.  Thompson  of  the  New  York  Lyceum 
company. 

May  Irwin  was  bom  in  Whitby,  province  of  Ontario, 
and  with  her  sister  Flora  was  educated  at  the  St  Cecilia 
Convent  at  Mount  Hope.  They  had  sung  in  the 
choir  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  their  native  town  ftx)m 
early  childhood,  and  when  necessity  forced  them  to 
face  the  world  it  was  natural  that  they  should  turn  to 
the  stage  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Miss  Irwin  — her 
family  name  is  Campbell  —  has  thus  told  the  story  of 
her  early  trials :  "  Flo  and  I  had  sung  all  sorts  of  duets 
together,  so  mother  took  us  one  day  across  the  line  to 
Buffalo.  I  was  a  tot  in  dresses  to  my  knees,  with  fat 
legs  bulging  out  over  the  tops  of  prunella  gaiters.  I 
was  several  years  on  the  right  side  of  my  teens,  hearty, 
healthy,  and  good-natured.  Mother  took  us  to  a  hotel. 
Then  she  got  a  paper  and  looked  over  the  list  of  the 
theatres.  She  selected  the  Adelphi,  then  run  by  Dan 
Shelby  —  a  real  variety  theatre.  There  was  no  such 
swell  thing  as  a  music-hall  in  those  days,  and  nothing 
like  a  vaudeville  show.  It  was  all  plain  variety  busi- 
ness. She  took  us  down  to  Shelby,  told  him  what  she 
wanted,  and  asked  him  to  hear  us.  He  just  laughed 
outright  when  he  looked  at  us.    Flo  was  just  as  slight 
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as  I  was  broad,  and  we  were  both  so  little !  But  he 
was  willing  enough.  The  orchestra  man  was  not 
there,  and  no  one  could  be  found  to  play  our  accom- 
paniments. So  sister  Flo,  who  played  beautifully,  was 
perched  up  at  the  piano  and  we  did  our  little  act  He 
engaged  us  for  two  weeks  on  the  spot,  and  we  made 
our  d^but  at  the  princely  salary  of  $30  a  week  for 
the  two  of  us.  This  was  in  December,^  1875,  ^^^ 
the  first  thing  we  ever  sang  in  public  was  *  Sweet 
Genevieve.*  I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday. 
I  was  as  cool  as  you  please,  much  cooler  than  I  ever 
am  now.  But  poor  Flo,  who  was  always  delicate, 
fainted  away  after  the  first  number,  and  I  had  to  go 
on  and  sing  an  encore  alone." 

The  two  girls  had  little  difficulty  in  securing  en- 
gagements, and  for  a  year  or  so  they  traveled  through 
a  circuit  of  the  variety  houses  in  Cleveland,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  and  other  cities,  remaining  in  each  place  a 
few  weeks  at  a  time,  and  repeating  their  limited  reper- 
tory of  sentimental  and  comic  songs.  The  following 
year  they  appeared  in  a  little  sketch  called  "  On  Board 
the  Mary  JaiUy'  and  in  1877  they  were  engaged  by 
Tony  Pastor  to  sing  at  his  variety  house  in  New 
York.  Their  d^but  was  made  on  September  13,  and 
for  seven  years  they  formed  part  of  Mr.  Pastor's  variety 
bill.  "  We  were  engaged  for  $60  a  week,"  said  Miss 
Irwin, "  and  at  the  end  of  our  engagement  there  we  were 
getting  $80.  It  was  a  small  salary  compared  with  what 
is  paid  now,  and  I  realize  it  was  small  then  for  what 
we  did.  Our  first  sketch  there  was  *  A  Rural  Stroll,' 
which  we  played  for  four  years.     I  own  that  it  was 
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great  training.  We  had  to  keep  our  sketch  right  up  to 
the  times,  and  in  addition  to  my  turn  with  Flo  I  used 
to  do  the  lead  in  the  burlesque  which  always  wound 
up  the  evening,  and  those  burlesques  were  not  written 
out,  you  know.  I  used  to  get  instructions  to  speak, 
and  go  on  and  carry  them  out.  I  played  everything 
from  babes  in  arms  to  decrepit  old  women." 

In  1883  jyEiss  Irwin  jumped  from  Tony  Pastor's  to 
Augustin  Daly's  management,  and  during  her  four 
seasons  at  Daly's  Theatre  played  such  parts  as  Susan 
in  "A  Night  Off"  and  Betsey  in  "  Nancy  &  Co."  In 
1887  the  superior  profits  of  the  variety  stage  lured 
her  back  to  her  first  love,  and  she  spent  two  sea- 
sons on  the  road  with  the  Howard  Athenaeum  Spe- 
cialty Company,  during  which  she  appeared  in  one  ot 
the  earliest  of  John  J.  McNally's  sketches,  "  Home 
Rule."  The  summer  between  these  seasons  found  her 
playing  in  the  extreme  West  as  Martha  in  "  Old  Jed 
Prouty."  In  1889-90  she  played  one  of  the  many 
Smiths  in  "  The  City  Directory  " ;  she  acted  Madame 
Alert va  "Boys  and  Girls"  in  1891-92 ;  and  the  opening 
of  the  following  season  brought  her  for  the  first  time  into 
Charles  Frohman's  ranks,  appearing  in  "  The  Junior 
Partner,"  "  His  Wedding  Day,"  and  a  number  of  other 
plays.  In  1893-94  and  1894-95  she  played  Elizabeth 
Alwright  in  "  A  Country  Sport,"  and  on  August  19, 
1895,  at  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  began  her  starring 
career  in  the  title  role  of  "  The  Widow  Jones,"  a 
variety  piece  by  John  J.  McNally.  She  opened  her 
second  season  with  the  same  play,  and  on  December 
29,   1896,  brought  out  the  same  author's  "  Courted 
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into  Court,"  in  which  she  played  Dottie  Dimple. 
Since  then  she  has  produced  "  The  Swell  Miss  Fitz- 
well,"  at  Taylor's  Opera  House,  Trenton,  New  Jer- 
sey, September  17,  1897;  "Kate  Kip,  Buyer,"  at 
Grand  Opera  House,  Kansas  City,  May  13,  1898; 
"  Sister  Mary,"  at  Bijou  Theatre,  New  York,  October 
27,  1899,  and  "The  Belle  of  Bridgeport"  by  Glen 
McDonough,  at  the  Hyperion  Theatre,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  September  21,  1900. 

John  Henry  Jack  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1836,  and  began  his  connection  with  the  play- 
house as  call-boy  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  in  his 
native  city,  then  under  the  management  of  Peter 
Richings.  In  the  following  summer  of  1852  he  went 
to  Reading  to  play  in  support  of  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers, 
and  the  next  season  he  became  a  member  of  the  stock 
company  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  of  which 
John  Gilbert  was  manager,  and  Joseph  Jefferson  the 
leading  comedian.  From  Philadelphia  he  went  tq, 
Richmond,  and  although  but  eighteen  years  of  age, 
was  employed  principally  in  acting  old  men.  The 
season  of  1855-56  at  John  T.  Ford's  Holliday  Street 
Theatre  in  Baltimore  was  followed  by  a  return  en- 
gagement at  the  Richmond  Theatre,  the  famous  stock 
company  of  that  day  including  Joseph  Jefferson, 
Edwin  Adams,  George  C.  Boniface,  Theodore  Ham- 
ilton, and  Mary  Devlin.  "  Here,"  says  Mr.  Jack, 
"on  December  i,  1856,  I  met  that  splendid,  sympa- 
thetic gentleman  and  grand  actor,  Edwin  Booth,  to 
whose  Richard  I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  King  Henry ^ 
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noting  the  commencement  of  Booth's  stellar  experi- 
ence upon  the  same  ground  whereon,  years  before, 
his  great  father  made  his  appearance  and  his  first 
American  success.  The  principal  cities  of  the  West 
and  the  South  were  visited,  and  in  1861  I  was  man- 
aging a  theatre  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  when  the 
gun  in  Charleston  Harbor  sounded  the  knell  to  peace 
and  woke  the  nation  to  the  alarm  of  war."  ^  Entering 
the  Union  army  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Second  Penn- 
sylvania Reserves,  he  emerged  therefrom  at  the  close 
of  the  war  in  command  of  the  i86th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment. 

After  a  brief  season  at  Mobile,  Mr.  Jack  became  in 
1866  a  member  of  the  stock  company  at  the  old 
Broadway  Theatre,  New  York,  remaining  there  until 
the  establishment  closed  in  1869,  and  signalizing  that 
occasion  by  acting  for  the  first  time  Sir  John  Falstaff 
in  the  first  part  of  "King  Henry  IV."  Among  his 
subsequent  ventures  was  a  starring  tour  in  a  dramati- 
zation of  Mrs.  Southworth's  story,  "The  Hidden 
Hand,"  and  in  1878  he  started,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  Annie  Furmin,  on  a  tour  of  the  world  which  in- 
cluded the  Sandwich  Islands,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
India,  Egypt,  and  the  principal  countries  of  Europe. 
"  King  Henry  IV  "  was  the  chief  feature  of  his  reper- 
tory, Mr.  Jack  appearing  as  Falstaff^  and  his  wife  as 
Prince  Hal,  On  his  return  to  America  he  took  part 
in  the  Cincinnati  dramatic  festival  of  1883,  acting 
Falstaff  on  the  final  night. 

1  From  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Dramatic  Mirror,  April 
3»  1897. 
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During  the  next  few  years  he  was  seen  in  various 
characters,  but  created  no  new  parts  of  special  moment 

In  1897  he  joined  Mrs.  Fiske's  company  to  play 
7oAn  Durbeyfield'm  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,"  and, 
except  for  a  brief  interim,  appeared  in  that  character 
down  to  the  close  of  the  season  of  1898-99.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1900,  he  began  a  tour  in  support  of  Miss  Mary 
Sanders  as  Grandfather  Trent  in  "  Little  Nell  and  the 
Marchioness,"  a  dramatization  of  Dickens's  "  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  "  by  Harry  P.  Mawson. 

Mr.  Jack's  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in 
1854,  was  a  daughter  of  John  R.  Reed  of  Philadelphia, 
and  a  sister  of  Roland  Reed.  She  died  in  1868,  and 
some  years  later  he  married  Miss  Annie  Furmin,  an 
actress  and  singer  who  has  appeared  both  in  support 
of  her  husband  and  as  a  prima  donna  in  concert  and 
opera. 

Louis  James  was  bom  in  Tremont,  Illinois,  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  1842,  and  after  serving  two  years  in  the  Union 
army  became  an  actor  by  appearing  at  Macauley's 
Theatre,  Louisville,  as  a  peasant  in  the  now  forgotten 
drama,  "  Rachel  the  Reaper."  This  was  in  January, 
1864.  Through  the  influence  of  Lawrence  Barrett 
he  was  enabled  to  become  a  member  of  the  stock 
company  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia 
the  next  season,  playing  there  for  six  years  under  the 
valuable  leadership  and  management  of  Mrs.  John 
Drew.  Among  the  characters  intrusted  to  him  at 
that  house  were  George  UAlroy  in  "  Caste,"  Joseph 
Surface  in  "  The  School  for  Scandal,"  and  Edgar  in 
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"The  Bride  of  Lammermoor."  In  1871  he  joined 
Augustin  Daly's  company  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Thea- 
tre, New  York, —  destroyed  by  fire  January  i,  1873, 
and  standing  on  the  site  of  the  present  Madison 
Square  Theatre, — and  remained  with  that  distinguished 
manager  four  seasons.  His  first  role  there,  on  the 
opening  night  of  Mr.  Daly's  third  season  at  that  house, 
September  5,  1871,  was  Captain  Lynde  in  "Divorce," 
and  throughout  his  subsequent  career  he  "  gave  care- 
ful and  elaborate  portrayals  of  many  parts  in  the  light- 
comedy  range."  He  was  an  excellent  representative 
of  Manly  in  "  The  Provoked  Husband,"  Doricouri  in 
"The  Belle's  Stratagem,"  Page  in  "Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  Joseph  Surface,  Tom  Coke  in  "  Old  Heads 
and  Young  Hearts,"  and  other  characters  in  Mr. 
Daly's  extensive  classic  and  modem  repertory;  and 
at  the  new  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in  Twenty-eighth 
street  he  enlarged  his  style  by  playing,  among  other 
parts,  Longaville  in  "  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,"  Bill  Sikes 
in  "  Oliver  Twist,"  Yorick  in  "  Yorick's  Love,"  Young 
Marlow  in  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  Bassanio 
to  the  Shylock  of  Edward  L.  Davenport  and  the  Portia 
of  Carlotta  Leclercq.  Theatre-goers  of  that  day  unite 
in  their  praise  of  the  quality  and  range  of  Mr.  James's 
acting,  and  many  insist  that  the  best  work  of  his  entire 
career  was  done  under  Mr.  Daly's  management. 

In  the  fall  of  1875  ^^-  J^tmes  went  to  the  new  Chi- 
cago Theatre  under  Thomas  Hall's  management,  but 
the  season  was  not  successful  and  the  company  trav- 
eled in  the  South  from  September  until  January,  1876, 
when  it  returned  to  Chicago.     Thence,  in  February, 


he  went  to  the  Baldwin  Theatre  in  San  Francisco, 
then  under  the  management  of  Thomas  Magnire,  the 
company  including  such  well-known  people  as  James 
O'Neill,  James  A.  Heme,  William  H.  Crane,  and 
John  Jack,  and  the  visiting  stars  bringing  him  into 
close  relations  with  some  of  the  foremost  actors  of  the 
day.  In  the  following  September  he  became  leading 
man  with  John  T.  Ford's  stock  company  in  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  and  during  that  engagement  he 
played  Othello  to  Edwin  Booth's  lago^  supporting  him 
also  in  other  prominent  characters.  In  Washington 
he  played  Macbeth  to  Mary  Anderson's  Lady  Macbeth, 
When  "  The  Danicheffs  "  was  taken  from  the  Union 
Square  Theatre  to  the  Boston  Theatre  on  May  21, 
1877,  Mr.  James  was  secured  on  a  temporary  release 
from  Mr.  Ford  to  play  Roger  de  Talde,  the  French 
diplomatist,  and  it  was  in  that  character  that  he  made 
his  first  appearance  in  Boston.  Two  nights  later, 
when  Charles  R.  Thome,  Jr.,  was  forced  by  illness  to 
leave  the  cast,  Mr.  James  took  his  place  as  Osip  ;  and 
as  Mr.  Thome  remained  permanently  unable  to  act, 
Mr.  James  held  the  part  for  the  remainder  of  the  Bos- 
ton engagement,  and  also  in  Providence  and  Chicago. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1877-78,  Mr.  James 
was  reengaged  from  Mr.  Ford  to  act  Max  de  Ltissi^res 
in  "  The  Exiles  "  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  where,  after 
that  play  was  taken  off,  he  remained  to  support  John 
McCullough  in  "  Coriolanus  "  and  other  plays.  The 
next  season  he  played  leading  parts  as  a  member  of 
the  stock  company  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  then 
joined  the  Union  Square  company,  where  among 
22 
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other  r61es  he  acted  JoAn  Strebelow  in  "  The  Banker's 
Daughter."  For  the  five  years  beginning  in  the  fall 
of  1880  he  played  leading  characters  with  Lawrence 
Barrett,  taking  part,  as  JPepe  the  Jester^  in  the  memor- 
able revival  of  "  Francesca  da  Rimini;"  he  also  acted 
Louis  XI  in  "  The  King's  Pleasure,"  and  appeared 
in  "A  Blot  m  the  'Scutcheon."  In  July,  1885,  he 
acted  Volage  in  the  production  of  "The  Marble 
Heart"  at  McVicker's  Theatre  in  Chicago.  In 
1885-86  he  played  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New 
York,  and  elsewhere,  in  support  of  Helen  Dauvray,  as 
Dr.  Girardeau  in  "  One  of  Our  Girls,"  and  the  next 
season  began  a  joint  starring  tour  with  his  wife,  Marie 
Wainwright,  with  such  success  that  it  was  repeated 
each  year  until  the  end  of  1888-89.  During  these 
three  seasons  Mr.  James  and  Miss  Wainwright  acted 
the  leading  characters  in  "  Hamlet,"  "  As  You  Like 
It,"  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  "  Othello,"  "  Mac- 
beth," "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Ingomar,"  "  Virginius," 
"  The  School  for  Scandal,"  "  Francesca  da  Rimini," 
and  W.  S.  Gilbert's  "  Gretchen." 

After  starring  another  season  in  classic  r61es,  Mr. 
James  played  Captain  Temple  in  the  production  of 
"  The  Soudan  "  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  on 
the  death  of  William  J.  Florence  replaced  that  actor 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season  as  Sir  Lucius  O^  Trigger 
and  Zekiei  Homespun  in  support  of  Joseph  Jefferson. 
From  1892  to  1895  he  starred  jointly  with  Frederick 
Warde;  and,  after  a  couple  of  seasons  by  himself, 
joined  forces  again  with  Mr.  Warde,  the  leading  female 
roles   being  intrusted  to  Miss  Kathryn  Kidder.     In 
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the  season  of  1 899-1 900  Mr.  Warde  retired  from  the 
company,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  Charles  B.  Han- 
ford.  During  the  past  decade  and  more  Mr.  James 
has  confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to  classic  and 
heroic  characters,  making  a  rarely  occasional  produc- 
tion of  a  new  play  by  a  modem  author.  His  later  ap- 
pearances in  1900  have  been  as  Autolycus  in  "The 
Winter's  Tale,"  and  Bottom  in  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  in  both  of  which  he  successfully  exhibited 
his  varied  artistic  talents  while  starring  with  his  com- 
pany, the  James-Kidder-Hanford  combination. 

Francesca  Janauschek  was  bom  at  Prague  in 
Bohemia,  July  20,  1830.  Beginning  her  career  as  a 
musical  prodigy,  she  appeared  in  early  childhood  both 
as  a  public  singer  and  as  a  pianist,  and  at  the  age  ot 
nineteen  was  leading  lady  at  the  Stadt  Theatre  in 
Frankfort.  Her  preparation  for  this  position  had  been 
gained  by  hard  study  and  painstaking  work  under  the 
best  teachers  and  in  the  smaller  stock  companies  of 
Germany.  Eleven  years  were  spent  at  Frankfort,  and 
it  was  there  that  her  reputation  as  a  tragic  aclress  was 
established.  Then  for  a  year  and  a  half  she  starred, 
gaining  an  extensive  fame  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
leading  characters  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Shakspere. 
Honors  were  everywhere  showered  upon  her.  She 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Theater 
at  Dresden,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  various  countries  enabled  her  to  play  the 
Iphigenia  of  Sophocles  in  the  original  Greek,  and  to 
act  in  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German. 
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Claxton  in  "The  Two  Orphans,"  and  for  the  two 
seasons  beginning  with  the  fall  of  1895  she  appeared 
as  Mother  Rosenbaum  in  "  The  Great  Diamond  Rob- 
bery." In  the  spring  of  1898  she  attempted  a  brief 
and  unsuccessful  starring  tour  in  "  What  Dreams  May 
Come,"  a  romantic  drama  by  Paul  Kester,  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  played  a  brief  engagement  in 
"  Come  Here  "  in  two  vaudeville  theatres.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  retirement  she  has  given  readings  from  the 
classic  drama,  and  has  delivered  addresses  upon  vari- 
ous phases  of  dramatic  art. 

Joseph  Jefferson,  descendant  in  the  fourth  gen- 
eration of  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  prominent  English 
actor  of  the  eighteenth  century,  grandson  of  Joseph 
Jefferson  the  elder,  and  son  of  Joseph  Jefferson  the 
second,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  February  20, 
1829.  His  grandfather,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
comedians  of  the  American  stage,  married  Euphemia 
Fortune  in  New  York  about  1797,  and  for  almost 
thirty  years  they  were  stock  company  actors  in 
Philadelphia.  His  father,  the  second  son  of  the 
elder  Joseph  Jefferson,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in 
1804,  married  Cornelia  Frances  Thomas  Burke, 
the  widow  of  Thomas  Burke,  an  actor,  in  1826,  and 
died  in  Mobile  on  November  24,  1842.  The  Joseph 
Jefferson  of  our  day  was  one  of  four  children,  two  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  A  daughter,  Cornelia,  once 
prominent  in  theatrical  life,  died  March  3,  1899.  ^^^ 
was  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  Jackson,  and  had  one  son, 
Charles  Jefferson  Jackson,  who  is  on  the  stage. 


Joseph  Jeflferson  was  of  course  brought  up  amid 
theatrical  surroundings,  and  early  gave  evidence  ot 
exceptional  aptitude  for  the  stage.  When  only  four 
years  old  he  shared  the  stage  of  the  Washington  The- 
atre with  Thomas  D.  Rice,  the  famous  delineator  of 
negro  character,  and  arrayed  as  a  miniature  copy  of 
that  player,  was  carried  upon  the  scene  in  a  bag  and 
emptied  from  it  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  following 
couplet : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  'd  have  yoa  for  to  know 
I  'se  got  a  little  darky  here  to  jump  Jim  Crow/' 

Mrs.  John  Drew,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  this 
scene,  always  took  great  delight  in  recounting  this 
first  experience  of  the  future  great  comedian,  and  said 
that  the  boy  instantly  assumed  the  exact  attitude  ot 
"  Jim  Crow "  Rice,  and  sang  and  danced  in  perfect 
imitation  of  that  long,  ungainly,  grotesque,  and  droll 
comedian.  William  Warren  used  to  tell  how  Henry 
J.  Finn,  going  into  the  greenroom  of  the  Washington 
Theatre  one  night  dressed  for  his  part,  observed  little 
Joe  wrapped  in  a  shawl  and  sitting  quietly  in  a  comer. 
After  various  flourishes  of  mimicry  and  acting  for 
which  he  was  noted,  Finn  paused  in  front  of  the  boy, 
and  not  dreaming  that  such  a  tiny  creature  would 
make  any  reply,  solemnly  asked:  "Well,  my  friend, 
what  do  you  think  of  me  ?  "  The  child  gravely  an- 
swered :  "  I  think  you  are  a  very  wonderful  man." 

In  his  biography  of  the  Jefiersons,  William  Winter 
says  that  in  1837,  when  eight  years  old,  young  Jeffer- 
son ai)peared  at  the  Franklin  Theatre,  in  New  York, 
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in  a  broadsword  combat,  and  that  at  the  end  of  that 
year  the  family  —  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jefferson, 
Charles  Burke,  Cornelia,  and  Joseph  —  left  for  Chicago 
on  a  venturesome  attempt  to  win  fortune  and  fame  in 
the  fast  growing  West.  For  the  next  twelve  years 
they  roamed  about  the  South  and  West,  living  the 
precarious  vagabond  existence  of  the  strolling  player. 
Jefferson  recounts  these  formative  experiences  in  his 
autobiography,  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  the  innumera- 
ble hardships  and  disheartening  trials,  relieved  only 
occasionally  by  the  brighter  and  humorous  moments 
of  such  a  life  of  service  at  the  beck  and  call  of  a 
capricious,  cold-blooded,  pleasure-seeking  populace. 
"Amid  scenes  like  these,"  says  William  Winter, 
"  young  Jefferson  learned  his  early  lessons  of  an  actor's 
life;  and,  aside  from  barely  three  months  at  school 
which  he  once  enjoyed,  this  was  the  only  kind  oi 
training  that  he  ever  received.  In  Mexico,  when  the 
war  broke  out  in  1845,  he  was  among  the  camp-fol- 
lowers of  the  American  army,  and  with  his  comrades 
gave  perforraances  in  tents.  He  saw  General  Taylor 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande;  he  heard  the  thun- 
der of  the  guns  at  Palo  Alto ;  he  stood  beside  the  tent 
in  which  the  gallant  Ringgold  lay  dying ;  he  witnessed 
the  bombardment  of  Matamoros,  and  two  nights  after 
the  capture  of  that  city  he  acted  there  in  the  Spanish 
theatre.  It  is  obvious  from  even  this  passing  sugges- 
tion of  the  comedian's  adventures  and  vicissitudes  that 
he  has  worn  the  gipsy's  colors  and  known  the  gipsy's 
freedom ;  that  the  world  has  been  shown  to  him  with- 
out disguises ;  and  that  his  nature  has  been  developed 


and  molded  through  the  discipline  of  labor,  the  minis- 
try of  sorrow,  and  the  grand  and  priceless  tutelage  of 
experience." 

When  Jefferson  returned  to  New  York  in  1849,  his 
first  recorded  appearance  was  made  at  Chanfrau's 
New  National  Theatre,  as  Jack  Eackbottle  in  "Jona- 
than Bradford,"  with  his  half-brother,  Charles  Burke, 
also  in  the  cast.  The  season  continued  from  Septem- 
ber, 1849,  until  July,  1850,  and  among  the  prominent 
actors  with  whom  Jefferson  was  associated  were  Mrs. 
D.  P.  Bowers,  Miss  Crocker  (afterward  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Conway),  Frank  Chanfrau,  Wyzeman  Marshall,  Barney 
Williams,  Harry  Watkins,  Fanny  Herring,  Emily 
Mestayer,  and  Anna  Cruise.  On  leaving  the  National 
Theatre  in  the  early  fall  of  1850,  Jefferson  went  suc- 
cessively to  the  Olympic  Theatre  and  Niblo's  Garden, 
and  then  formed  a  partnership  with  John  EUsler,  fa- 
ther of  Effie  Ellsler,  to  take  a  dramatic  company 
through  a  circuit  of  Southern  theatres.  After  this  he 
appeared  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  then 
went  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  style  of 
acting  in  the  Paris  and  London  theatres.  On  his  re- 
turn he  joined  the  company  organized  by  Laura  Keene 
for  her  theatre  in  New  York,  and  became  associated 
with  Charles  Wheatleigh,  George  Jordan,  James  H. 
Stoddart,  Charles  Peters,  Ada  •  CHfton,  Charlotte 
Thompson,  and  other  famous  players.  In  August, 
1857,  he  made  a  marked  impression  in  "The  Heir-at- 
Law  "  as  Doctor  Fangloss,  one  of  the  few  characters 
he  has  retained  in  his  repertory  during  his  last  years 
on  the  stage,  and  the  following  season  appeared  as 
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Augustus  in  "  The  Willow  Copse,"  with  C.  W.  Coul- 
dock  as  Luk^  FUldingy  E.  A.  Sothem  as  Sir  Richard 
Vaughn^  and  Laura  Keene  as  Rose  Fielding,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Blake,  Sara  Stevens,  Effie  Germon, 
and  Charles  Walcot  joined  the  company  about  this 
time,  and  on  October  i8,  1857,  for  the  first  time  on 
any  stage,  "Our  American  Cousin"  was  presented, 
and  proved  the  turning-point  in  the  lives  of  two  come- 
dians—  Edward  A.  Sothem  and  Joseph  Jeflferson. 
The  new  play  ran  one  hundred  and  fifty  consecutive 
nights,  an  extraordinary  success  in  those  days,  and 
its  cast  is  certainly  worth  recording. 

Asa  Trenchard Joseph  Jefferson. 

Lard  Dundreary Edward  A.  SOTHERN. 

Sir  Edward  Trenchard Edwin  Varrey. 

Lieutenant  Vernon Milnes  Levick. 

Captain  de  Boots Mr.  CLINTON. 

Coyle James  G.  Burnett. 

Binney Charles  Peters. 

Buddicombe Henry  McDougall, 

Florence  Trenchard Laura  Keene. 

Mrs,  Mountchessington Mary  Wells. 

Augusta Effie  Germon. 

Georgina Mrs.  E.  A.  Sothern. 

Mary  Meredith Sara  Stevens. 

Sharp Miss  Flynn. 

Skillet Mrs.  Milnes  Levick. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  of  1858-59  Jefferson  left 
Miss  Keene's  company  and  joined  the  troupe  playing 
at  the  Winter  Garden  under  the  management  of  Dion 
Boucicault  and  William  Stuart.  Jefferson  appeared 
as  Caleb  Plummer  in   Boucicault's   dramatization    of 
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**  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  and  also  as  Mr,  Bob- 
taily  and  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  six  months  was 
seen  as  Newman  Noggs^  Salem  Scudder,  Granby  Gag^ 
Sir  Briariy  and  Jiip  Van  Winkle  in  a  version  of 
Irving's  story  made  by  Charles  Burke  ten  years 
before.  The  Winter  Garden  company  was  an  as- 
semblage of  very  talented  people,  its  ranks  comprising 
James  W.  Wallack,  Jr.,  George  Holland,  A.  H.  Dav- 
enport, James  H.  Stoddart,  Matilda  Heron,  and  Mrs. 
John  Wood.  On  February  19,  i860,  Mrs.  Sydney 
Frances  Cowell  Bateman's  "  Evangeline,"  a  dramatic 
version  of  Longfellow's  poem,  was  produced  with 
Jefferson  in  the  leading  comedy  r61e,  much  to  Mrs. 
Bateman's  dissatisfaction,  it  is  said.  ^'  It  is  the  best 
comic  part  my  wife  ever  wrote,"  Bateman  exclaimed ; 
to  which  Jefferson  rejoined,  "  It  is  the  worst  comic 
part  I  ever  played."  He  withdrew  from  the  Winter 
Garden  in  the  spring  of  i860,  and  on  May  16  opened 
Laura  Keene's  Theatre  for  a  summer  season  which 
lasted  till  August  31.  Jefferson,  Sothern,  and  Coul- 
dock  acted  their  original  parts  in  a  revival  of  "  Our 
American  Cousin,"  with  Mrs.  John  Wood  as  Florence, 
The  death  of  his  wife  in  the  early  part  of  1861  and 
the  delicate  condition  of  his  own  health  necessitated  a 
much  needed  rest  and  change.  Going  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, he  played  a  brief  engagement  there,  and  then 
sailed  for  Australia,  where  he  spent  four  years  of 
mingled  recreation  and  work.  His  health  was  re- 
gained, and  his  fame  was  broadened  by  the  contact 
with  Australian  life  and  with  a  people  who  were 
charmed  by  his  portrayals  of  Asa   TVenchard^  Caleb 
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lYummer,  Bob  BrUriy,  Rip  Van  WinkUy  Dogberry  y 
and  many  other  characters.  From  Australia  he  vis- 
ited the  little  island  of  Tasmania,  where  at  Hobart 
Town  he  played  Bob  Brierly  to  an  appreciative  audi- 
ence of  ticket-of-leave  men.  Thence  to  South  Amer- 
ica and  across  to  England,  where  he  commissioned 
Dion  Boucicault  to  reconstruct  the  old  play  of  "  Rip 
Van  Winkle  "  for  him.  "  He  asked  Boucicault  to  re- 
construct it,"  writes  L.  Clarke  Davis  in  a  magazine 
article,  "and  give  it  the  weight  of  his  name.  Many 
of  the  suggestions  of  changes  came  from  Jefferson, 
and  one  at  least  from  Shakspere.  Boucicault  shaped 
them  in  a  week,  .  .  .  but  he  had  no  faith  in  the 
success  of  his  work,  and  told  Jefferson  that  it  could 
not  possibly  keep  the  stage  for  more  than  a  month. 
While  much  of  the  first  and  third  acts  was  the  concep- 
tion of  Burke,  part  of  each  was  Jefferson's.  .  .  .  The 
impressive  ending  of  the  first  act  is  wholly  Bouci- 
cault's,  but  the  climax  of  the  third  —  the  recognition 

—  is  Shakspere's.  ...  In  *Rip  Van  Winkle'  the 
child  struggles  to  a  recognition  of  her  father,  while  in 

*  Lear '  the  father  struggles  to  recognize  his  child. 
Compare  the  two  situations  —  that  of  Lear  and  Cor- 
delia with  that  of  Meenie  and  Rip  —  and  the  source  of 
Boucicault's  inspiration  will  be  apparent;  and  only  as 
Shakspere  is  greater  than  Boucicault  is  the  end  of 
the  fourth  act  of  *  Lear '  greater  than  the  third  act  of 

*  Rip.'     It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  human  passions 

—  the  love  between  father  and  child — which  informs 
them  both,  and  which  makes  them  both  take  hold 
upon   the  heartstrings  with   a   grasp   of  iron.      The 
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second  act  of  *  Rip  Van  Winkle,*  which  is  remarkable 
as  being  wholly  a  monologue,  is  entirely  Jefferson's 
conception." 

The  new  play  was  first  acted  on  September  4,  1865, 
at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  in  London,  with  an  unques- 
tioned success  which  presaged  the  popularity  it  has 
gained  during  more  than  a  generation.  A  singular 
incident  is  related  in  connection  with  this  first  presen- 
tation. "  Jefferson,  in  his  apartments  on  the  eve  of 
the  production,  made  up  for  the  third  act,  and,  obliv- 
ious of  his  surroundings,  began  to  go  through  the 
character.  The  house  fronted  on  Regent  street,  and 
the  curtains  happened  to  be  raised.  The  room  was 
brightly  lighted,  and  the  view  from  without  spacious 
and  unobstructed.  Inside  the  rapt  comedian  went 
on,  oblivious  of  the  sensation  he  was  causing  in  the 
street.  The  crowd  naturally  took  him  for  a  lunatic ; 
the  police  were  summoned,  and  with  great  difficulty 
reached  the  room.  The  actor,  brought  back  to  his 
senses  by  the  clamor  at  his  door,  finally  awoke  to  the 
situation,  and  the  free  performance  of  *  Rip  Van 
Winkle  *  was  indefinitely  postponed." 

On  August  13,  1866,  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  was  per- 
formed at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  New  York,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country,  and  the  fame  of  Jefferson's 
delineation  of  the  character  rapidly  spread  wherever 
the  tidings  of  theatrical  events  could  penetrate.  For 
a  time  he  acted  occasionally  Asa  Trenchard^  Caleb 
Flummery  Mr,  Woodcock^  and  Tobias  Shortcut,  but 
since  1870  he  has  confined  his  efforts  almost  entirely  to 
jRip  Van  Winkle,  Caleb  Plummer,  Mr,  Golightly,  Doc- 
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tor  BanglosSy  and  Bob  Acres,  On  August  15,  1870,  he 
began  an  engagement  in  New  York  as  Rip  Van 
Winkle^  which  lasted  continuously  until  January  7, 
1 87 1.  In  1872  he  was  attacked  by  a  serious  affection 
of  the  eyes,  and  blindness  was  averted  only  by  the 
skilful  operation  of  a  Baltimore  physician.  He  reap- 
peared on  the  stage  on  New  Year's  day,  1873,  and 
the  following  summer  took  a  pleasure  trip  to  England 
in  company  with  his  second  wife  and  William  Warren, 
his  cousin.  He  returned  in  September  to  renew  his 
work  in  the  American  theatres,  and  in  June  of 
1875  went  abroad  again  for  a  professional  tour,  spend- 
ing two  years  and  a  half  before  the  British  public. 
In  1880  he  revived  "  The  Rivals,"  which  excited  con- 
tinued discussion  on  account  of  his  liberal  excision 
and  elaboration  of  Sheridan's  dialogue. 

His  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  his  Bob  Acres  are  sui  gen- 
erisy — wholly  Jefferson's  own  creations.  His  Bob 
Acres,  utterly  imlike  the  dramatist's  portrait  and  in  no 
wise  the  "  distant  descendant  of  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek^'^  is  nevertheless  amusing  and  lovable  enough 
almost  to  disarm  adverse  criticism;  while  his  Rip 
Van  Winkle  is  a  piece  of  genre  acting  wholly  unri- 
valed on  the  American  stage.  Even  though  he  has 
grown  into  a  mechanical  exposition  of  the  character, 
it  is  still  an  incomparable  work  of  art,  of  exquisite  fin- 
ish, and  a  triumph  of  character  portrayal  in  which 
every  element  is  coadjusted  with  a  nicety  which  is  as 
exact  as  it  is  spontaneous.  In  addition  to  his  gifts  as 
an  actor,  Jefferson  inherited  a  talent  for  painting  from 
his  father,  and  spends  a  great  part  of  his  leisure  from 
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the  stage  at  work  on  the  canvas  picturing  of  landscape 
and  sea.  For  ten  years  or  so  past  he  has  acted  for  a 
brief  season  of  about  three  months  in  the  year,  and 
has  rested  the  remainder  of  the  time  at  one  of  his 
three  estates  in  Louisiana,  New  Jersey,  and  south- 
eastern Massachusetts. 

On  Monday,  October  i,  1900,  he  commenced  his 
annual  tour,  starting  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 
During  the  three  months  following  he  was  seen  in 
four  characters :  jRip  Van  Winkle,  Caleb  Flummery  Bob 
Acres  J  and  Mr,  Golightly, 

Jefferson  has  been  married  twice.  His  first  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  wedded  on  May  19,  1850,  in  New 
York,  was  Margaret  Clements  Lockyer.  She  was 
bom  in  England  in  1832,  brought  to  America  when  a 
child,  and  went  on  the  stage  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
After  her  marriage  she  appeared  in  public  only  occa- 
sionally, and  never  reached  any  especial  eminence  in 
the  profession.  She  died  in  New  York  on  February 
18,  1 86 1.  His  second  marriage  took  place  in  Chi- 
cago on  December  20,  1867,  the  bride  being  Miss 
Sarah  Warren,  a  daughter  of  his  father's  second 
cousin,  Henry  Warren,  brother  of  William  Warren. 
Of  the  first  marriage  there  were  bom  six  children,  and 
of  the  second,  three.  The  eldest  son,  Charles  Burke 
Jefferson,  has  been  on  the  stage,  but  is  now  interested 
in  theatrical  management ;  the  eldest  daughter,  Mar- 
garet Jane  Jefferson,  is  the  wife  of  B.  L.  Farjeon,  the 
English  novelist;  his  next  two  children,  a  daughter 
and  a  son,  died  in  infancy;  his  fifth  child,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  is  an  actor,  and  has  been  a  member  of  his 
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father's  company  many  seasons;  the  sixth  child, 
Josephine  Duff  Jeflferson,  has  never  been  on  the  stage. 
Joseph  Warren  Jefferson  and  William  Winter  Jeffer- 
son^ sons  of  his  second  marriage,  are  both  actors; 
another  son  died  in  childhood. 

Maud  Jeffries  was  bom  in  Cashoma  County, 
Mississippi,  June  20,  1870.  As  early  as  her  sixth  year 
she  used  to  recite  and  "  speak  pieces "  to  the  other 
members  of  her  family  and  friends,  and  her  childish 
ways  were  the  especial  delight  of  the  darkies  in  her 
father's  service.  Many  a  time,  when  hunting  compan- 
ions were  entertained  in  the  old  home,  she  was  called 
upon  for  "just  one  more  piece  "  before  she  trotted  off 
to  bed.  When  only  twelve  years  old  she  organized  a 
circus,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boys  on  her  father's 
estate,  and  as  the  entire  family  were  bom  riders,  the 
equestrian  show  was  a  great  success.  Miss  Jefiries 
was  educated  at  a  large  college  in  Columbia,  Tennes- 
see, where  she  remained  until  her  nineteenth  year. 

At  school  she  played  the  leading  male  parts  and 
juvenile  r61es  in  amateur  theatricals,  one  of  her  ear- 
liest attempts  at  acting  being  Rudolph  in  "  Leah  the 
Forsaken."  When  she  left  school  she  determined  to 
earn  her  own  living,  and  accordingly  secured  from 
Augustin  Daly  an  engagement  to  play  minor  r61es  in 
"  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  and  "  As  You  Like 
It."  Soon  afterward  she  joined  Wilson  Barrett's  com- 
pany, and  made  her  first  appearance  in  England  at 
Liverpool,  playing  a  variety  of  small  parts  and  under- 
studying some  of  the  more  important  ones. 
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In  London  she  first  played  at  the  Olympic  Theatre, 
and  Mr.  Barrett,  soon  recognizing  her  qualifications, 
made  her  an  offer  to  play  leading  parts.  This  sudden 
rise  daunted  her  for  a  time,  but  she  soon  fell  readily 
into  the  habit  of  acting  the  leading  female  characters 
in  Mr.  Barrett's  productions.  After  appearing  as  the 
heroine  of  "  Claudian,"  she  played  successively  Vir- 
ginia, Desdemona,  Ophelia,  Mona  in  "  Ben-My-Chree," 
Mercia  in  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  Kate  in  "The 
Manxman,"  and  various  other  parts.  She  accompa- 
nied Wilson  Barrett  on  his  two  recent  tours  of  this 
country,  and  has  also  appeared  with  him  in  Australia. 

Henry  Jewett  was  bom  in  the  little  town  of 
Yackandandah,  province  of  Victoria,  Australia.  He 
was  taken  at  an  early  age  by  his  parents  to  New  Zea- 
land, and  at  Dunedin,  the  capital  of  Otago  province, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  boyhood.  His  fondness 
for  outdoor  life  and  athletics  made  him  a  famous 
football  player  and  cricketer,  and  developed  in  him  a 
robustness  of  physique  and  temperament  which  has 
been  of  great  aid  to  him  in  his  professional  career. 
After  leaving  school  he  obtained  a  position  in  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  at  Dunedin,  and  while  there 
made  his  stage  d6but  as  Ralph  Waters  in  "  Bitter 
Cold,"  as  a  member  of  a  company  including  both 
amateur  and  professional  players.  Before  his  seven- 
teenth year  was  completed  he  gave  up  his  bank 
position,  and  on  April  i,  1880,  made  his  profes- 
sional d6but  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  with  a 
company  headed  by  Walter  Reynolds.     Membership 
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he  married  in  Australia,  is  known  on  the  stage  as  Miss 
Frances  Hastings. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Jones  (Julia  A.  Deane)  was  bom  in 
Chatham,  England,  April  15,  1829.  Her  father's 
name  was  Wagstaff.  He  went  from  Bermuda  to 
Philadelphia  in  1836,  and  became  the  orchestra  leader 
at  the  old  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  where  Mrs. 
Jones  soon  made  her  d6but  as  the  child  Rose  in  "  The 
Gambler's  Fate."  Her  second  part  was  the  Duke  of 
York  in  "  Richard  III,"  with  Junius  Brutus  Booth  as 
the  humpback  tyrant.  For  a  time  she  played  child 
parts,  showing  a  great  aptitude  for  the  stage,  and 
while  still  a  young  girl  was  promoted  to  leading  busi- 
ness. At  sixteen  she  played  Julia  Mannering  to  the 
Meg  Merrilies  of  Charlotte  Cushman.  Soon  after,  she 
married  W.  G.  Jones,  a  handsome,  graceful  young  actor, 
and  such  a  great  favorite  in  sailor  characters  in  plays 
like  "Yankee  Jack,"  "Black-eyed  Susan,"  and  "The 
Ocean  Child"  that  he  was  popularly  known  as  "Sailor 
Jones."  After  some  seasons  at  the  Walnut  Street  The- 
atre, Mrs.  Jones  and  her  husband  went  to  Boston,  to 
the  National  Theatre,  where  both  became  great  favor- 
ites. Later,  when  J.  R.  Scott,  who  was  playing  sailor 
parts  at  the  National  Theatre  in  New  York,  left  that 
company,  Mr.  Jones  received  an  offer  to  take  his 
place.  So  the  two  players  went  to  New  York,  open- 
ing in  "  Ben  the  Boatswain,"  Mr.  Jones  playing  the 
title  part.  Mrs.  Jones  acted  Edwin  Gage,  the  mid- 
shipmite,  and  both  players  made  such  a  success  that 
they  were  permanently  engaged  by  Purdy,  the  man- 
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ager.  The  stage  manager  at  that  time  was  George 
L.  Fox.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1853 
Mrs.  Jones  was  offered  the  position  of  leading  lady 
at  the  Old  Bowery  Theatre,  which  she  accepted,  and 
for  sixteen  years  played  the  leading  parts  at  the  Old 
Bowery  and  the  New  Bowery  theatres.  At  those  play- 
houses the  repertory  consisted  of  everything  in  the 
classical  and  standard  drama,  sensational  plays,  local 
pieces,  burlesque,  farces,  operas,  and  pantomimes,  so 
that  Mrs.  Jones's  experience  was  decidedly  varied. 

In  speaking  of  her  work  at  the  Bowery  Theatre  in 
those  days  Mrs.  Jones  once  said  :  "  The  favorite  stock 
plays  were  sensational  pieces  dealing  with  robbers, 
sailors,  smugglers,  highwaymen,  ghosts,  and  specters. 
We  did  at  least  half  a  dozen  versions  of  *  Jack  Shep- 
pard.'  The  names  of  some  of  them  were  'Hand- 
some Jack,'   *  The  Thief  Taker,'   *  The  Stone  Jug,' 

*  Edgeworth  Bess,'  and  *  Bessy  Wild.*  Other  plays 
of  the  same  kind  were  *  Cartouche,'  *  Vidocq,'  *  Dick 
Tuq^in  in  France,'  *  Rookwood,'  *  Claude  Duval,'  and 
*The  Pet  of  Hounslow  Heath.'  Ghost  plays  were  also 
very  popular.  In  *  The  Specter  Bride '  we  introduced 
the  trick  reflecting  glasses  imported  from  Paris  by 
W.  J.  Florence.  They  were  massive,  heavy  mirrors 
costing  four  hundred  dollars  apiece.  They  were 
placed  below  a  trap  at  certain  angles  so  as  to  throw 
upon  the  stage  a  weird  reflection  of  the  person  stand- 
ing between  them.  One  night  I  ran  into  them.  I 
nearly  broke  my  nose.     It  was  at  a  performance  ot 

*  The  Tempest,'  and  the  glasses  were  used  to  aid  the 
supernatural  appearance  of  ArU/,    Edward  Eddy  was 
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the  Caliban^  and  a  wonderful  one.  He  was  the  fairest 
actor  I  ever  played  with.  He  never  'hogged*  the 
stage.  James  Wallack  was  another  generous  man 
who  gave  everybody  on  the  stage  with  him  a  fair 
chance.  *  Mazeppa '  was  another  favorite  stock  piece. 
I  remember  well  the  night  when  Leo  Hudson's  beau- 
tiful horse  *  Sensation '  fell  off  the  *  run '  and  died.  Leo 
held  his  head  in  her  arms  and  wept  as  if  he  were  a 
human  creature.  Next  day  Leo  herself  died.  The 
doctors  said  it  must  have  been  heart  disease,  but 
every  one  who  knew  how  she  loved  the  horse  said 
that  it  was  heartbreak.  Leo  was  the  first  wife  of 
Charles  Backus  the  minstrel. 

"  Addie  Anderson  was  another  *  Mazeppa.'  One 
night,  when  a  new  horse  play,  *The  Maid  of  Or- 
16ans,'  was  put  on,  she  got  frightened  and  said  she  did 
not  dare  to  ride  up  the  *  run.'  There  seemed  to  be 
something  superstitious  in  her  dread.  I  had  to  take 
her  place.  They  lowered  the  *  run  '  a  bit  and  I  made 
the  *  terrific  ride  for  life  up  the  mountain  side '  to  the 
great  applause  of  the  gallery  and  the  inward  satisfaction 
of  myself." 

It  would  be  hard  to  compress  within  a  brief  sketch 
an  adequate  account  of  Mrs.  Jones's  career,  for  she 
has  probably  played  more  parts  than  any  other  living 
actress.  In  many  plays  she  has  sustained  several  of 
the  principal  characters,  both  male  and  female.  For 
instance,  in  "  King  Lear "  she  acted  Regan  with  the 
elder  Booth,  Cordelia  with  Edward  Eddy,  and  the 
Fool  with  Charles  Dibdin  Pitt.  In  "  Macbeth  "  she 
has  acted  Fleance^  Singing  Witch^  Third  Witch^  Hecate, 
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and  Zady  Macbeth;  in  "Hamlet,"  Osric^  First  Flayer ^ 
Gertrude^  and  Ophelia;  in  "  Oliver  Twist,"  Rose  May  lie  j 
Mrs.  Comey^  Nancy  SikeSy  and  the  name  part;  while 
in  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons  "  she  has  been  seen  as  Fiuline, 
Widow  Melnotte^  and  Madame  Deschappelles,  She  has 
played  Wilfred  in  "The  Iron  Chest"  with  Edwin 
Booth ;  Hero  in  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  with 
Charlotte  Cushman  as  Beatrice^  and  Beatricein  the  same 
comedy,  with  Barry  Sullivan  as  Benedicks  Maria  in 
"  The  School  for  Scandal "  with  Sol  Smith,  and  Lady 
Teazle  with  James  W.  Wallack ;  while  of  late  years  she 
has  been  seen  as  Mrs.  Candour.  Years  ago  she  played 
Romeo  to  the  Juliet  of  Mrs.  Farren,  while  playgoers 
of  our  own  day  will  remember  her  remarkable  imper- 
sonation of  the  Nurse  to  the  Juliet  of  Maude  Adams 
during  the  spring  of  1 899.  The  present  generation  of 
theatre-goers  will  always  remember  Mrs.  Jones  for  her 
picturesque  presentation  of  the  repulsive  old  hag  Mo- 
ther Shipton  in  George  R.  Sims*s  melodrama,  "The 
Romany  Rye." 

Mrs.  Jones,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  has  been 
for  over  threescore  years  on  the  stage,  is  one  of  the 
most  active  players  now  behind  the  footlights,  wearing 
her  years  gracefully,  and  entering  into  the  spirit  of  her 
work  as  heartily  and  earnestly  as  if  her  career  were 
before  her. 

Herbert  Kelcey  was  bom  in  England  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  1855,  and  was  educated  for  a  military  ca- 
reer. In  early  youth  a  fondness  for  amateur  acting 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  stage  as  a  means  of  live- 
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lihood,  and  his  first  professional  experience  was  ob- 
tained as  a  minor  member  of  a  traveling  company, 
his  actual  d^but  being  made  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Brighton,  in  1878,  in  "  Flirtation."  The  repertory  ot 
the  company,  which  was  headed  by  the  late  Nelson 
Wheatcroft,  was  extensive,  and  the  young  actor  found 
plenty  of  hard  work  set  before  him.  The  following 
year  he  went  to  London,  and  in  188 1  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Drury  Lane  company,  appearing  at  that 
house  for  the  first  time  on  August  6  as  Z^?n/  Laverton 
in  "  Youth,"  some  of  his  associates  in  the  cast  being 
John  Ryder,  W.  H.  Vernon,  Harry  Nicholls,  Augus- 
tus Harris,  Amy  Coleridge,  and  Caroline  Hill.  He 
later  played  in  "  The  Silver  King "  with  Wilson  Bar- 
rett, and  in  the  fall  of  1882  came  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  has  remained  ever  since.  His  American 
d^but  was  made  on  September  9,  at  Wallack's  Theatre, 
as  Philip  Radley  in  "  Taken  from  Life,"  and  during 
his  career  at  that  house  he  played  leading  parts  in 
many  important  productions.  In  1884  he  appeared 
as  Frank  in  Robert  Buchanan's  "  Constance,"  and  the 
early  part  of  the  following  year  was  cast  as  Count 
Orloff  in  a  revival  of  "  Diplomacy,"  and  as  Meredith 
in  "  Our  Joan "  (dramatized  from  William  Black's 
novel,  "  A  Princess  of  Thule  "),  Rose  Coghlan  being 
the  leading  lady  in  each  of  these  plays.  Immediately 
thereafter  he  joined  A.  M.  Palmer's  Madison  Square 
Theatre  stock  company,  and  on  April  14  appeared  at 
that  house  as  Guy  Dunbar  in  "  Sealed  Instructions," 
the  other  leading  rdles  being  played  by  Henry  M. 
Pitt,  Frederic  Robinson,  Thomas  Whiffen,  William  J. 
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Le  Moyne,  Jessie  Millward,  and  Annie  Russell.  In 
July  of  the  same  year  he  took  part  as  Chdteau  Mar- 
gaux  in  a  special  revival  of  "  The  Marble  Heart "  at 
McVicker's  Theatre  in  Chicago,  the  cast  including 
Robert  Mantell  as  Raphael,  Louis  James  as  Voiage, 
and  Viola  Allen  as  Marie,  The  next  season  found 
him  again  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  where,  on 
November  7,  1885,  he  appeared  as  Captain  Fanshawe 
in  the  American  production  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones's 
"  Saints  and  Sinners."  During  the  remainder  of  his 
engagement  at  the  Madison  Square  he  played  Louis 
Percival  in  "Jim  the  Penman,"  Philip  Van  Pelt  in 
"  Our  Society  "  (adapted  from  Pailleron's  "  Le  Monde 
ou  Ton  s'ennuie  "),  and  the  Hon,  Edward  Warburton 
in  "Old  Love  Letters,"  among  other  parts,  and  in 
1888  he  became  the  leading  man  of  Daniel  Frohman's 
Lyceum  Theatre  stock  company,  holding  that  position 
until  the  end  of  the  season  of  1895-96.  Among  the 
many  characters  that  fell  to  him  during  that  long 
period  were  John  Rutherford  in  "The  Wife,"  John  Van 
Buren  in  "  The  Charity  Ball,"  Littleton  Coke  in  "  Old 
Heads  and  Young  Hearts,"  Denis  Heron  in  "  Lady 
Bountiful,"  Captain  Armitage  in  "  Nerves,"  Viscount 
Litterly  in  "  The  Amazons,"  and  Lord  Goring  in  "  An 
Ideal  Husband."  On  May  4,  1896,  at  the  Herald 
Square  Theatre  in  New  York,  he  replaced  Maurice  Bar- 
rymore  as  Captain  Alan  Kendrick  in  "  The  Heart  of 
Maryland,"  and  continued  in  that  part  throughout  the 
following  season.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  of 
1897-98  the  Kelcey-Shannon  combination  was  formed, 
and  since  then  Mr.  Kelcey  has  shared  the  honors  of 
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a  star  with  Miss  Effie  Shannon.  They  opened  at 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  on  September  9,  1897,  respectively 
as  Herman  Walboys  and  Esther  Gunning  in  Made- 
leine Lucette  Ryley's  play,  "  A  Coat  of  Many  Colors," 
and  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  began  an  engage- 
ment in  New  York  at  Wallack's  Theatre.  This  piece 
not  proving  especially  popular,  they  secured  "The 
Moth  and  the  Flame  "  from  Clyde  Fitch  (an  elabora- 
tion of  a  one-act  play  by  the  same  writer,  called  "The 
Harvest"),  and  produced  it  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre  in  Philadelphia  on  February  14,  1898.  This 
play  has  been  so  well  liked  by  the  public  that  they 
have  found  no  need  to  make  any  further  addition  to 
their  repertory. 

John  E.  Kellerd  was  bom  in  Kennington,  a 
subiurb  of  London,  on  May  14, 1863,  his  father  having 
married  the  daughter  of  his  music-master,  an  Italian 
of  good  family  who  had  been  exiled  for  political  rea- 
sons. His  mother  died  when  he  was  but  eleven  days 
old.  At  two  years  of  age,  on  the  departure  of  his 
father  for  India,  he  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  stran- 
gers,  and  at  four  became  an  orphan.  Before  he  was 
eight  years  old  he  could  play  both  violin  and  piano, 
and  ever  after  worked  for  his  own  support.  At  eleven 
he  went  to  London,  hired  his  own  lodging,  and  lived 
as  best  he  could.  His  education  was  entirely  self- 
acquired.  As  he  himself  expresses  it :  "I  never  went  to 
school  in  my  life." 

A  couple  of  attempts  at  amateur  acting  were  fol- 
lowed on  January  10,  1879,  ^^^^^  ^  portrayal  of  Hamlet 
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at  the  King's  Cross  Theatre  in  London,  from  which 
his  professional  career  dates.  He  then  accepted  an 
engagement  at  thirty  shillings  a  week  to  become  the 
leading  man  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  at  Staflford,  play- 
ing Captain  Murphy  Maguire  in  "  The  Serious  Family  " 
and  Sir  Everton  Toffy  in  "  Checkmate  "  the  first  three 
performances  there,  and  Romeo  and  William  Pen- 
holder in  Benjamin  Webster's  "  One  Touch  of  Nature  " 
for  the  next  three.  Working  hard  all  the  time,  he 
played  in  various  provincial  companies,  and  finally 
filled  an  engagement  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  in 
London.  After  a  tour  of  the  provinces  his  career  on 
the  British  stage  ended. 

While  in  England  in  May,  1883,  R.  M.  Field  had 
seen  Mr.  Kellerd,  and  at  once  engaged  him  for  the 
stock  company  of  the  Boston  Museum.  He  made 
his  American  d6but  at  the  Museum  on  August  23, 
1883,  as  The  Mac  Toddy  in  "The  Guv'nor,"  and  later 
on  appeared  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  In  April,  1884, 
he  went  west  for  the  summer,  playing  Armand  Duval 
in  "  Camille,"  and  alternating  Othello  and  lago  with 
Daniel  Bandmann,  also  playing  a  number  of  leading 
legitimate  and  modem  characters.  In  this  company 
Minna  Gale  made  her  debut,  under  the  name  of  Vera 
Vernay,  as  Barbara  Hare  in  "  East  Lynne,"  with  Mr. 
Kellerd  as  Sir  Francis  Levison. 

Mr.  Kellerd  then  became  leading  man  with  William 
J.  Florence  for  a  brief  period,  and  was  a  litde  later 
associated  with  Frederick  Warde  in  the  same  capacity, 
playing  lago,  Pythias,  Icilius,  Richmond,  Bassanio,  and 
many  other  tragic  r61es.    He  then  played  Beauregard 
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in  "The  Professor,"  this  leading  to  his  first  appearance 
in  New  York  as  the  spy  in  Gillette's  "  Held  by  the 
Enemy"  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  on  August 
1 6,  1886.  He  was  credited  with  a  "hit,"  and  found 
that  his  reputation  was  consequently  on  the  rise. 
After  a  tour  with  Lillian  Olcott  in  "Theodora,"  he 
went  to  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Philadelphia 
for  two  special  performances  on  December  5  and  8, 
1887,  as  /ago  and  Cassius.  Following  this  came  an 
engagement  with  Mrs.  Potter,  the  season  being  closed 
with  his  appearance  as  Z>r.  Cheneri  in  "  Called  Back." 
His  next  engagement,  though  of  but  six  weeks'  dura- 
tion, was  the  most  important  event  in  his  career  up  to 
that  time.  He  was  engaged  for  Joseph  Jefferson's 
company  for  "The  Rivals,"  and  played  Sir  Lucius 
O^  Digger  to  the  Bob  Acres  of  that  comedian,  the  Sir 
Anthony  of  John  Gilbert,  and  the  Mrs.  Malaprop  of 
Mrs.  John  Drew.  In  these  six  weeks  he  says  he 
learned  more  about  the  art  of  acting  from  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son than  he  had  ever  acquired  before. 

From  this  date  (October,  1888)  he  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  originating  characters  in  the 
New  York  production  of  new  plays,  occasionally  visit- 
ing Boston  and  Philadelphia  for  brief  periods.  Some 
of  the  characters  he  acted  were :  Frank  Beresford  in 
"The  Bells  of  Haslemere,"  Stephen  Morton  in  "The 
Editor,"  Richard  DoubUday  in  "  A  Tale  of  a  Coat," 
Harold  in  "The  Power  of  the  Press,"  Tom  Went- 
worth  in  "  Work  and  Wages,"  Prince  Saviani  in 
"Jocelyn"  with  Rose  Coghlan,  lachimo  Barberini 
Fracatelli  in  "  An  American  Countess,"  Dick  Salsbury 
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in  "  Loyalty,"  Zord  Revelstoke  in  "  The  Inspector," 
Constantin  Ritz  in  "The  Clemenceau  Case,"  Tom 
Ifaywardm  "Mary  Lincoln,  M.  D.,"  Hugh  ODon- 
nellxn  "The  Homestead,"  Reuben  Warner  in  "Shen- 
andoah," Mr.  Sedley'wi  "A  Night's  Frolic,"  Oliver  St 
Aubyn  in  "  The  Crust  of  Society,"  Vladimir  Bazaroff 
in  "  Lorine,"  and  Edgar  Braine  in  "  The  Jugger- 
naut." 

In  1894-95  he  supported  Marie  Burroughs  on  her 
tour  through  the  country,  appearing  as  Judah  and 
Romeo^  and  originating  in  this  country  the  title  r61es 
in  "The  Profligate"  and  "The  Scapegoat."  The 
next  season  he  originated  the  character  of  Colonel 
Thorpe  in  "  The  Heart  of  Maryland,"  remaining  with 
that  company  until  the  summer  of  1897. 

In  May,  1897,  he  played  Frederi  in  "  L'Arl6sienne  " 
at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York,  and  was  also 
seen  the  same  year  in  "  Pharaoh's  Daughters  "  and 
"  The  Great  Northwest."  He  spent  the  entire  season 
of  1897-98  as  Dick  Kanseti  in  Franklin  Fyles's  war 
drama,  "Cumberland,  '61,"  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  next  season  was  leading  man  with  Stuart  Robson, 
playing  Mr,  Chandler  in  "The  Meddler."  For  the 
season  1899- 1900  he  was  engaged  as  leading  man  by 
Modjeska,  and  appeared  with  her  as  Louis  XVI  in 
Clinton  Stuart's  tragedy  of  "  Marie  Antoinette,"  Bene- 
dick^ Macbeihy  and  Gustave  de  Grignon  in  "The 
Ladies'  Battle." 

On  October  i,  1900,  Mr.  Kellerd  commenced  his 
starring  tour  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  with  a  new  piece 
entitled  "The  Cipher  Code,"  by  Charles  Klein. 
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Kathryn  Kidder  was  bom  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
but  since  childhood  has  made  her  home  at  Evanston, 
Illinois,  where  her  grandfather  was  president  of  the 
Northwestern  University.  Her  first  work  on  the  stage 
was  done  in  1885,  when  she  supported  Frank  Mayo  as 
Zucy  Fairweather  in  "  The  Streets  of  New  York,"  and 
later  as  Wanda  in  "  Nordeck."  When  William  Gil- 
lette produced"  Held  by  the  Enemy  "  at  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre  in  New  York,  Miss  Kidder  acted 
Rachel  McCreery^  and  the  next  season  she  toured  in  a 
classic  repertory  in  support  of  Joseph  Haworth.  On 
December  3,  1888,  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  was 
produced  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York,  with 
Miss  Kidder  as  Mrs,  Errol^  the  part  created  by  Viola 
Allen  in  the  original  production  of  that  play  at  the 
Boston  Museum  several  months  previous.  A  retire- 
ment from  the  stage  which  lasted  several  years,  in- 
cluding a  period  of  rest  and  study  abroad^  resulted  in 
her  purchase  of  the  American  rights  to  "  Madame 
Sans-G6ne,"  in  which  she  made  her  reappearance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  of  1894-95.  Three  seasons 
in  this  character  followed,  and  in  the  fall  of  1898  she 
was  chosen  to  replace  Rh^a  in  the  company  formed 
by  Louis  James  and  Frederick  Warde  for  the  presen- 
tation of  classic  dramas.  Her  repertory  included  Lady 
Teazle^  Desdemona^  Ophelia^  Lady  Macbeth  and  Portia^ 
to  which  were  added  the  dual  rdles  of  Hermione  and 
Perdita  in  "The  Winter's  Tale"  a  season  later,  Charles  B. 
Hanford  replacing  Frederick  Warde  as  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  combination.  In  the  season  of  1900-01  she 
first  played  Helena  in  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
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Wilton  Lackaye  was  bom  in  Virginia,  and  was 
educated  for  the  priesthood  at  the  college  in  Ottawa 
and  at  Georgetown  University.  Just  before  sailing 
for  Rome  he  had  an  opportunity  to  see  "  Esmeralda  " 
at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  in  New  York,  and  was 
so  impressed  by  the  performance  that  he  resolved  to 
go  upon  the  stage,  a  sudden  change  of  vocation  that 
made  his  father  think  him  temporarily  insane.  How- 
ever, the  youth  gave  up  his  trip  to  Rome,  went  back 
to  Washington,  and  began  to  study  law.  There  he 
graduated  in  1883  from  the  amateur  ranks  of  the 
Lawrence  Barrett  Dramatic  Club  of  Washington  di- 
rectly into  the  company  of  the  actor  for  whom  that 
organization  was  named,  and  in  the  following  summer 
gained  further  experience  by  acting  twenty  or  more 
characters  in  a  stock  company  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  next  season  he  went  in  support  of  Carrie  Swain, 
and  subsequendy  appeared  in  "  May  Blossom."  The 
season  of  1886-87  found  him  playing  minor  r61es  in 
Fanny  Davenport's  company,  this  engagement  practi- 
cally closing  a  long  and  faithful  novitiate  of  several 
years.  When  "  She,"  as  adapted  by  William  Gillette 
from  Rider  Haggard's  romance,  was  produced  at  Nib- 
lo's  Garden  in  New  York  on  November  28, 1887,  Mr. 
Lackaye  as  Leo  Vincey  attracted  an  attention,  both  for 
his  personality  and  for  his  acting,  which  has  been  his 
to  command  ever  since.  The  record  of  few  actors 
shows  more  frequent  transitions  from  management  to 
management  and  from  play  to  play  than  is  hereafter 
to  be  found  in  his  professional  career.  On  December 
24,  1887,  Steele  Mackaye's  romantic  drama,  "Paul 
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Kauvar,"  which  had  been  previously  tried  elsewhere 
under  the  title  of"  Anarchy,"  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  New  York,  at  the  Standard  Theatre,  and  in  it 
Mr.  Lackaye  appeared  as  the  Marquis  de  Vdux,  alias 
GouroCy  Joseph  Haworth  heading  the  cast  in  the  name 
part.  Mr.  Lackaye's  character  was  later  acted  by  the 
author  of  the  play.  The  next  summer  he  played 
Demetrius  in  the  spectacular  production  of "  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  "  at  McVicker's  Theatre  in 
Chicago,  the  cast  including  Edward  J.  Henley  as 
Lysander^  Edmund  D.  Lyons  as  Bottomy  Minnie  Selig- 
man  as  Hermia^  and  Harriet  Alvord  as  Helena.  On 
October  i,  1888,  Rose  Coghlan  produced  her  brother's 
play  "  Jocelyn  "  at  Miner's  Theatre  in  Newark,  with 
Mr.  Lackaye  as  Prince  Savianiy  a  part  in  which  he 
was  succeeded  the  following  season  by  John  T.  Sul- 
livan. Before  the  season  of  1888-89  was  at  an  end, 
however,  he  had  left  Miss  Coghlan's  company,  and  on 
May  6,  1889,  appeared  in  support  of  Minnie  Maddem 
as  Don  Stephana  in  "  Featherbrain  "  at  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre,  New  York.  The  production  of 
"  Bootles's  Baby  "  at  the  same  house  on  August  5 
enlisted  his  services  as  Captain  Gavor  Gilchrist^  Kate 
Claxton  and  Charles  A.  Stevenson  heading  the  com- 
pany respectively  as  Heleri  Grace  and  as  Booties  ;  and 
on  September  9  he  was  seen  at  the  Star  Theatre  as 
General  Haverhill  in  the  first  New  York  production 
of "  Shenandoah."  At  this  period  of  his  career  en- 
gagements flew  fast  and  furious,  and  he  was  barely  off 
with  an  old  one  before  he  was  on  with  a  new.  Under 
Augustin   Daly's   management  he  played   Lucien  de 
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NairvUU  in  "  Roger  la  Honte  "  at  Niblo's  Garden  on 
October  8,  in  support  of  William  Terriss,  but  was 
almost  immediately  transferred  to  Daly's  Theatre, 
where  on  October  22  he  was  seen  as  The  ODonnell 
Don  in  "The  Great  Unknown."  Mr.  Daly's  disci- 
plinary methods  naturally  failed  to  please  the  young 
actor,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  of  1889-90 
he  played  successively  Sir  Edward  Vanberg  in  "  My 
Jack,"  Prince  Koboffm  "  Colonel  Tom  "  in  support  of 
Nat  C.  Goodwin,  Ramon  in  "  The  Pembertons  "  (used 
to  exploit  Cora  Edsall  in  her  first  and  last  starring 
tour),  and  Jack  Adams  in  Steele  Mackaye's  "  Money 
Mad." 

After  a  brief  period  in  London,  Mr.  Lackaye  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  season  of  1891- 
1892  supported  Sadie  Martinot  as  Louis  XV\xi "  Pom- 
padour." The  next  season  he  played  Jefferson  Stock- 
ton in  Bronson  Howard's  "  Aristocracy  "  (produced  at 
Palmer's  Theatre,  New  York,  November  12,  1892), 
and  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1894  appeared  at  Mc- 
Vicker's  Theatre  in  Chicago  and  Palmer's  Theatre  in 
New  York  as  Van  Buren  Cr««//«// in  Augustus  Thom- 
as's ambitious  but  unsuccessful  drama  of  contemporary 
life,  "  New  Blood."  The  beginning  of  the  tour  of 
"  The  New  Woman  "  at  Palmer's  Theatre,  November 
12,  1894,  found  him  playing  Gerald  Cazenove  to  the 
Margery  of  Annie  Russell,  but  within  a  few  months  he 
had  left  the  cast  to  accept  the  leading  r61e  at  the 
American  Theatre  in  Harrison  Grey  Fiske  and 
Charies  Klein's  "  The  District  Attorney."  The  "  Tril- 
by"  craze  brought  Mr.  Lackaye  added  renown,  and  the 
26 
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opening  performance  of  Paul  M.  Potter's  dramatiza- 
tion at  the  Park  Theatre  in  Boston,  March  ii,  1895, 
was  but  the  beginning  of  a  season's  unHmited  com- 
mendation for  his  superb  portrayal  of  SvengalL  As  a 
natural  result  of  this  triumph  he  ventured  a  starring 
tour  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1896-97,  in  the 
title  character  of  "  Dr.  Belgraflf,"  a  play  of  modem  life 
by  Charles  Klein,  which  gave  him  similar  opportuni- 
ties to  those  of  which  he  had  made  such  good  use  in 
"  Trilby."  On  May  5,  1897,  he  produced  at  Montreal 
a  romantic  historical  play  called  "  King  and  Players," 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  following  season  rechristened 
it  "The  Royal  Secret."  In  the  early  part  of  1898-99 
he  played  Sir  Lucius  (^  Trigger  in  support  of  Joseph 
Jeflferson  in  "The  Rivals,"  and  in  1900  he  appeared 
as  Rabbi  Shemueim  Israel  ZangwilPs  "The  Children 
of  the  Ghetto." 

Jean  Margaret  Davenport  Lander  was  born  in 
Wolverhampton,  England,  on  May  3,  1829.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  well-known  English  actor  and  man- 
ager who  had  given  up  the  legal  profession  for  the 
stage.  While  he  was  manager  of  the  Richmond  Theatre 
in  1837,  she  made  her  first  professional  appearance  as 
Little  Fickle  in  "The  Manager's  Daughter,"  known 
also  as  "  The  Spoiled  Child "  and  as  "  The  Young 
Actress."  She  soon  showed  unusual  precocity  by 
playing  Richard  III,  and  early  began  to  fill  success- 
ful engagements  in  several  British  cities.  She  was 
especially  well  received  in  Dublin.  It  is  said  that 
Dickens  drew  the  characters  of  Crummies  and  the 
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Infant  Phenomenon  from  Davenport  and  his  daughter 
— a  characterization  of  which  they  were  naturally  any- 
thing but  proud.  The  father  was  a  good  actor,  being 
an  especially  excellent  Michonnet  in  "  Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur,"  a  part  which  exactly  suited  his  own  kindly 
and  sympathetic  nature. 

In  1839  Miss  Davenport  came  to  America  and 
made  her  first  appearance  in  this  country  at  the  Na- 
tional Theatre,  New  York,  under  the  management  of 
James  W.  Wallack  the  elder.  After  playing  star  en- 
gagements in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  cities, 
she  returned  to  Europe  in  1842,  traveling  in  Italy 
and  France  and  studying  under  private  tutors.  After 
studying  music  at  Paris  under  the  charge  of  Garcia, 
she  hesitated  awhile  between  the  operatic  and  the  dra- 
matic stage,  but  finally  chose  the  latter.  She  played 
in  London  for  a  time  in  such  characters  as  Juliet^ 
Julia  in  "  The  Hunchback,"  and  the  Countess  in 
"  Love,"  and  after  recovering  from  a  serious  illness 
which  had  necessitated  her  retirement  went  to  Hol- 
land with  an  English  company.  She  remained  there 
two  years,  arousing  great  enthusiasm  among  the 
Dutch. 

Her  readings  from  Shakspere  on  her  return  to 
England  were  favorably  received,  but  she  relinquished 
the  platform  in  1849  for  a  second  visit  to  America, 
and  reappeared  in  New  York  at  the  Astor  Place  Opera 
House.  Her  father,  always  her  associate  and  mana- 
ger, died  in  Cincinnati  on  July  5,  1851,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  she  went  back  to  England  with  the 
intention  of  setding  up  her  father's  estate  and  return- 
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ing  to  this  country  for  good.  On  her  return  she  soon 
acquired  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
American  actresses.  She  was  one  of  the  earliest  rep- 
resentatives of  Marguerite  GauHer  in  the  English 
version  of  Dumas's  ^'  La  Dame  aux  Cam61ias,"  and 
achieved  equal  success  as  Adrienne  Lecouvreur^  Peg 
Woffington^  and  Letitia  Hardy,  She  visited  California 
in  1855  and  in  1856-57,  and  again  in  1859  made 
short  trips  to  England. 

In  San  Francisco,  on  October  30,  i860,  Miss  Dav- 
enport was  married  to  Frederick  W.  Lander,  but  their 
happy  life  together  was  cut  short  by  his  death  in  the 
battle  at  Blooming  Gap,  Virginia,  on  March  3,  1862. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  been  made  a  general.  His 
widow,  who  had  retired  from  the  stage  upon  her  mar- 
riage, immediately  enlisted  in  the  Union  cause,  and 
up  to  the  closing  year  of  the  war  took  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  at  Washington. 
In  February,  1865,  she  returned  to  the  stage,  at 
Niblo*s  Garden,  New  York,  in  a  new  play  called 
"  Mesalliance,"  and  soon  renewed  her  fame  in  charac- 
ters of  the  style  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Stuart, 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  Lady  Alacbeth, 

Mrs.  Lander  retired  from  the  stage  not  long  after 
the  war,  and  is  now  living  in  Washington. 

William  J.  Le  Movne  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  April 
29,  1 83 1,  and  in  boyhood  was  a  member  of  one  of  the 
many  amateur  dramatic  clubs  which  flourished  in  the 
New  England  capital  during  the  middle  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.    After  appearing  with  it  in  various 
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more  or  less  important  r61es  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum 
and  elsewhere,  he  seized  a  chance  to  accompany  Cath- 
erine Norton  Sinclair  and  George  Vandenhoff  to  Port- 
land, Maine,  and  there,  on  May  lo,  1852,  first  trod  the 
professional  boards  as  one  of  the  officers  in  "The  Lady 
of  Lyons."  During  that  engagement  he  played  jFriar 
Laurence^  Sir  Oliver  Surface^  Eugene  Delormey  and 
Polydor  in  "  Ingomar,"  and  through  the  advice  of  the 
late  Walter  M.  Leman  decided  to  make  acting  his  life 
work.  The  Portland  engagement  terminated  suddenly 
and  unauspiciously.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  se- 
cure a  position  in  the  stock  company  under  the  man- 
agement of  George  C.  Howard  at  Troy,  and  while  there 
took  part  as  Deacon  Parry  in  the  first  dramatic  version 
of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Mr.  Le  Moyne  had  played 
successively  in  Montreal,  Lowell,  at  the  Howard 
Athenaeum  in  Boston,  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre 
in  Philadelphia,  at  Charleston,  and  again  at  the 
Howard  Athenaeum  in  1859-60,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Edward  L.  Davenport,  before  the  Civil 
War;  he  enlisted  in  October,  1861,  as  an  officer 
in  the  Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment.  In- 
capacitated for  military  service  by  a  wound  received 
at  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  he  finally  returned  to 
the  profession,  and  in  the  summer  of  1863  filled  an 
engagement  at  Portland.  After  acting  in  St.  Louis, 
Albany,  at  the  New  Continental  Theatre  in  Boston 
and  Wood's  Museum  in  Chicago,  he  began  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1868,  an  engagement  at  Selwyn's  Theatre 
in  Boston,  which  continued  three  seasons.  In  1871-72 
and  1872-73  he  was  a  member  of  Daly's  company  at  the 
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Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in  New  York,  his  first  part  there 
being  Burrii  in  '^  Divdrce,''  followed  at  intervals, 
among  other  parts,  by  Colonel  Rocket  in  ''  Old  Heads 
and  Young  Hearts,**  Moody  in  '^  The  Provoked  Hus- 
band,** Sir  Harcourt  Courtfy  in  '^  London  Assurance,** 
Simon  m  '<Artide  47,'*  Silfy  in  ''The  Road  to 
Ruin,'*  Dr.  QUus  in  ^  Merrj  Wives  of  Windsor,**  and 
Lord  JTurley  in  ''Madeline  Morel.*'  The  ensuing 
three  seasons  were  spent  as  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Museum  stock  company,  and  in  the  Ml  of  1876  he 
began  a  tour  through  the  smaller  New  England  and 
Canadian  cities  in  a  round  of  Dickens's  characters,  in- 
cluding UHoA  Heep^  Fagin^  Squeers^  Caleb  Hummer^ 
Captain  Cuttle,  and  Dick  Swiveller.  The  late  Charles 
H.  Thajrer,  afterward  a  prominent  figure  in  Boston  the- 
atrical circles,  was  a  leading  member  of  his  company. 
Thenceforth,  beginning  with  the  season  of  1878-79, 
Mr.  Le  Mo]me  has  been  almost  continuously  associated 
with  one  of  the  leading  New  York  stock  companies. 
He  was  first  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  then  in 
1881-82  returned  to  Daly's  Theatre  and  appeared 
in  "Quits,"  "Americans  Abroad"  (by  Edgar  Faw- 
cett),  "Frou-Frou,"  "The  Passing  Regiment,"  and 
other  plays ;  and  then,  after  playing  Beter  Sharpley 
in  "  Manhood  '*  at  Daly's  in  the  fall  of  1882,  joined 
the  Madison  Square  company  and  remained  there  five 
seasons.  While  with  Mr.  Palmer's  famous  organization 
he  played  Mousta  in  "  Broken  Hearts,"  Reginald  Roe 
in  "  Society,"  Dupuis  in  "  Sealed  Instructions,"  Deacon 
Haggard  in  "Saints  and  Sinners,"  Baron  Hartfeldtm 
"  Jim  the  Penman,"  and  many  other  characters.     Ten 
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seasons  were  then  his  record  at  the  Lyceum  The- 
atre, and  to  enumerate  the  plays  in  which  he  appeared 
would  be  simply  to  write  a  skeleton  history  of  that 
playhouse.  His  Dick  Phenyl  in  "  Sweet  Lavender," 
Roderick  Heron  in  "  Lady  Bountiful,"  Martel  in  "The 
Marquise,"  Major  Putnam  in  "The  Wife,"  Judge  Knox 
in  "  The  Charity  Ball,"  Admiral  Darby  in  "  The  Case 
of  Rebellious  Susan,"  and  the  Earl  of  Caversham  in 
"An  Ideal  Husband"  are  perhaps  the  best-known. 
During  Maurice  Barrymore's  brief  starring  tour  in 
"  Roaring  Dick  and  Co."  in  the  early  months  of  1896- 
1897,  Mr.  Le  Moyne  played  the  part  ol  Mr,  Pontifex^ 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  season  he  supported 
Mrs.  Fiske  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York, 
as  John  Durbeyfield^  the  part  relinquished  and  then 
resumed  by  John  Jack.  The  first  starring  tour  of 
Herbert  Kelcey  and  £ffie  Shannon  in  1897-98  en- 
listed Mr.  Le  Moyne's  services  successively  as  Flo- 
rian  Walboys  in  "A  Coat  of  Many  Colors"  and  Mr, 
Dawson  in  "The  Moth  and  the  Flame";  and  in  the 
following  season  he  played  the  part  of  M,  Vallon  as 
a  member  of  the  distinguished  cast  which  presented 
Henri  Lavedan's  "  Catherine "  at  the  Garrick  The- 
atre, New  York,  on  October  24,  1898,  and  later  in 
the  leading  theatres  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  next  season  he  was  seen  for  a  time  with  Miss 
Julia  Marlowe's  company,  and  as  Adam  Budd  in 
David  Belasco's  "  Naughty  Anthony,"  and  he  began 
the  season  of  1900-01  by  playing  the  Rev.  James 
Moore  in  "The  Choir  Invisible,"  in  support  of  Henry 
Jewett. 
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prologue.  When  I  mentioned  that  r61e  Mr.  Palmer 
looked  astonished.  But  he  gave  it  to  me  to  study, 
and  after  a  while  I  had  an  opportunity  to  play  it  sev- 
eral times  on  the  road.  That  was  my  first  part,  and 
where  I  played  it  I  cannot  remember.  I  was  in  too 
much  of  a  whirl  to  pay  attention  to  the  names  of 
towns.  Afterward  I  joined  the  company  and  played 
the  part  of  a  maid  in  'The  Banker's  Daughter.' 
I  was  a  realist  in  those  days,  and  I  remember  that 
I  insisted  on  wearing  slippers  without  heels,  be- 
cause I  thought  those  the  appropriate  shoes  for 
a  maid  to  wear.  But  I  was  applauded  for  a  scene 
with  John  Strebelow^  in  which  I  showed  sympathy 
for  him  in  his  troubles.  In  '  The  Danichefis '  I  was 
more  successful  as  the  old  woman  than  in  any  other 
r61e  I  played  in  my  first  stage  career.  But  it  was 
that  which  led  me  to  bring  it  to  an  end  for  so  many 
years." 

Strangely  enough,  it  was  to  the  playing  of  old 
women  that  Mrs.  Le  Moyne  objected,  and  in  leaving 
Mr.  Palmer's  company  she  bade  farewell  to  a  profes- 
sion to  which  she  was  not  to  return  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  Yet  during  that  period  she  was,  as  a  reader 
and  elocutionist,  more  or  less  indirectly  connected 
with  the  stage,  and  as  the  wife  of  William  J.  Le  Moyne, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  1888,  her  interests  were 
linked  closely  with  the  profession  in  which  she  had 
made  such  an  auspicious  beginning.  Until  her  return 
to  the  stage  in  1898  she  was  actively  engaged  in 
teaching  elocution  and  in  professional  reciting,  and 
once  or  twice  there  came  tempting  offers,  which  were 
27 
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dedined  only  after  careful  consideration.  Lawrence 
Barrett  oflfered  her  a  r61e  in  '^  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutch- 
eon," and  Henry  Irving,  after  hearing  her  read  **  The 
Kentucky  Belle  "*  and  <"  The  Old  Coat,**  told  her  that 
At  might  have  an  engagement  in  his  company  when- 
ever she  chose  to  ask  for  it  Her  readings  included  se- 
lections fiom  9iaksperey  Browning,  and  many  other 
En^ish  masters  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  she  was  as 
successftil  in  England  as  she  was  in  die  United  States. 
Her  return  to  the  stage  came  about  in  this  wise: 
**1  happened  to  be  present  in  the  room  when  Mr. 
Fitch  read  'The  Moth  and  the  Flame'  to  Mr.  Le 
Moyne,"says  Mrs.  Le  Mojrne.  **  My  husband  demurred 
at  thui;  he  is  a  great  stidder  for  stage  etiquette,  and 
thinks  a  third  party  de  irvp  when  a  new  play  is  under 
discussion.  However,  they  permitted  me  to  listen, 
and  while  Mr.  Fitch  read  the  Mrs.  Larrimer  scenes 
I  said  enthusiastically, '  There  's  a  part  I  should  love 
to  play.'  Mr.  Fitch  said,  '  I  'd  like  to  have  you  play 
it'  Mr.  Le  Moyne  said, '  I  see  you  playing  it'  So 
the  matter  was  settled."  When  "  The  Moth  and  the 
Flame,"  an  expansion  of  Mr.  Fitch's  earlier  one-act 
play,  5*  The  Harvest,"  was  produced  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  on  February  14,  1898, 
Mrs.  Le  Moyne  played  Mrs,  Lorrinur^  making  a  great 
and  instant  success.  In  1898-99  she  won  universal 
praise  for  her  acting  of  the  Duchesse  de  Coutras  in  the 
English  version  of  Henri  Lavedan's  "  Catherine,"  pro- 
duced at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  New  York,  on  October 
24,  and  on  February  8, 1899,  at  the  Hyperion  Theatre, 
New  Haven,  she  began  a  starring  tour  as  Mrs,  Virginia 
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Bryant  in  "  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World,"  a  four- 
act  play  by  Harriet  Ford  and  Beatrice  De  Mille. 

Elsie  Leslie,  known  in  private  life  as  Elsie  Leslie 
Lyde,  first  came  into  public  prominence  as  Editha  in 
"  Editha's  Burglar,"  which  she  acted  during  the  season 
of  1887-88,  as  a  member  of  E.  H.  Sothem's  company. 
Her  success  was  so  marked  that  she  was  chosen  to 
create  the  title  rdle  of  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  "  when 
that  play  was  produced  at  the  Boston  Museum  on 
September  10,  1888,  and  she  continued  in  that  char- 
acter throughout  the  season  of  1888-89,  g^i^^g  ^o  the 
Broadway  Theatre,  New  York,  on  December  3,  at  the 
close  of  the  Boston  engagement.  The  next  season 
she  starred  in  "  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,"  a  play 
made  from  Mark  Twain's  story  of  that  name,  and 
thenceforth,  until  the  season  of  1898-99,  she  lived  in 
retirement.  In  the  fall  of  1898  she  became  a  member 
of  Joseph  Jeflferson's  company  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
Lydia  Languish  in  "  The  Rivals,"  and  continued  in 
that  capacity  throughout  the  ensuing  two  seasons. 

Horace  Lewis  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  his  first 
appearance  was  made  there  somewhere  near  the  end 
of  July,  1869,  as  an  amateur  performer  of  the  clown 
in  a  pantomime.  Mr.  Lewis,  then  known  under  his 
real  name  of  Horace  Lewis  Smith,  continued  as  an 
amateur  pantomimist  until  March  18,  1874,  when  he 
made  his  first  professional  appearance  as  a  clown  in 
the  trick  pantomime  "The  Witch's  Gift"  at  the 
Odeon  Theatre,  Twelfth  street,  near  Canal,  Chicago. 
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After  several  months  of  pantomime  acting  he  made 
his  first  i^pearance  in  a  qpealdng  part  at  the  American 
Museum,  Chicago,  on  September  i,  1874,  as  the  Detec- 
the  in  '^  Abduction/'  a  pky  founded  upon  the  Chariey 
Ross  incident  His  next  experience  was  in  the  variety 
theatres  of  Toledo,  where  he  earned  twelve  dollars  a 
week,  and  he  later  spent  some  time  touring  as  assis- 
tant to  Signor  Blitz,  llie  magician. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  1875  he  made  his  first  pro- 
fessional appearance  in  Boston  as  Mr.  Himrose  in 
''In  a  Tight  Place,"  at  the  Boylston  Museum,  now 
known  as  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  and  on  this  occasion 
first  used  the  name  of  Horace  Lewis.  Then  foQowed 
an  engagement  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  New 
York,  with  £.  L.  Davenport,  the  first  of  the  fiunous 
actors  with  whom  it  was  Mr.  Lewis's  fortune  to  play. 
His  first  Shaksperian  part  was  Guildensiem  to  the 
Hamlet  of  Mr.  Davenport,  and  the  date  August  30, 
1875.  With  this  actor  also  he  played  the  Jaiier  in 
«  Richelieu,"  and  Oxford  in  "  Richard  III."  During 
the  season  of  1875-76  he  played  a  forty  weeks'  en- 
gagement as  general  utility  man  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia.  His  first  appearance 
there  was  on  October  22,  1875,  in  W.  S.  Gilbert's 
"Tom  Cobb."  After  the  close  of  that  season  he 
returned  to  Boston,  opening  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum 
on  the  26th  of  June,  1876,  as  La  Fleur  in  "  The  Two 
Orphans,"  supporting  McKee  Rankin  and  Kitty 
Blanchard.  In  1876-77  he  played  responsible  busi- 
ness at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia. 
During  that  season  he  supported  Mrs.  Waller,  John 
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Brougham,  John  T.  Raymond  in  "  Colonel  Mulberry 
Sellers,"  Adelaide  Neilson,  Charles  R.  Thome,  Jr., 
Frank  S.  Chanfrau  in  "  Kit,  the  Arkansas  Traveler," 
Lucille  Western  in  "  East  Lynne"  and  "The  Green 
Bushes,"  Mrs.  John  Drew  in  "The  School  for  Scan- 
dal," Janauschek,  and  John  McCullough.  During 
Adelaide  Neilson's  return  engagement  he  took  part  in 
her  revival  of  "  Cymbeline." 

At  the  close  of  this  season  he  was  engaged  at  the 
Broad  Street  Theatre  to  support  Louise  Pomeroy.  He 
then  went  on  tour  with  Mary  Anderson,  pla3dng  in 
"  The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  "  Bianca,"  and  Jbris  in 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  returned  to  the  Walnut 
Street  Theatre  to  support  Maud  Granger.  During 
the  regular  season  of  1877-78  he  was  at  the  Pittsburg 
Opera  House,  where  he  appeared  with  John  E.  Owens, 
John  T.  Raymond,  and  George  Rignold;  with  Mary 
Anderson  as  the  ICing  of  Naples  in  "Evadne"  and 
Ctesiphon  in  "Ion";  with  Charles  Fechter  as  Dan- 
glars  in  "Monte  Cristo"  and  in  "  No  Thoroughfare"; 
and  with  Edwin  Booth  as  Rosencranz  in  "  Ham- 
let," in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  as  Francois  in 
"  Richelieu,"  in  "  Othello,"  in  "  Ruy  Bias,"  as  Howard 
and  Norfolk  in  "Richard  III,"  and  as  Salisbury  in 
"  Richard  II."  He  was  then  engaged  for  the  Boston 
Theatre  stock  company,  and  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  that  house  as  Bart^  with  Chanfrau,  in  "  Kit, 
the  Arkansas  Traveler,"  on  September  16,  1878. 

In  May,  1879,  ^^^^'^  ^^^  close  of  the  regular  season, 
Mr.  Lewis  secured  the  indorsement  of  ten  prominent 
clergymen  of  Boston  to  a  production  of  W.  S.  Gilbert's 


<'  Daniel  Druce,"  iriiich  he  presented  in  Union  Hall 
in  that  city,  under  the  title  of  '<  The  Village  BhuJcsnuth," 
with  himself  in  the  title  rdle.  He  then  formed  and 
managed  the  Lewis  Dramatic  Company,  producing 
«<The  Village  Blacksmith,"  ''Sweethearts,''  and 
''  Dora "  in  various  small  towns.  Then  followed 
eight  weeks  with  Oliver  Doud  Bjrron  in  ''Across  the 
Continent "  and  in  the  original  production  of  "  Ten 
Thousand  Miles  Away."  Edwin  Booth  then  en- 
gaged him  for  an  eight  weeks'  tour,  in  which  he 
played  Osric  in  "  Hamlet,"  the  Drunken  Porter  in 
"Macbeth,"  Rodengo  in  "Othello,"  the  First  Mur- 
derer in  "  Richard  III,"  Verges  in  "  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  and  the  Musk  Master  in  "  Katherine  and 
Petruchio."  Mr.  Booth  closed  his  tour  in  Brooklyn 
just  previous  to  his  London  appearance,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  organized  a  company  to  travel  through  the 
British  provinces.  The  most  remarkable  feat  per- 
formed on  this  tour  was  the  plajring  of  "  Unde  Tom's 
Cabin,"  which  in  the  version  then  in  use  required  fif- 
teen people,  with  only  five  actors.  After  the  collapse 
of  his  company  he  was  engaged  as  leading  man  at  the 
New  Theatre,  Charlottetown,  where  he  received  no 
salary,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Boston  wearing 
his  stage  wardrobe. 

With  Maud  Granger,  in  "Two  Nights  in  Rome," 
he  scored  a  hit  as  Benedetti  the  Carsican,  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1 88 1,  Genevieve  Ward  secured  him  as  Prince 
Maleotti  in  her  first  American  tour  in  "  Forget- Me- 
Not."  After  leaving  Miss  Ward  his  engagements 
included  ten  weeks  of  leading  business  at  the  Hal- 
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stead  Street  Opera  House,  Chicago, —  a  ten-cent 
theatre  and  the  first  of  its  sort  in  the  country,— and  a 
tour  with  Marie  Prescott.  In  February,  1882,  he 
again  appeared  in  "  Two  Nights  in  Rome,"  this  time 
with  Jeffreys  Lewis.  In  April,  1882,  Miss  Genevieve 
Ward  revived  "  Forget-Me-Not "  and  secured  Mr. 
Lewis  for  his  original  part,  and  later  he  supported 
Katherine  Rogers  as  Mercuiio  and  in  other  legitimate 
rdles.  He  then  joined  a  variety  combination  and 
continued  in  vaudeville  until  January  22, 1883,  when 
he  went  with  Frank  Mayo,  and  afterward  with  Carrie 
Swain.  During  the  season  of  1883-84  he  played 
again  in  "  Monte  Cristo  "  as  the  AbbS^  in  support  of 
James  O'Neill,  under  John  Stetson's  management, 
with  a  cast  including  Frederic  De  Belleville,  J.  W. 
Shannon,  Minnie  Monk,  Eugenie  Blair,  and  George 
C.  Boniface.  On  May  25,  1885,  he  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a  star  as  Edmand  Dantes  in  '^  Monte 
Cristo,"  using  the  business  he  had  learned  years  be- 
fore firom  Charles  Fechter. 

For  the  next  ten  years  he  starred  oflf  and  on  with 
"Monte  Cristo,"  "Two  Nights  in  Rome,"  "The 
Village  Blacksmith,"  etc.  His  starring  experience  was, 
however,  somewhat  intermittent,  as  he  abandoned  it 
from  time  to  time  to  play  in  the  original  production  of 
"Goggles"  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York, 
and  to  play  such  parts  as  Pierre  in  "The  Two  Or- 
phans," Bob  BrUrly  in  "  The  Ticket-of- Leave  Man," 
and  Jean  Renaud  in  "A  Celebrated  Case."  For  three 
years  he  acted  in  "  The  Soudan,"  and  for  two  years 
in  "  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York."   In  the  summer  of  1888 


he  pla3red  Sht^ufia  tbe  McVicker's  Theatre  production 
of  **  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  He  next  appeared 
as  Qu^  HAuhrof  in  ^The  Lion's  Heart,"  and  in 
the  summer  of  1893  he  took  part  in  a  magnificent 
production  of  '^  Monte  Cristo  "  with  Jacob  Litf  s  stock 
company  at  St  Paul.  In  1895-96  he  was  seen  as 
Loehlmm  McCabe  in  '^  Bonnie  Scotland,"  and  the  next 
season  created  Siku PtescoU  in  Bret  Harte's  ''Sue." 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  season  he  played  Mtax  in 
<<  L'Arldsienne  "  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York, 
and  was  then  engaged  as  leading  comedian  and 
character  actor  at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  in  Bos- 
ton. He  remained  there  until  August,  1898,  when  he 
left  to  join  Julia  Arthur's  company.  He  appeared 
with  her  as  Adam  in  ''As  You  L&e  It,"  Ihfydorm 
''Ingomar,"  and  the  Earl  of  Dumtanwolde  in  ''A 
Lady  of  Quality,"  and  finished  the  season  in  George 
H.  Broadhursf  s  ^  The  Last  Chapter,"  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  stock  company  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
St.  Louis. 

During  the  season  of  1 899-1900  he  originated  (in 
this  country)  the  part  of  Old  Joel  in  "  Jean  Marie  " 
with  Minnie  Seligman,  and  also  created  the  panto- 
mime part  of  Nathan  the  Dumb  Angel  in  Jacob  Litt's 
production  of  the  Hebrew  drama  of  "  Zorah,"  and  the 
Greek  philosopher  Chilo  Chilonides  in  F.  C.  Whitney's 
production  of  Stanislaus  Stange's  version  of  ''Quo 
Vadis." 

Walter,  the  son  of  Horace  Lewis  and  Portia  Albee, 
inherits  from  both  parents  dramatic  ability.  His  first 
appearance  was  made  at  McVicker's  Theatre  in  Chicago 
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as  Mustard  Seed  in  the  great  production  of  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  "  on  July  22,  1888.  He  was 
then  scarcely  out  of  kilts,  but  made  a  pronounced  suc- 
cess. His  father  played  Snout  in  that  production.  His 
second  appearance  was  as  Nairtier  in  a  scene  from  the 
second  act  of  "  Monte  Cristo."  This  was  on  April  26, 
1889,  at  the  Redmond  Opera  House,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  His  father  was  at  that  time  starring  in 
"  Monte  Cristo,"  and  the  occasion  of  Walter's  d6but 
was  a  benefit  tendered  by  the  young  actor  to  Thomas 
H.  Carey,  night  clerk  of  the  Clarendon  Hotel  in  Grand 
Rapids,  who  shortly  before  had,  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life,  saved  the  boy  from  drowning  in  the  canal  back  of 
the  hotel.  His  next  appearance  was  as  Frank  Temple 
in  "The  Soudan  "at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  September 
15,  1890.  On  September  14,  1891,  at  Buffalo,  New 
York,  he  played  for  the  first  time  the  part  of  Dick  in 
the  same  play.  He  continued  to  appear  in  this  char- 
acter for  three  successive  seasons,  and  it  was  as  Dick 
that  his  most  remarkable  success  was  achieved.  He 
followed  this  by  creating  the  part  of  Chimmy  in  the 
original  production  of  Charles  T.  Dazey's  "  The  War 
of  Wealth"  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Opera  House,  February  25,  1895.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^e 
Frederick  De  Belleville,  Edgar  L.  Davenport,  Henry 
M.  Pitt,  Joseph  Wheelock,  Horace  Lewis,  and  Mary 
Shaw.  Shortly  after  this  his  father  withdrew  him  fi-om 
the  stage,  and  Walter  has  since  been  pursuing  his 
studies  both  in  New  York  and  Boston.  In  1898  he 
played  a  brief  engagement  at  the  Bowdoin  Square 
Theatre,  Boston,  as  Albert  in  "  Monte  Cristo." 
28 
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Frank  Loskb  was  bom  June  la,  1856,  in  Brookljrn, 
New  York.  For  a  score  of  years  he  has  impersoiiated 
the  villains  of  tragedy  and  melodrama,  and  has  gained 
a  reputation  in  such  parts.  Back  in  the  seventies  he 
was  studying  law  in  his  native  city,  but  joining  one  of 
the  numerous  amateur  dramatic  societies  for  which 
Brooklyn  is  noted,  he  soon  caught  "  stage  fever''  in  a 
severe  form,  and  gave  up  his  intended  profession  to  go 
on  the  boards.  ''Unde  Dick"  Hooley,  who  was 
then  running  the  Court  Street  Theatre  in  Brooklyn, 
thought  the  lad  had  some  talent,  and  so  engaged  him. 
After  this  first  experience  on  the  regular  stage  he 
went  to  Pittsburg  and  joined  Newton  Gotthold's  com- 
pany there.  A  little  later  he  became  a  member  of 
the  stock  company  at  Theall  and  Williams's  Theatre 
in  Williamsburg,  New  York,  the  "  leading  business " 
being  played  by  Katherine  Rogers  and  Frank  Evans. 
For  a  time  he  was  with  A.  M.  Palmer's  Union  Square 
Theatre  company.  His  parts  were  small,  but  Charles 
R.  Thome  was  leading  man,  the  company  was  one 
of  the  best  ever  gathered  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  experience  the  yoimg  actor  could  gain  in  such  a 
school  was  invaluable. 

From  the  time  he  left  the  Union  Square  Theatre 
his  services  have  always  been  in  demand,  and  he  has 
been  associated  with  some  of  the  most  famous  players 
of  the  day.  Clara  Morris,  Sol  Smith  Russell,  Robson 
and  Crane,  Louis  James,  Kate  Forsythe,  and  Maud 
Granger  are  among  those  with  whom  he  has  traveled ; 
while  he  has  also  been  in  the  companies  of  Daniel 
and  Charles  Frohman  and  Augustin  Daly,  has  acted 


with  Marion  Elmore  (now  Mrs.  Losee)  in  "  Chispa," 
with  M.  B.  Curtis  in  "  Sam'l  of  Posen,"  with  Madame 
Janish  in  "Leonore,"  and  with  Annie  Pixley  in 
"  M'liss,"  his  Yuba  Bill  in  the  last-named  piece  prov- 
ing a  strong  bit  of  character  work  which  won  him 
praise  from  both  critics  and  public.  For  four  years 
he  managed  his  own  company  in  association  with 
Jacob  Litt.  Some  years  ago  he  was  the  Legree  in  a 
version  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  by  Clay  M.  Greene 
which  was  given  at  the  Mollis  Street  Theatre,  Boston, 
with  a  cast  that  included  Frank  Mordaunt,  Alice 
Harrison,  Harry  Webber,  Milt  Barlow,  Mark  Price, 
Louisa  Eldridge  and  Louise  Rial. 

Legree  is  a  fairly  good  example  of  the  style  of  parts 
in  which  Mr.  Losee  has  won  success.  There  is  no 
kind  or  degree  of  sin,  indiscretion  and  crime  of  which, 
at  one  time  or  another,  he  has  not  been  guilty  —  on 
the  stage.  As  he  says  himself,  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  reform;  for  if  he  tries  to  play  a  virtuous  man,  some 
manager  is  always  willing  to  pay  him  more  to  act  the 
part  of  a  rascal. 

Some  of  Mr.  Losee's  most  successful  characteriza- 
tions were  given  in  the  great  productions  of  melo- 
drama at  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  his  name  is  con- 
nected with  many  of  the  famous  performances  in 
the  long  record  of  that  playhouse.  When  "  The  Ex- 
iles" was  revived  for  a  fortnight  on  November  28, 
1887,  with  a  cast  which  included  Forrest  Robinson  as 
Max  de  Luss teres,  D.  J.  Maguinnis  as  Circassin,  W. 
H.  Crompton  as  Nicholas  Pdpoff,  Grace  Thome  as 
Nad^ge,  and  May  Merrick  as  the  Countess,  Mr.  Losee 
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was  seen  to  advantage  as  CkUf  of  B^Uce  ScMm^  a 
part  which  in  the  first  performance  of  the  play  at  the 
same  theatre  ten  years  before  had  been  taken  by  L. 
R.  9iewelly  and  which  at  a  later  revival  was  played  by 
Henry  Avding.  ^*  The  Silver  Falls,"  Sims  and  Pet- 
titf  s  melodrama,  originally  produced  in  London  at 
the  Adelphi  Theatre  in  December,  1888,  with  William 
Terriss  and  Olga  Nethersole  in  the  leading  rdles,  was 
brought  out  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  May  5,  1890, 
with  William  Redmund,  Charles  Coote,  Sydney  Arm* 
strong,  Marion  Elmore  and  Alice  Fischer  in  the  cast, 
Mr.  Losee  playing  the  villain,  Afanaz  Voiles. 

That  same  stage  was  soon  to  witness  another  tri- 
umph of  Mr.  Losee.  On  September  1 5  of  the  same 
jrear ''  The  Soudan "  started  on  its  run  of  seventeen 
weeks,  to  be  revived  shortly  after  for  four  weeks  more. 
The  players  were  a  curious  commingling  of  those  of 
an  eariier  day  with  those  of  the  present,  while  few  such 
productions  have  ever  contained  more  names  of  note. 
Henry  Neville,  a  famous  English  player,  was  the  hero. 
Captain  Temple ;  S.  E.  Springer,  Matthew  Hawkery 
Nestor  Lennon,  Stephen  Mardyke ;  Harry  Hawk  (who 
was  the  Asa  Trenchard  the  fatal  night  when  Lincoln 
was  shot),  Joe  Lambkins;  Eleanor  Moretti,  Cora  Grey; 
Louise  Balfe,  Nellie  Temple  \  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Jones 
(who  has  been  before  the  public  for  over  half  a  century), 
Mrs,  Lambkins  \  Mr.  Losee  appearing  as  the  villain, 
Paul  De  Vigne,  "  Shiloh,"  brought  out  on  January 
II,  1892,  and  played  by  E.  A.  Eberle,  Gus  Levick,  S. 
E.  Springer,  Miss  Moretti  and  Mrs.  Jones,  gave  Mr. 
Losee  a  fine  character  part  in  Gordon  Horricks^  a 
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slave-dealer;  and  the  next  month  "  The  Trumpet  Call " 
showed  him  as  villainous  as  ever  as  Richard  Feather- 
ston^  while  it  also  gave  Grace  Filkins  and  Miss  Elmore 
opportunities  to  do  some  excellent  work.  Indeed, 
Miss  Elmore  has  been  fortunate  in  the  parts  she  has 
had  in  the  plays  with  her  husband ;  and  in  one  of  the 
last  great  productions  in  which  they  appeared  together 
—  "A  Run  of  Luck"  —  it  may  be  questioned  which 
had  the  better  part.  She  is  a  versatile  actress,  and 
has  played  every  kind  of  part  from  leading  juveniles 
to  old  women. 

In  September,  1899,  Mr.  Losee  was  seen  in  J.  K. 
Tillotson's  play,  "  A  Young  Wife,"  at  the  Fourteenth 
Street  Theatre,  New  York,  and  the  next  month  joined 
Jacob  Litt's  forces  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

On  September  11,  1900,  he  appeared  at  the  Em- 
pire Theatre,  New  York,  as  the  Duke  of  Chartersea  in 
the  dramatization  of  "  Richard  Carvel,"  in  which  John 
Drew  played  the  name  part. 

LoTTA.     See  Crabtree,  Lotta  Mignon. 

Melbourne  MacDowell  was  bom  in  Washington, 
New  Jersey,  in  1856,  and  began  the  work  of  life  by  going 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  one  of  which  was  a  steamer 
plying  between  New  York  and  Galveston,  whereon  he 
served  as  second  officer.  At  about  the  age  of  twenty 
he  was  induced  by  his  brother,  E.  A.  MacDowell,  to 
enlist  in  a  business  capacity  with  a  company  touring 
Canada  in  "  The  Shaughraun."  He  was  connected 
with  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Montreal  during  the 
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two  yean  of  his  brother's  management  of  that  house, 
and  was  the  business  agent  of  his  company  in  its  trav- 
els. During  Adelaide  Neilson's  engagement  in  Mont- 
real he  made  his  first  stage  appearance  as  CMarUs 
ike  Wrestkr  m  '<  As  You  Like  It,"  a  part  for  which 
he  was  well  suited  by  nature.  Under  the  name  of 
Willet  Melbourne  he  joined  the  stock  company  at  the 
Boston  Museum,  making  his  d£but  there  on  October 
4,  1877,  as  the  BaU^  in  *"  The  Road  to  Ruin,"  and 
continuing  in  minor  rdles  at  that  house  for  several  sea- 
sons. At  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1884-85  he 
joined  Fanny  Davenport's  company  as  de  Serieux  in 
her  production  of  <' Fedora,"  the  leading  r61e  otLarit 
Ipanoff^  to  which  he  succeeded  after  several  seasons'  in- 
terval, being  played  by  Henry  Lee.  When  the  Eng- 
lish version  of ''  La  Tosca  "  was  produced  by  Miss 
Davenport  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York,  on 
March  3,  1888,  Mr.  MacDowell  appeared  as  Mano^ 
and  the  next  season  was  advanced  to  the  leading 
character  of  Scarpia^  previously  played  by  Frank  Mor- 
daunt,  thereafter  assuming  through  each  successive 
season  the  leading  male  rdles  in  all  of  Miss  Daven- 
port's productions.  In  Sardou's  "  Cleopatra,"  pro- 
duced in  December,  1890,  he  played  Mark  Antony; 
in  "  Gismonda,"  produced  in  December,  1894,  he  was 
the  Almerio ;  and  in  "A  Soldier  of  France,"  the  unfor- 
tunate venture  which  opened  Miss  Davenport's  final 
season  on  the  stage,  he  appeared  as  Clichet  the  jester. 
After  Miss  Davenport's  death  at  Duxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  September  26,  1898,  arrangements  were 
made  whereby  Miss  Blanche  Walsh  and  Mr.MacDowell 
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were  to  star  in  the  Sardou  plays  made  famous  in  this 
country,  and  their  tour  began  at  the  opening  of  the 
season  of  1898-99  and  was  resumed  in  1899- 1900. 
No  new  plays  were  offered,  the  repertory  consisting  of 
the  Davenport  series,  viz. :  "La  Tosca,"  "  Fedora," 
and  "  Cleopatra." 

Mr.  MacDowell  was  married  to  Fanny  Davenport 
in  New  York  on  May  19, 1889, 

F.  F.  Mackay  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1832, 
and  obtained  his  first  introduction  to  the  stage  as  a 
member  of  the  Murdoch  Dramatic  Society  in  New 
York.  In  185 1  a  brief  engagement  as  a  professional 
actor  excited  so  much  family  opposition  that  he  gave 
up  acting  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  teacher. 
After  graduating  from  the  Connecticut  State  Normal 
School  in  1854,  he  went  west,  and  for  several  years 
was  engaged  in  teaching  and  in  giving  public  read- 
ings. During  this  period  his  desire  to  become  an 
actor  was  constantly  recurring,  and  on  May  10,  1857, 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  he  made  his  return  to  the 
stage.  He  played  successively  in  all  the  leading  the- 
atres of  the  West,  was  a  member  of  Ben  De  Bar's 
companies  at  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  for  two 
seasons,  acted  in  support  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  Laura 
Keene,  E.  A.  Sothern,  and  other  leading  players,  and 
was  for  a  time  in  Chicago  under  the  management  of 
J.  H.  McVicker.  In  1865  he  joined  Mrs.  John 
Drew's  company  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  during  a  period  of  three  seasons  played 
all  sorts  of  comedy  characters,  among  them  Sir  Fster 
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Thixle  and  Old  EccUs.  In  1870  he  pkyed  with  the 
stock  company  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  Boston,  and 
the  following  season  became  a  member  of  the  fiunous 
Union  Square  Theatre  company  in  New  York,  open- 
ing as  the  Prefect  oflbOce  in  ''  Agnes,"  and  following 
this  character  with  a  notable  success  as  Pierre  in ''  The 
Two  Orphans."  After  three  seasons  in  New  York  he 
became  manager  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre, 
Philadelphia,  for  three  more  years;  then  went  to  Cali- 
fornia to  appear  in  '^  A  Celebrated  Case,"  under  the 
management  of  Shook  and  Palmer;  and  then  for  two 
years  toured  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  Comedy 
Company.  In  1883  he  returned  to  New  York,  and 
has  remained  there  ever  since,  accepting  occasional 
engagements,  but  devoting  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to 
the  teaching  and  training  of  aspirants  for  the  stage. 
He  was  stage  director  of  the  Standard  Theatre  for 
several  seasons  before  its  destruction  by  fire;  in  1886 
he  played  in  "  One  of  Our  Girls,"  «  The  Main  line," 
and  other  plays  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre;  and  he  went 
to  the  Globe  Theatre  in  Boston  about  that  time  to  act 
Uriah  Heep  in  a  revival  of  "  Little  Em'ly."  In  1893 
he  was  one  of  the  company  which  presented  "  The 
Squirrel  Inn  "  under  the  auspices  of  the  Theatre  of 
Arts  and  Letters. 

During  his  long  career  Mr.  Mackay  has  played 
many  and  varied  parts.  He  was  an  excellent  Falstaff^ 
and  his  Triplet  in  "  Masks  and  Faces  "  was  highly 
praised.  He  played  Count  Fosco  in  "  The  Woman  in 
White  " ;  and  was  the  Marat  to  Jean  Davenport  Lan- 
der's Charlotte  Corday,    With  the  Florences  he  was 
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seen  as  Maclean  in  "  Eileen  Oge";  and  he  has  acted 
CaUb  Hummer^  Dogberry^  ffargreaves  in  "Aurora 
Floyd,"  Sir  Oliver  Surface,  Richard  III,  Sir  Toby 
Belch,  Jesse  Rural,  Shylock,  and  Master  Walter, 

Mr.  Mackay  was  married  August  i8,  1863,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  J.  Sneathan.  Of  their  three  sons,  William 
is  a  painter,  Charles  and  Edward  are  actors.  Charles 
Mackay  has  been  a  leading  member  of  the  stock  com- 
pany at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre,  Boston,  since  its 
establishment  in  May,  1897. 

John  M  alone  was  bom  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts, 
in  1854,  of  Irish  parentage,  and  was  taken  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast  by  his  father  while  still  an  infant.  After 
learning  the  printer's  trade  in  his  father's  newspaper 
office  in  Oregon,  he  began  a  course  of  study  at  the 
Jesuit  college  in  Santa  Clara,  and  was  graduated 
M.  A.  in  1872.  He  studied  law  at  San  Jos6,  was 
admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  in  1875, 
was  assistant  district  attorney  at  San  Jos6  for  four 
years,  and  while  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  sus- 
tained an  excellent  reputation  as  an  amateur  actor 
which  had  begun  in  college  theatricals. 

In  August,  1880,  Mr.  Malone  made  his  professional 
d^but  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  in  San  Francisco  as 
Richelieu,  and  became  a  member  of  the  stock  company 
at  that  house,  James  O'Neill  being  the  leading  man, 
Robert  Eberle  the  stage  manager,  and  David  Belasco 
the  prompter.  While  supporting  Eleanor  Calhoun  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  San  Francisco,  in  October 
of  the  same  year,  he  made  his  first  professional  success 
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in  the  characten  of  JRameo^  St  Pierre^  and  Ci^gbrd^ 
and  in  November  and  December  made  a  pronounced 
hit  with  W.  E.  Sheridan  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  as 
the  JMnce  of  Morocco^  Haraihf  and  Attwcrtk.  He 
pla3red  Harry  HunHngfcrd  in  the  first  American  pro- 
duction of ''The  World  "at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  in 
December,  and  the  next  month  joined  John  T.  Ford's 
Baltimore  stock  company  as  juvenfle  leading  man. 
This  engagement  was  foQowed  by  a  Southern  tour 
with  Miss  Calhoun,  in  the  characters  played  with  her 
in  San  Francisco,  and  after  that  he  played  juvenile 
leads  with  Frank  Mayo's  Shaksperian  company  and 
with  James  O'Neill  on  his  first  starring  tour.  Two 
seasons  as  leading  man  with  F^doick  Warde  were 
followed  by  two  seasons  with  W.  £.  Sheridan  and  one 
season  with  Rose  Eytinge  as  Captain  John  in  ''Felicia," 
Rodolph  Chandoce^  Pierre  Michel^  and  Fagin.  The 
season  of  1885-86  was  occupied  in  support  of  Mar- 
garet Mather,  and  the  next  year  Mr.  Malone  was 
engaged  to  play  leading  juvenile  parts  in  support  of 
Edwin  Booth. 

This  was  the  season  Booth  first  played  under  Law- 
rence Barrett's  management  Each  headed  a  company 
that  toured  exclusive  territory,  and  Mr.  Malone  looks 
back  upon  the  season  as  one  of  the  most  delightful 
in  his  professional  experience.  They  traveled  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  and  Booth,  in  the  prime  of  good 
health  and  high  spirits,  enjoyed  the  entire  trip  as  if  it 
were  one  grand  holiday.  "A  more  affable,  genial 
companion  mortal  could  never  wish  for,"  said  Mr. 
Malone.    ''He  treated  his  company  in   the  kindest 
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and  most  courteous  manner  imaginable.  When  we 
were  in  the  West  he  was  all  the  time  planning  delight- 
ful little  surprises  in  the  way  of  excursions  and  outings. 
And  everywhere  we  played  there  was  such  enthu- 
siastic demonstration  of  affection  for  the  actor  that  it 
was  most  exhilarating  to  be  thus  associated  with  his 
triumphs.  In  San  Francisco,  Denver,  St.  Paul,  Kan- 
sas City,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  other  places  the  theatres 
were  not  only  packed  to  suffocation,  but  the  very 
doors  were  jammed  with  people  straining  for  the  sound 
of  Booth's  voice.  I  tell  you,  sir,  it  was  a  privilege  to 
act  with  this  man." 

After  appearing  in  the  Couldock  benefit  in  1887  at  the 
Star  Theatre,  New  York,  Mr.  Malone  joined  Kiralfy's 
production  of  "  Dolores,"  an  adaptation  of  Sardou's 
"La  Patrie,"  playing  Karloo  Van  der  Noot  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  of  1888-89,  after  an  enjoyable  trip 
to  Europe,  he  played  the  Advocate  in  "  Jocelyn  "  with 
Rose  Coghlan,  and  after  a  season  of  ten  weeks 
with  her  resigned  to  join  Mrs.  Langtry  for  her  New 
York  production  of  "  Macbeth  "  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre.  Charles  Coghlan  appeared  as  the  Thaney 
Joseph  Wheelock  as  Macduff^  and  Mr.  Malone  as 
Banquo,  Afterward,  when  the  company  went  on  the 
road,  Mr.  Malone  succeeded  Mr.  Wheelock  as  Mac- 
duffy  and  he  also  played  Claude  Melnotte^  Jack  Fortin- 
bras^  and  Jaques,  The  same  season  he  also  appeared 
with  Lawrence  Barrett.  The  next  year  he  acted 
lago  and  other  leading  parts  with  Tommaso  Salvini  on 
the  tatter's  last  tour  of  this  country.  In  1890-91  he 
was  with  Margaret  Mather's  production  of  "  Joan  of 


Arc,"  and  the  next  season  was  associated  with  Chailes 
Banon,  Eben  Pljrmpton,  and  MOnes  Levick  in  leading 
parts  in  Minna  Gale-Haynes's  fiuewell  tour. 

Since  that  period  Mr.  Malone  has  devoted  himself 
alternately  to  literature,  the  law,  and  the  stage.  He 
has  played  in  a  few  special  engagements  and  made 
open-air  productions  of  Tennyson's  ''  Becket "  and 
^  As  You  Like  It,"  but  the  greater  part  of  his  time  has 
been  spent  in  study  and  in  writing  for  the  English 
and  American  magasines.  In  the  summer  of  1897  he 
played  GraHano  to  Sydney  Woollett's  Skylock  at  the 
Park  Theatre  in  Boston,  and  he  was  engaged  by  Mod- 
jeska  for  leading  rdles  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  of 
1897-98. 

On  October  3,  1900,  he  commenced  an  engage- 
ment with  Richard  Mansfield  at  the  Garden  Theatre, 
New  York,  as  the  Duke  of  Exeter  in  '^  Henry  the 
Fifth." 

Mary  Mannering  is  of  English  birth,  and  before 
her  American  d6but  was  known  on  the  stage  of  her 
native  country  as  Florence  Friend.  Under  that  name 
she  made  her  d6but  in  1892,  when  not  quite  sixteen  years 
old,  with  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter,  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  Manchester,  in  the  play  of  "Hero  and  Lean- 
der."  She  afterward  appeared  in  the  same  piece  in  a 
minor  part  at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre,  London.  In 
1893  she  joined  Herman  Vezin's  company,  play- 
ing small  Shaksperian  rdles  mainly.  Among  the 
sixty  parts  of  her  first  year's  hard  work,  in  what  were 
termed  the  second  and  third  characters,  were  Jesska 
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in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Ursula  and  Hero'm 
"  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  Regan  in  "  King  Lear," 
Emilia  in  "Othello,"  Celia  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  the 
Hayer  Queen  and  Osric  in  "Hamlet";  and  in  "The 
Hunchback"  she  subsequently  assumed  at  short  notice 
the  part  of  Helen  with  decided  success.  Another  hit 
was  her  performance  of  Emilia^  representing  her  as 
a  young  woman,  as  she  thought  Desdemona^s  com- 
panion should  be.  Soon  after,  when  "Hamlet"  was 
played,  she  essayed  Queen  GertrucUy  and  repeated 
the  part  in  the  provinces,  she  being  sixteen  and  her 
dramatic  son  sixty-four  years  of  age.  After  perform- 
ing in  many  plays  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Vezin, 
she  returned  to  London  in  1895,  and  appeared  as  Sadie 
Castello  in  Sydney  Grundy's  "  The  Late  Mr.  Cas- 
tello,"  in  which  Daniel  Frohman  saw  her,  and  by 
whom  she  was  at  once  engaged  for  his  stock  com- 
pany at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  New  York.  She  came 
to  this  country  in  the  fall  of  1896,  and  made  her  first 
appearance  here  as  Leonie  Grey  in  "  The  Courtship  of 
Leonie"  on  November  20, 1896,  at  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut. The  regular  Lyceum  season  opened  at  the  home 
theatre  in  New  York  with  the  same  play  four  days 
later,  but  it  was  withdrawn  after  only  a  three  weeks* 
trial.  On  December  14  she  appeared  as  Mrs.  Cas- 
tello; on  January  25,  1897,  as  Daphne  in  "The  First 
Gentleman  of  Europe";  and  on  March  8  as  Jean 
Mallory  in  "The  Mayflowers."  These  four  characters, 
with  the  Princess  Flavia  in  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda," 
comprised  her  entire  repertory  during  her  first  Ameri- 
can season. 
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The  next  LTcenm  Mascm  began  on  November  13, 
1897,  widi  "The  Princen  ud  the  Butterily,"  Miss 
Huiaering  actmg  .Riy  ZiUiamj  and  when  '■  The  Tree 
of  Knowledge  "  was  prodnced  on  Jannarj  34,  1898, 
•he  was  cast  as  Mamea.  The  season  of  1898-99  found 
ber  again  with  the  Lyceum  company,  appearing  lirst 
in  the  title  rdle  of  TreUwny  of  the  Wells,"  and  later, 
after  the  kmg  nin  of  diat  play  had  ended,  as  Mildred 
Grrf  in  "  Americans  at  Home "  and  Anme  Singleton 
in  "  John  Ingerfield." 

In  the  season  of  1S99-1900,  Daniel  Fiohman  as- 
nimed  the  management  of  Daly's  Theatre,  and  at 
diat  house  Miss  Hanneiing  perfMmed  Jiaiu  in  "  The 
Hsneuveis  of  Jane,"  Juiiet  Gainsbonmgk  in  "The 
Ambassador,"  and  Vt^kt  BaHmgtm  in  "  Tlie  Inter- 
lupted  Honeymoon,"  dosing  her  career  as  3  member 
of  the  stock  company  at  that  theatre  in  her  success- 
ful part  of  Sou  Theiivmy.  Several  managers  com- 
peting for  the  control  of  her  future  star  eng^iements, 
she  accepted  Frank  McKee's  ofier,  and  appeared  in 
Buffalo  on  Monday  evening,  Oaober  i,  in  the  new 
play  dramatized  for  her  by  Edward  E.  Rose,  Irom 
Paul  Leicester  Ford's  novel  of  "Janice  Meredith," 
in  which  she  performed  the  dtle  r6le  with  great 
success. 

In  May,  1897,  Miss  Mannering  wa£  married  to 
James  K.  Hackett,  then  leading  man  of  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  stock  company. 

RiCRARS  Mansfield  was  bom  on  the  island  of 
Heligoland  in  1857,  the  son  of  Mme.  Erminia  Mans- 
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field  Rudersdorf,  the  eminent  singer.  His  early  boy- 
hood was  spent  in  travel  in  England  and  upon  the 
Continent ;  he  went  to  school  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  then  came  to  the  United  States,  begin- 
ning a  commercial  career  at  Boston,  which  was  soon 
cut  short  by  his  conflicting  passions  for  acting  and 
painting.  A  return  to  London  found  him  a  member 
of  D'Oyly  Carte's  traveling  operatic  troupe,  his  excel- 
lent voice  enabling  him  to  do  full  justice  to  J,  Well- 
ington  Wells  in  "The  ^oictitr,^' X\\t  Major- GetureU 
in  "  The  Pirates  of  Penzance,"  and  similar  parts.  He 
then  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  made  his  first 
professional  appearance  in  this  country  at  the  Stan- 
dard Theatre  (now  the  Manhattan)  on  September  26, 
1882,  as  Dromez  in  "  Les  Manteaux  Noirs."  Shortly 
afterward  he  played  Nick  Vedder  in  an  English  ver- 
sion of  Planquette's  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  and  then 
went  to  Baltimore  to  act  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  in 
"  lolanthe."  A  few  nights  later  he  was  summoned  to 
New  York  to  rehearse  the  part  of  Tirandel  in  "  A 
Parisian  Romance,"  but  J.  H.  Stoddart  refusing  to 
act  Baron  Chevrial,  that  character  luckily  fell  to  Mr. 
Mansfield's  lot.  His  hit  was  instantaneous,  not  only 
at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  where  the  play  was 
produced,  but  also  in  the  other  cities  to  which  A.  M. 
Palmer  took  his  justly  famous  company. 

With  the  exception  of  his  brief  engagement  to  sing 
Ko'Ko  in  "  The  Mikado  "  during  the  season  of  1885- 
1886,  his  repertory  since  the  day  which  brought  him 
fame  has  been  confined  solely  to  romantic  and  classic 
characters.     He  began  to  star  at  the  Boston  Museum 
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in  the  spring  of  1886,  producing  there  on  April  5 
Archibald  C.  Gunter^s  fantastic  "  Prince  Karl,"  and 
on  May  9  the  dramatization  of  Stevenson's  "  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  "  made  for  him  by  Thomas  Rus- 
sell Sullivan.  During  an  engagement  in  New  York  at 
the  Madison  Square  Theatre  the  following  summer  he 
produced  a  little  play  of  his  own  entitled  "  Monsieur." 
In  the  summer  of  1888  he  went  to  London,  playing  at 
the  Lyceum  and  Globe  theatres,  and  at  the  latter 
making  his  notable  revival  of  "  King  Richard  III  " 
on  March  16,  1889.  On  his  return  to  this  country  he 
opened  his  season  with  that  play  at  the  Globe  The- 
atre in  Boston  on  October  21,  1889.  Mr.  Mansfield 
soon  took  an  unquestioned  place  at  the  head  of  the 
younger  school  of  American  actors,  and  not  being  con- 
tent to  become  known  as  a  one-part  player,  he  made 
it  a  point  to  add  at  least  one  new  character  to  his  rep- 
ertory every  season.  A  full  list  of  his  productions  will 
be  found  at  the  close  of  this  brief  survey  of  his  work. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  he  retained  in  his  repertory 
all  the  parts,  such  as  Baron  Chevrial^  Pri?ice  Kar/,  and 
Dr,  Jekyll- Mr,  Hyde,  which  had  made  him  famous. 

But  no  actor's  ambition  is  complete  without  a  theatre 
of  which  he  may  be  the  head,  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Mansfield  made  his  attempt  in  that  direction.  Ob- 
taining the  house  in  New  York  known  as  Harrigan's 
Theatre,  he  had  it  refitted  under  his  personal  direction, 
and  it  was  reopened  on  April  23,  1895,  as  the  Garrick 
Theatre,  the  play  being  "  Arms  and  the  Man,"  which 
he  had  produced  in  the  previous  September  at  the 
Herald  Square.     A  long  illness  and  enforced  retire- 
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ment  played  havoc  with  his  plans,  however,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  an  enterprise  which  prom- 
ised greatly  for  the  advancement  and  development  of 
the  American  stage.  In  the  following  winter  Mr. 
Mansfield  found  himself  actively  in  the  profession  once 
more,  and  since  then  his  annual  engagements  in  New 
York  and  tours  throughout  the  country  have  continued 
without  interruption.  As  it  is  merely  the  purpose  of 
these  sketches  to  outline  the  facts  of  an  actor's  public 
career,  criticism  of  Mr.  Mansfield's  work  and  art  must 
necessarily  be  omitted.  It  is  of  course  apparent  that 
this  summary  does  justice  to  Mr.  Mansfield  only  in 
so  far  as  it  furnishes  the  foundation  and  data  for  the 
critical  historian's  pen. 

On  September  15,  1892,  Mr.  Mansfield  married 
Miss  Beatrice  Cameron  (Susan  Hegeman),  who  had 
been  his  leading  lady  for  several  seasons.  Until  her 
retirement  in  the  spring  of  1898,  she  continued  to  play 
the  leading  female  characters  in  support  of  her  husband. 

A  complete  list  of  Mr.  Mansfield's  productions  since 
his  creation  of  Baron  Chevrial  is  as  follows : 

Baron  Chevrial  in  "A  Parisian  Romance,"  Union  Square 
Theatre,  New  York,  January  10,  1883. 

Karl  in  "  Prince  Karl,"  Boston  Museum,  April  5,  1886. 

Dr,  Jekyll  and  Mr,  Hyde  in «'  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde," 
Boston  Museum,  May  9,  1887. 

Andri  Rossini  Marie  de  Jadot  in  "  Monsieur,"  Madison  Square 
Theatre,  New  York,  July  1 1,  1887. 

King  Richard  in  "  King  Richard  the  Third,"  Globe  Theatre, 
lyondon,  March  16,  1889. 

Humpy  Logan  in  '*  Master  and  Man,"  Palmer's  Theatre,  New 
York,  February  5,  1890. 
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George  Brummel  in  **  Beau  Bmmmel,"  Madison  Square  The- 
atre, New  York,  May  17,  1890. 

Don  Juan  in  **  Don  Juan,'*  Garden  Theatre,  New  York,  May 
18,  1891. 

Nero  in  "Nero,"  Garden  Theatre,  New  York,  September  21, 
1891. 

Tittlebat  Titmouse  in  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  Garden  The- 
atre, New  York,  February  23,  1892. 

Arthur  Dimmesdale  in  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  Daly's  Theatre, 
New  York,  September  12,  189a. 

Shylock  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Herrmann's  Theatre, 
New  York,  October  23, 1893. 

Captain  Bluntschli  in  **  Arms  and  the  Man,"  Herald  Square 
Theatre,  New  York,  September  17, 1894, 

Napoleon  in  "  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte," 
Herald  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  November  26,  1894. 

Don  Pedro  XIV  in  "The  King  of  Peru,"  Garrick  Theatre, 
New  York,  May  8,  1895. 

Rodion  in  "The  Story  of  Rodion  the  Student,"  Garrick  The- 
atre.  New  York,  December  3,  1895. 

Sir  John  Sombras  in  "Castle  Sombras,"  Grand  Opera  House, 
Chicago,  November  12,  1896. 

Dick  Dudgeon  in  "  The  Devil's  Disciple,"  Hcrmanus  Bleeker 
Hall,  Albany,  October  4,  1897. 

Eugen  Courvoisier  in  "  The  First  Violin,"  HoUis  Street  The- 
atre," Boston,  April  18,  1898. 

Cyrano  dc  Bergerac  in  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  Garden  The- 
atre," New  York,  October  3,  1898. 

King  Henry  in  "King  Henry  the  Fifth,"  Garden  Theatre, 
New  York,  October  3,  1900. 

Robert  Bruce  Mantell  was  bom  February  7, 
1854,  in  Robert  Burns's  own  Ayrshire,  but  was  taken 
by  his  parents  to  the  Irish  town  of  Belfast  when  only 
four  years  old.  After  the  usual  common-school  ed- 
ucation he  was  apprenticed  to  the  wholesale  liquor 
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business,  and  spent  five  years  of  his  youth  in  that 
work.  He  had  a  passionate  desire  to  go  upon  the 
stage,  and  although  his  friends  warned  him  that  such 
a  step  would  be  disastrous,  he  persisted,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  securing  a  minor  position  in  a  theatre  in 
the  Lancashire  cotton-manufacturing  town  of  Roch- 
dale. Among  other  characters  he  played  there  were  the 
Sergeant  in  "  Arrah-na-Pogue  "  and  Father  Dolan  in 
"  The  Shaughraun,"  but  eight  months  of  hard  work 
and  little  pay  failed  to  convince  him  that  the  small 
experience  and  progress  was  worth  the  price.  Think- 
ing he  saw  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  position  in  a 
Belfast  or  Dublin  theatre,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  but 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  For  a  time  he  hung 
about  Belfast,  discouraged  and  despondent,  but  at  last 
it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  secure  an  engage- 
ment in  America.  Crossing  the  ocean  in  the  nominal 
capacity  of  steward  of  a  Cunard  steamship,  he  landed 
in  Boston,  and  remained  there  exactly  two  days,  which 
were  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  a  longer  stay  would 
result  in  starvation.  Not  a  Boston  manager  would 
listen  to  him.  Reaching  Rochdale  with  difficulty,  he 
found  that  his  humble  position  was  filled  by  another, 
and  was  saved  from  dire  poverty  only  by  accepting  a 
position  as  drummer  in  a  Dublin  notion  house,  secured 
through  the  influence  of  relatives. 

After  eight  months  of  uncongenial  commercial  toil 
he  regained  his  minor  position  at  the  theatre  in  Roch- 
dale, and  after  several  years*  work  reached  the  munifi- 
cent salary  of  three  pounds  a  week.  He  toured 
through  the  provincial  towns  in  support  of  Miss  Mar- 
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riott,an  English  actress  whose  professional  tastes  led  her 
to  attempt  such  male  characters  as  Hamlet^  Romeo^  and 
Richard  IIL  Subsequently  he  was  engaged  to  support 
Miss  Wallis,  and  appeared  with  her  as  Rameo^  Orlando^ 
and  in  kindred  parts  in  the  classic  drama.  For  these 
services  he  received  what  he  then  considered  a  very 
large  weekly  salary  —  six  pounds.  He  was  associated 
for  a  time  with  Charles  Mathews,  whom  he  always 
looked  upon  as  his  dramatic  instructor,  and  then  joined 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Knight's  company  for  a  tour 
of  England.  Later  on,  while  playing  in  Liverpool 
with  Miss  Marie  De  Grey,  a  beautiful  woman  but  a 
poor  actress,  he  was  engaged  by  John  Stetson's  agent 
to  come  to  America,  and  after  some  delay  was  given 
the  unfortunate  part  of  Sir  Clement  Huntington  in 
"The  World."  Later  he  took  the  principal  part  in 
"  The  Romany  Rye,"  supported  Modjeska  as  Tybalt 
in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Pitou  in  "  Frou-Frou,"  and 
Gustave  in  "  Camille  "  for  a  time,  and  then  traveled 
two  seasons  in  support  of  Fanny  Davenport,  making  a 
tremendous  hit  as  Loris  Ipanoffm  "  Fedora."  In  the 
autumn  of  1884  he  created  the  leading  character  in 
"  Called  Back,"  and  the  following  spring  was  engaged 
for  Steele  Mackaye*s  "  Dakolar,"  which  opened  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York,  in  April,  1885.  During 
his  brief  engagement  at  that  house  he  played  several 
other  characters. 

He  spent  the  season  of  1885-86  as  Miss  Davenport's 
leading  man,  and  in  1888  ventured  forth  as  a  star  on 
his  own  account.  "  Tangled  Lives "  was  his  first 
attempt,  then  came  "  Monbars,"  which  has  been  fol- 
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lowed  from  season  to  season  by  "The  Corsican 
Brothers,"  "  The  Marble  Heart,"  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
"  The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  "  Othello,"  "  Hamlet,"  "  The 
Face  in  the  Moonlight,"  "  The  Husband,"  "  Parrha- 
sius,"  and  "  A  Secret  Warrant." 

Mr.  Manteirs  first  wife  was  Marie  Sheldon.  They 
were  divorced  in  1893,  and  he  then  married  his  lead- 
ing lady,  Charlotte  Behrens,  who  died  in  the  spring  of 
1898.  Two  years  later  he  married  Marie  Booth 
Russell. 

Julia  Marlowe  was  bom  in  the  late  sixties  in  the 
little  village  of  Caldbeck,  eight  miles  from  Keswick,  in 
the  Cumberlandshire  lake  district,  made  famous  in 
English  literature  by  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
Southey,  and  was  brought  to  this  country  by  her 
parents  when  only  five  years  old.  The  name  she  bore 
was  Sarah  Frances  Frost,  which  was  changed  for  pro- 
fessional purposes  to  Fanny  Brough,  and  later  to  Julia 
Marlowe.  Although  the  noteworthy  part  of  her  stage 
career  covers  scarcely  more  than  ten  years,  her  actual 
professional  experiences  date  from  her  early  teens. 

Her  first  home  in  this  country  was  in  Kansas, 
where  she  lived  for  two  years.  She  then  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  and  attended  the  public  schools  there 
until  her  twelfth  year.  Then  began  her  stage  career, 
her  first  attempts  being  made  with  a  juvenile 
opera  company,  first  as  a  member  of  the  chorus, 
and  then  as  Sir  Joseph  Porter  in  "  Pinafore,"  Su- 
zanne in  "The  Chimes  of  Normandy,"  and  a  page 
in  "The    Little    Duke."      After  her  experience  in 
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opera  she  played  one  of  the  children  in  "  Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  in  support  of  Robert  McWade,  and  the  next 
season  was  given  small  parts  in  a  company  headed 
by  Miss  Josephine  Riley,  playing  the  classic  drama 
through  the  West.  Her  novitiate  being  well-nigh 
over,  she  accepted  at  the  age  of  sixteen  an  offer  to 
prepare  herself  for  serious  stage  work,  and  accordingly 
went  to  New  York,  and  studied  there  continuously 
for  three  years. 

And  so,  after  arduous  work  in  both  the  practice 
and  the  theory  of  the  stage.  Miss  Marlowe  saw  the 
way  open  to  her  for  a  new  start  at  the  very  top  of  the 
profession.  On  October  27,  1887,  after  a  brief  tour 
through  Connecticut,  she  played  Parthenia  at  a  trial 
matinee  at  the  Bijou  Opera  House  in  New  York,  but 
its  only  immediate  result  was  the  personal  indorse- 
ment and  enthusiasm  of  a  number  of  people  who  were 
competent  to  form  a  judgment  upon  her  acting.  Soon 
afterward  a  company  was  organized  to  feature  her  in 
the  classical  drama,  and  she  played  for  a  week  at  the 
Star  Theatre,  New  York,  in  December,  1887,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  close  of  1888  that  her  star  began  to 
rise.  Although  her  tour  began  at  Washington,  the 
scene  of  her  first  success  was  Boston,  and  it  was  Bos- 
ton's verdict  which  placed  her  at  once  in  the  front 
ranks  of  her  profession.  Her  first  engagement  began 
at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  on  December  3,  1888,  and 
continued  for  one  week,  the  audiences  growing  steadily 
from  a  meager  first-night  house  up  to  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic gathering  which  on  Saturday  evening  gave 
her  Boston's  good-by  and  God-speed. 
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She  opened  and  closed  as  Partheniaj  and  in  the  in- 
terim appeared  as  Julia  in  "  The  Hunchback,"  Paul- 
ine in  "The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  Violaj  and  Juliet 
Shortly  afterward  Rosalind  was  added  to  her  reper- 
tory, and  the  Boston  success  was  emphasized  in  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  and  the  other  large  cities  she  visited 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season  of  1888-89.  The 
next  season  she  played  Galatea  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  third  year  of  her  work  as  a  star  began  auspiciously 
in  the  autumn  of  1890,  with  her  first  attempts  at 
Shakspere's  Beatrice  and  Imogen,  A  serious  illness, 
however,  interfered  with  her  plans,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  following  March  that  she  was  able  to  resume 
her  tour.  In  the  fall  of  1891  her  assumption  of 
Charles  Hart  in  Malcolm  Bell's  one-act  play,  "  Rogues 
and  Vagabonds,"  proved  that  Miss  Marlowe  could 
carry  boy's  parts  through  a  short  play  with  consider- 
able verisimilitude,  and  she  was  equally  successful 
with  the  title  rdle  of  Ernest  Lacy's  "  Chatterton." 
Her  Constance  in  "  The  Love  Chase  "  was  a  product 
of  the  season  of  1892-93,  and  in  a  still  older  comedy, 
"  The  Belle's  Stratagem,"  in  1894,  she  made  manifest 
an  adaptability  to  the  good  old  style  of  acting,  al- 
though neither  her  Constance  nor  her  Letitia  Hardy 
ranks  among  her  highest  achievements. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  public  verdict 
upon  Miss  Marlowe's  Lady  Teazle  coincides  with  her 
own,  for  Sheridan's  brilliant  creation  was  dropped 
from  her  repertory  not  long  after  she  first  attempted  it 
in  1894.  "  Colombe's  Birthday,"  an  experiment  of 
the  same  season,   also   disappeared   early,  although 
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Miss  Marlowe's  acting  of  the  heroine  ought  to  have 
kept  the  play  longer  before  the  public.  Miss  Hard- 
ccutle  in  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  attempted  the 
next  season,  was  also  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment. 
It  is,  moreover,  very  evident  that  the  revival  of 
"  King  Henry  IV  "  in  1895-96  was  a  great  mistake. 
The  production,  under  Robert  Taber's  skilful  direc- 
tion, was  eminently  worthy  of  the  play,  and  Mr. 
Taber's  own  portrayal  of  Hotspur  in  every  way  cred- 
itable, but  Prince  Hal  was  utterly  out  of  Miss 
Marlowe's  sphere,  the  part  being  capable  of  satisfac- 
tory presentation  only  by  a  man.  Miss  Marlowe's 
beginnings  with  the  modem  drama  date  from  Feb- 
ruary, 1897,  when  her  assumption  oi  Highland  Mary 
in  "  For  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  "  proved  that  she  had 
found  a  new  field  for  her  art,  the  character  and  the 
actress  being  so  wholly  at  one  that  it  may  fairly  be 
set  down  as  the  highest  reach  of  her  genius.  The 
production  of  Elwyn  A.  Barron's  dramatization  of 
"Romola"  in  September,  1896,  brought  forth  Miss 
Marlowe  in  the  title  part,  and  gave  Mr.  Taber  a 
character  to  which  he  did  full  justice,  for  he  made 
Tito  MeUnia  the  dominating  figure  of  the  play.  The 
beginning  of  the  season  of  1897-98  found  Miss 
Marlowe  under  the  management  of  Charles  Frohman, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  four  years  without  Mr. 
Taber's  assistance.  She  added  to  her  repertory  a  ro- 
mantic drama  of  the  Napoleonic  period, "  The  Countess 
Valeska,"  adapted  from  the  German ;  and  this  play, 
together  with  "As  You  Like  It  "  and  other  selections 
from  her  list  of  plays,  sufficed  her  until  the  production 
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of  '<  Colinette "  in  the  early  part  of  1899.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  she  began  her  eleventh  starring 
tour  as  the  heroine  of  '*  Barbara  Frietchie,"  a  roman- 
tic pseudo-historical  drama  by  Clyde  Fitch. 

Miss  Marlowe  was  married  to  Robert  Taber  on 
May  30,  1894.  Their  professional  separation  re- 
sulted in  a  personal  estrangement,  and  finally  in  a 
divorce  granted  in  December,  1899. 

John  B.  Mason  was  bom  in  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
in  1857,  the  son  of  Daniel  Mason  and  grandson  of 
the  famous  hymnologist  Lowell  Mason.  He  was  edu- 
cated abroad,  and  lived  for  some  time  in  Germany. 
On  his  return  to  this  country  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  enter  an  American  school  to  complete  his 
studies.  In  1876,  after  a  short  course  at  Columbia 
College,  he  accepted  an  offer  to  play  small  parts  at 
the  Broadway  (now  Daly's)  Theatre.  Remaining  there 
but  a  short  time,  he  went  abroad  for  a  year,  and  in 
1878  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  secured  an  en- 
gagement to  appear  in  singing  parts  in  support  of 
Maggie  Mitchell.  He  spent  the  season  of  1878-79 
at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
next  season  joined  the  stock  company  at  the  Boston 
Museum,  making  his  d^but  as  Careless  in  "  The  School 
for  Scandal"  on  August  25,  1879.  ^^^h  a  few  inter- 
missions, to  be  noted  later,  he  remained  at  the  Boston 
Museum  until  the  fall  of  1890,  gradually  rising  from 
the  acting  of  utility  parts  to  the  position  of  leading 
man,  in  which  capacity  he  succeeded  to  many  of  the 
old  comedy  roles  formerly  taken  by  Charles  Barron. 
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Besides  creating  the  principal  rdles  in  many  of  the  new 
plays  produced  at  the  Museum,  he  was  cast  for,  and 
achieved  distinguished  success  for  his  acting  of^  such 
parts  as  yhtmg  Marlow  in  ''  She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
IdiOitam  Coke  in  <'  Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts," 
Harry  DomtQn  in  <<The  Road  to  Ruin,"  Charles 
Soffaee  in  '<  The  School  for  Scandal,"  and  C(^tam 
AbsohUe  in  ''  The  Rivals."  His  engagements  at  the 
Boston  Museum  were  inteirupted  in  1884-85  by  a 
short  period  at  the  Union  Square  and  Lyceum  the- 
atres in  New  York,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  appeared 
on  the  opening  night  in  April,  1885,  as  the  Due  in 
Steele  Mackaye's  ^  Dakolar,"  and  a  little  later  he 
played  for  a  time  in  support  of  Nat  Goodwin. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  Boston  Museum  Mr.  Mason 
went  to  London,  and  there,  in  February,  1891,  attracted 
considerable  attention  as  SUneon  Strang  in  George 
Alexander's  production  of '<  The  Idler  "at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre.  He  failed  to  follow  up  his  London  success, 
and  the  next  season  did  not  act  at  all.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  season  of  1892-93  he  began  a  joint  starring  tour 
with  Marion  Manola  which  continued  two  seasons, 
the  principal  play  in  their  repertory  being  "  Friend 
Fritz/'  and  in  the  summer  of  1894  he  appeared  with 
Miss  Manola  in  a  season  of  comic  opera  at  the  Tre- 
mont  and  Park  theatres  in  Boston.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  played  Jack  Osborne  in  "  The  Cotton  King," 
later  in  the  season  resuming  his  starring  tour  in 
"  Friend  Fritz."  The  early  part  of  the  following  sea- 
son he  was  in  London,  and  there  represented  Colonel 
Moberly  in  E.  S.  Willard's  production  of  "Alabama" 
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at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  and  on  his  return  a  few  months 
later  resumed  the  character  in  "  The  Cotton  King  " 
which  he  had  created  the  previous  year.  Thencefor- 
ward for  several  seasons  littie  was  heard  of  him,  bar- 
ring an  occasional  appearance  in  vaudeville ;  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  of  1898-99  he  leaped  once 
more  into  popular  favor  by  his  acting  of  Horatio 
Drake  in  "  The  Christian,"  in  support  of  Viola  Allen. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1899- 1900  he  joined 
Daniel  Frohman*s  Lyceum  Theatre  stock  company, 
appearing  successively  as  Lord  Eric  Chantrell  in 
"  Wheels  within  Wheels,"  St.  Orbyn  in  "  The  Ambas- 
sador," Sir  Charles  Babington  in  "  An  Interrupted 
Honeymoon,"  and  Tom  Wrench  in  "Trelawny  of  the 
Wells."  He  was  reengaged  as  leading  man  of  the 
same  company  for  the  season  of  1 900-1 901. 

Henry  Miller  was  bom  in  London,  and  in  his 
youth  was  brought  to  this  continent  by  his  parents, 
who  settled  in  Toronto.  At  fifteen  he  studied  elo- 
cution under  the  late  Charles  W.  Couldock,  and  four 
years  later  made  his  d6but  at  Toronto  as  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  in  "  Amy  Robsart."  At  the  end  of  his 
first  season  he  was  playing  leading  juvenile  parts  with 
a  traveling  company,  and  after  three  seasons  with 
Modjeska,  Adelaide  Neilson,  and  Ada  Cavendish  he 
became  a  member  of  Augustin  Daly's  company,  fill- 
ing Henry  M.  Pitt's  role  in  "  Odette  "  on  the  occasion 
of  that  actor's  illness.  After  playing  the  part  oi  Her- 
bert in  "Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,"  the  season  of  1884-85 
found  him  as  Eric  in  Arthur  W.  Pinero's  **  The  Squire," 
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the  company  including  Agnes  Booth,  Hattie  Russell, 
Sydney  Cowell,  and  Charles  Fisher.  A  season  as 
Clara  Morris's  leading  man  followed,  and  he  was 
then  engaged  in  1887  by  Daniel  Frohman  to  act  the 
juvenile  characters  with  his  Lyceum  Theatre  stock 
company.  His  most  prominent  r61e  with  that  organi- 
zation was  Robert  Grey  in  "  The  Wife."  In  March, 
1889,  Mr.  Miller  played  Mark  Field  in  a  tentative 
performance  of  "  Honor  Bright "  at  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre,  New  York,  and  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember was  engaged  to  appear  as  Colonel  Kerchival 
West  in  the  revival  of  "  Shenandoah  "  made  at  the 
Star  Theatre  in  the  same  city.  On  the  revival  of 
"  All  the  Comforts  of  Home  "  by  Charles  Frohman  in 
the  season  of  1890-91,  he  was  selected  to  play  Alfred 
Hastings^  the  rdle  assumed  by  John  B.  Mason  in  the 
original  production  of  Mr.  Gillette's  adapted  farce  at 
the  Boston  Museum  the  preceding  season.  Miss 
Marie  Wainwright's  starring  tour  in  "  Amy  Robsart  " 
the  season  of  1891-92  enlisted  Mr.  Miller's  services  as 
\ht  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  in  March,  1892,  he  replaced 
Felix  Morris  in  the  title  character  of  Clyde  Fitch's 
"Fr6d6ric  Lemaitre,"  being  featured  as  a  member  of 
the  company  under  Charles  Frohman's  management 
which  produced  that  one-act  play  in  various  the- 
atres as  a  curtain-raiser  to  a  three-act  farce  called 
"  His  Wedding  Day."  In  this  latter  piece  Mr. 
Miller  played  Dick  Wellington,  and  was  supported 
by  Harry  Brown,  May  Irwin,  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin, 
and  Emily  Bancker.  The  following  season  Henry 
Arthur  Jones's  "  Sweet  Will,"  with  Mr.  Miller  in  the 
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title  rdle,  was  used  as  a  curtain-raiser  to  ^*  His  Wed- 
ding Day." 

Then,  at  the  outset  of  the  season  of  1893-94, 
began  Mr.  Miller's  connection  with  the  Empire 
Theatre  stock  company,  continuing  until  the  spring 
of  1896.  With  the  Empire  players  he  appeared  as  Mr, 
Brabazon  in  "  Sowing  the  Wind,"  Treheme  in  "  Gud- 
geons," Mr.  Owen  in  "  Liberty  Hall,"  David  Reman 
in  "  The  Masqueraders,"  and  Rudolph  in  "  Bohemia." 
On  November  9,  1896,  he  began  his  starring  tour  at 
the  Great  Northern  Theatre,  Chicago,  as  Eru  Temple 
in  "  Heartsease,"  a  play  by  Charles  Klein  and  J.  I.  C. 
Clarke,  and  was  supported  by  Edmund  Lyons,  Stephen 
Grattan,  Blanche  Walsh,  and  other  well-known  play- 
ers. When  this  play  was  finally  whipped  into  shape 
it  had  been  changed  from  a  production  of  contempo- 
rary manners  into  a  costume-drama  of  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  in  the  latter  guise  found  far  greater 
favor  than  in  its  original  form.  It  was  played  until 
the  end  of  the  season  of  1897-98.  He  then  appeared 
in  "The  Master,"  and  in  the  spring  of  1899  added 
"  Hamlet "  to  his  repertory.  In  the  summer  of  that 
year  he  played  an  extended  engagement  in  San 
Francisco  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  oflfering  a  reper- 
tory which  included  "  Heartsease,"  "  Hamlet,"  and 
"  The  Liars."  The  season  of  1 899-1 900  was  devoted 
by  Mr.  Miller  to  acting  Sydney  Carton  in  "  The  Only 
Way,"  a  tragic  drama  adapted  by  Freeman  Wills  from 
Dickens's  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  and  originally  pro- 
duced in  London  by  Martin  Harvey  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  on  February  18,  1899. 
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Mrs.  Hknry  Miller  (Bijou  Heron)  was  bom  in 
New  York  City  on  Septeooiber  i,  1863,  the  daughter 
of  Robert  Stoepel,  the  fomous  orchestra  leader  and 
composer,  and  Matilda  Agnes  Heron,  the  actress. 
Inheriting  from  her  gifted  mother  marked  dramatic 
abiUty,  she  made  her  first  appearance  at  a  benefit  per- 
formance at  the  Old  Bowery  Theatre  in  New  York  at 
the  age  of  six.  The  play  was  Matilda  Heron's  own 
version  of  ^<  Medea,"  in  which  that  actress  played  the 
name  part,  while  Bijou  was  seen  as  Lycaon  and  Mrs. 
Julia  T.  Linthicum  made  her  d^but  as  Creusa,  Her 
next  appearance  was  at  Niblo's  Garden  in  the  same 
play  two  years  later.  On  both  these  occasions  the 
duld  made  her  first  entrance  hand  in  hand  with  her 
mother,  and  this  naturally  gave  her  confidence.  In 
speaking  of  her  next  appearance  in  public,  Mrs.  Miller 
once  said:  ^'In  the  season  of  1873-74,  Mr.  D.  H. 
Harkins  came  over  to  the  school  I  was  attending 
and  took  me  up  to  Mr.  Augustin  Daly's,  where  I  was 
called  upon  to  read  an  affecting  speech  from  the 
manuscript  of  *  Monsieur  Alphonse '  without  the 
slightest  preparation.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Daly's  handwriting  (there  were  no  type- 
written manuscripts  in  those  days)  can  appreciate  the 
ordeal  for  a  child  of  ten,  especially  as  he  stood  beside 
me  without  a  sign  of  encouragement  to  the  end. 
Then  I  was  dismissed  in  silence,  and  told  to  return 
later  to  rehearsal,  as  I  was  to  replace  a  child  who  had 
been  taken  suddenly  ill.  That  was  Monday,  and  in  a 
week  *  Monsieur  Alphonse '  was  produced.  I  ran  away 
after  my  first  exit, not  knowing  there  was  a  <  scene'  call, 


and  the  vision  of  Mr.  Daly  pursuing  me,  as  I  thought 
in  anger,  haunts  me  to  this  day.  He  proved  a  true 
friend,  but  I  feared  him  to  the  last." 

Her  success  as  the  child  in  the  version  of  Dumas's 
drama  was  so  marked  that  she  continued  with  Mr. 
Daly,  and  the  next  season  played  Oliver  Twist  in 
a  version  of  Dickens's  novel,  in  which  Fanny  Daven- 
port was  seen  as  Nancy  Sikes,  Charles  Fisher  as 
Fagin^  and  James  Lewis  as  the  Artful  Dodger.  Later 
in  the  season  she  played  King  Charles  in  "  Faint 
Heart  Ne'er  Won  Fair  Lady  "  and  the  name  part  in 
"  Nan  the  Good-for-Nothing."  During  her  third 
season  she  played  Fan-Fan  in  Mr.  Daly's  revival  of 
"  The  Fast  Family,"  and  took  part  in  an  interesting 
performance  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Gilbert,  playing 
Juliet  to  Fay  Templeton's  Romeo  in  the  balcony  scene. 
Mr.  Daly  had  a  miniature  scene  and  balcony  built  for 
the  occasion,  while  the  company  looked  on  from  the 
wings,  Miss  Davenport  smilingly  declaring  that  she 
wanted  a  few  points.  This  proved  such  a  success 
that  shortly  afterward,  when  Miss  Templeton  had  a 
benefit  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  repeated. 

Leaving  Mr.  Daly  in  1876,  she  joined  A.  M. 
Palmer's  company  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre  in 
New  York,  creating  the  character  of  the  daughter  in 
"  Miss  Multon,"  with  Clara  Morris  in  the  name  part, 
and  Smike  in  a  version  of  "  Nicholas  Nickleby." 
When  Mr.  Palmer's  company  went  touring  she  played 
Louise  in  "  The  Two  Orphans "  with  Charles  R. 
Thome,  Fanny  Morant,  and  Marie  Wilkins,  with 
Maude   Harrison  as   the    Henriette,     The   company 
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played  for  three  months  in  San  Francisco,  where  Mrs. 
Miller  was  seen  as  the  ZUHe  Mother  in  ^'  The  Geneva 
Cross."  When  they  returned  to  New  Yoxk,  Saia 
Jewetf s  fuher  died  suddenly,  and  the  young  actress 
was  called  upon  at  two  days'  notice  to  take  Miss 
Jewett's  place  as  Adriemu  in  ^'  A  Celebrated  Case," 
with  Charles  Coghlan  as  Jean  Renaud. 

Soon  after  her  mother's  death  she  decided  to  join 
her  &ther  in  Eng^d,  and  before  sailing  in  May, 
1878,  she  appeared  at  Miss  Jewett's  benefit,  playing 
Maria  in  '<  Tlie  School  for  Scandal,"  in  a  cast  which 
included  Charles  Coghlan,  John  Parselle,  Harry  Crisp, 
and  Mrs.  Gilbert  While  in  England  in  1882  she 
played  an  engagement  at  the  Court  Theatre,  London, 
in  Maurice  Banymore's  play  of  '*  Honor,"  and  was 
also  seen  with  Arthur  Cecil  in  the  old-time  farce 
^*To  Parents  and  Guardians"  at  the  same  theatre. 
Afterward  she  went  throu^  the  provinces  with  Dion 
Boudcault,  plajring  in  his  repertory,  one  of  her  most 
successful  parts  being  Kate  in  ''Keny,"  the  actor- 
dramatist's  version  of  "  La  Joie  Fait  Peur,"  a  char- 
acter which  was  originally  played  by  his  wife,  Agnes 
Robertson.  When  she  returned  to  New  York  after 
four  years  abroad,  she  again  joined  Mr.  Daly,  making 
her  first  reappearance  in  "  Odette."  Miss  Rehan  played 
the  title  rdle,  and  the  newcomer  was  seen  as  her 
daughter,  Henry  Miller  playing  the  opposite  part. 
On  February  i,  1883,  Mr.  Miller  and  Miss  Heron 
were  married,  and  shortly  after  went  on  tour  in  '<  Hazel 
Kirke  "  under  Daniel  Frohman's  management,  C.  W. 
Couldock    heading    the   cast.     The  young  couple 
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played  another  joint  engagement  under  Mr.  Daly 
during  the  season  of  1884-85,  when  she  acted  Miss 
Rehan's  part  in  "  The  Squire  "  and  "  7-20-8."  The 
next  season  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  joined  Clara  Morris, 
pla)dng  together  in  her  entire  repertory.  When  they 
left  her  company  it  was  to  join  Dion  Boucicault  in 
'*The  Jilt,"  in  which  Mrs.  Miller  played  P/iy//is  WelUry 
which  was,  perhaps,  her  most  successful  part,  and  cer- 
tainly her  last  important  one,  although  since  that  time 
she  has  been  seen  with  Miss  Morris  in  "  Denise,"  and 
also  with  her  husband  under  Charles  Frohman's 
management 

Jessie  Millward  was  bom  in  England  on  July 
14,  1864,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Millward,  a  well- 
known  Londoner,  a  popular  member  and  sometime 
secretary  of  the  Savage  Club.  Her  liking  for  the 
stage  was  of  course  fostered  by  acquaintance  with  the 
actors  and  journalists  who  gathered  frequently  under 
her  father's  roof,  but  she  received  little  family  encour- 
agement in  that  direction  until  she  was  well  on  in  her 
teens.  She  was  educated  at  a  public  school,  and  hav- 
ing passed  the  junior  and  senior  Cambridge  examina- 
tions, was  sent  to  Paris  for  further  study.  The  sudden 
death  of  her  father  upset  all  her  plans,  however,  and 
she  at  once  looked  to  the  theatre  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood. By  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  John  Lawrence  Toole,  who  lent  her 
his  theatre,  she  made  her  d^but  on  June  26,  188 1,  in 
a  special  program  which  brought  her  forward  as  Con- 
stance Warburton  in  "  Won  at  Last,"  and  as  Helen  in 
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a  scene  from  "  The  Hunchback,"  supported  by  John 
Bfllington  and  membas  of  the  Carlton  Dramatic 
Club. 

On  the  7th  of  the  following  September  she  made  her 
first  professional  appearance,  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Manchester,  as  Mrs.  MUdmay  in  "  Still  Waters  Run 
Deep."  The  next  month  she  was  engaged  to  support 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  making  her  d^but  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre,  on  September  27,  as  Mary  Jhrsian  in 
**  The  Cape  Mail,"  a  one-act  play  by  Clement  Scott. 
In  October,  1882,  she  first  appeared  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  as  Hero  in  «  Much  Ado  About  Nothing," 
with  Irving  as  Benedick  and  Miss  Terry  as  Beatrice^ 
and  she  accompanied  them  to  this  country  on  their 
first  American  tour.  After  finishing  a  tour  of  the 
United  States  in  ^'  Called  Back  "  in  1884,  she  was  en- 
gaged as  a  member  of  A.  M.  Palmer's  company,  and 
appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre  in  "Sealed  Instructions."  After  plajring  in 
London  several  seasons  she  came  to  this  country  in 
1889  as  a  joint  star  with  William  Terriss  in  "  Roger  la 
Honte,"  but  the  tour  was  a  failure. 

In  1893-94  Miss  Mill  ward  was  again  here  with  the 
Lyceum  company,  playing  second  r61es  to  Miss  Terry, 
and  after  her  return  to  England  appeared  principally 
in  the  melodramatic  productions  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre  in  London.  She  played  Margaret  Marrable 
in  "  The  Fatal  Card,"  Kate  Kennion  in  "  The  Girl  I 
Left  Behind  Me,"  Madeline  in  "  The  Swordsman's 
Daughter,"  Esther  Coventry  in  "  One  of  the  Best," 
and  was  leading  woman  of  the  "  Secret  Service  "  com- 
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pany  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  William  Terriss  in 
December,  1897.  Miss  Mill  ward  then  announced  her 
permanent  retirement  from  the  stage,  but  some  months 
later  she  was  engaged  to  replace  Viola  Allen  at  the 
head  of  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  stock 
company.  During  her  first  season  there  (1898-99) 
she  appeared  as  Yvonne  de  Grandpri  in  "  The  Con- 
querors," the  name  part  in  "  Phroso,"  and  Lady  Algy 
in  "  Lord  and  Lady  Algy,"  the  last-named  character 
being  especially  suited  to  her.  In  May,  1899,  Charles 
Frohman  brought  out  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  Cap- 
tain Marshall's  whimsical  play,  "  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,"  with  a  cast  chiefly  from  the  Empire  Thea- 
tre company,  headed  by  Miss  Millward  as  Stella, 
Since  then  she  has  continued  with  Mr.  Frohman,  but 
this  is  the  most  important  part  which  has  been  added 
of  late  to  her  repertory,  and  she  was  frequently  seen 
as  Stella  and  Lady  Algy  during  the  season  of  1899- 
1900. 

Margaret  Jane  Mitchell  was  bom  in  New 
York  in  1832,  of  Scotch  and  English  parentage,  and 
while  a  child  evinced  a  strong  inclination  toward  the 
stage.  By  good  fortune  her  family  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  a  member  of  the  stock  company  at  William  E. 
Burton's  Theatre  in  Chambers  street,  and  the  daugh- 
ter, having  had  some  experience  in  supernumerary 
parts,  was  utilized  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  cast  of 
"  The  Soldier's  Daughter,"  which  was  performed  on 
June  2,  1851,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Skerrett.  She 
was  carefully  coached  in  the  part  and  carried  it  off 
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with  marked  success.  No  further  opportunity,  how- 
ever, came  to  her  the  rest  of  that  season.  But  the 
next  season  she  secured  a  permanent  engagement  as  a 
member  of  the  Bowery  Theatre  company  at  a  salary 
of  four  dollars  a  week,  playing  principally  boys'  char- 
acters, including  the  Hince  of  WaUs  to  Edward 
Eddy's  Richard  Illy  and  also  Oliver  Twist 

A  slight  disagreement  with  the  management  re- 
sulted in  the  withdrawal  of  Miss  Mitchell  from  the 
company,  and  she  then  went  to  Baltimore  and  other 
cities.  Her  repertory  at  this  time  included  a  number 
of  male  characters,  among  them  Claude  Melnotte^ 
Richard  Illy  z.vA  Young  NorvaL  In  1853  she  joined 
James  Hall  Robinson's  company  in  New  York,  and 
went  with  it  to  Boston  in  the  fall  of  that  year  for  the 
opening  of  Robinson's  Eagle  Theatre  on  Sudbury 
street.  Shortly  after  she  played  in  Cleveland,  and 
then  began  her  first  starring  tour  in  a  repertory  in- 
cluding Margery  in  "A  Rough  Diamond,"  Gertrude 
in  "  The  Loan  of  a  Lover,"  Paul  in  "  The  Pet  of  the 
Petticoats,"  Harry  Halcyon  in  "A  Middy  Ashore," 
the  Countess  in  "  The  Wild  Irish  Girl,"  and  Dot  in 
"  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth."  She  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  Philadelphia  on  March  20,  1854,  as  Con- 
stance in  "  The  Love  Chase."  In  1855  she  played  in 
Albany  and  other  cities  in  a  repertory  which  com- 
prised "  Katy  O'Shiel,"  "  Satan  in  Paris,"  and  "  The 
French  Spy." 

After  starring  several  seasons  in  an  extensive  list  of 
characters,  she  produced  "  Fanchon  the  Cricket,"  an 
adaptation  by  August  Waldauer  from  a  German  ver- 
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sion  of  George  Sand's  "  La  Petite  Fadette,"  at  the 
St.  Charles  Theatre  in  New  Orleans  in  i860,  the  cast 
including  Charles  Pope,  Alvin  Read,  Robert  F.  Mc- 
Clannin,  and  Mrs.  Hind.  She  became  so  popular  as 
Fanchon  that  the  play  became  the  leading  feature  of 
her  repertory  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  interfered  with  her 
Southern  tour,  so  she  came  North  and  brought  out 
"  Fanchon  "  at  the  Boston  Museum  with  a  noteworthy 
cast,  including  William  Warren,  W.  H.  Whalley,  Mrs. 
Vincent,  and  Jennie  Anderson.  Returning  to  New 
York,  Miss  Mitchell  opened  at  the  New  Olympic, 
formerly  Laura  Keene's  Theatre,  as  Fanchon  for  the 
first  time  in  that  city  on  June  9,  1862.  The  cast  in- 
cluded A.  H.  Davenport  as  Didier^  J.  H.  Stoddart  as 
Father  Barbeaudy  James  W.  Collier  as  Landry ^  and 
Mrs.  Stoddart  as  Madelon, 

Year  after  year  "  Fanchon  "  was  played,  and  yet 
the  public  never  seemed  to  tire  of  it.  Occasional 
productions  of  other  plays,  however,  gradually  en- 
larged her  repertory,  which  finally  comprised  "  Little 
Barefoot,"  "The  Pearl  of  Savoy,"  "Lorle,"  "  Mi- 
gnon,"  "  Jane  Eyre,"  and  "  Ray."  For  years  Maggie 
Mitchell's  coming  was  eagerly  awaited  by  regular 
theatre-goers,  and  her  retirement  left  a  vacancy  which 
no  younger  actress  was  able  to  fill.  Her  last  appear- 
ance was  in  the  season  of  1890-91.  Since  her  re- 
tirement Miss  Mitchell  has  resided  in  New  York  City 
and  at  her  summer  home  inElberon,  New  Jersey.  She 
has  been  married  three  times.  In  the  early  fifties  a  brief 
and  romantic  attachment  was  followed  by  swift  dis- 
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agreement  and  divorce.  On  October  1 5, 1868,  she  was 
married  to  Henry  T.  Paddock,  of  Chicago,  and  in  1889 
to  Charles  Abbott,  who  was  the  leading  man  of  her 
company  during  the  last  few  years  of  her  professional 
career.  Miss  Mitchell  is  a  woman  of  unusual 
thrift  and  money-making  ability,  and  at  the  time  of 
her  retirement  bom  the  stage  in  1891  had  amassed  a 
sum  which  amounted  well  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  She  had  two  sisters  on  the 
stage:  Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of  John  W. 
Albaugh,  the  well-known  actor  and  manager,  and 
Emma.  The  latter  made  her  first  stage  appearance 
in  New  Orleans  when  a  child,  but  she  did  not  remain 
long  an  actress. 

'*  If  we  examine  Miss  MitcheD's  stage  art  to  discover 
the  secret  of  her  really  wonderful  success,"  writes 
Luther  L.  Holden  in  **  Famous  American  Actors  of 
To-day,"  «  we  readily  find  diat  naturalness  and  a  seem- 
ing absence  of  art  are  its  essential  qualities.  Favored 
by  nature  with  a  youthful  presence,  which  aided  her, 
even  in  her  latest  appearances  before  the  public, 
in  rendering  her  child  heroines  peculiarly  attractive, 
she  added  to  such  native  attributes  the  full  measure  of 
youthful  spirits  and  animation.  Her  portrayals  were 
unique,  and  yet  nothing  more  than  the  holding  of  the 
mirror  before  nature's  self.  She  had  the  rare  faculty 
of  painting  the  picture  of  maidenly  purity  and  no- 
bility of  soul  most  deftly ;  and  her  audience  laughed 
when  she  laughed  and  wept  when  she  wept.  Her 
vivid  portrayal  of  childhood's  sorrows  and  joys,  of  its 
bitter  trials  and  noble  triumphs,  was  the   very  per- 
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fection  of  dramatic  art,  and  yet  something  beyond  the 
mere  achievements  of  the  clever  actress." 

Helena  Modjeska  was  bom  in  Cracow,  Poland, 
October  12,  1846,  the  daughter  of  Michael  Apid,  a 
mountaineer  of  artistic  tastes  and  scholarly  habits 
and  a  great  lover  of  music.  Her  mother  was  equally 
a  self-educated  woman,  and  the  daughter,  after  her 
father's  death,  was  brought  up  in  a  convent  near  the 
family  home.  "  I  began  to  manifest  a  longing  for  the 
stage  even  in  childhood,"  she  once  said.  "At  the 
age  of  fifteen  I  saw  Hamlet  acted  by  Fritz  Devrient. 
Before  that  I  had  worshiped  Schiller;  I  then  began 
to  worship  Shakspere."  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she 
was  married  to  her  guardian,  Modrzejewska,  and  a 
year  later,  assuming  a  contraction  of  his  name  for 
professional  purposes,  she  made  her  first  public  ap- 
pearance in  a  French  comedietta  called  "The  White 
Camellia,"  and  in  two  other  short  plays.  This  per- 
formance was  for  charitable  purposes,  and  soon  opened 
the  way  for  a  professional  career.  The  small  band  ot 
amateur  players,  including  her  husband,  sister,  sister's 
husband,  and  her  brother,  soon  became  a  professional 
troupe  of  strolling  comedians.  Modjeska  thereby 
gained  a  valuable  experience  in  the  playing  of  various 
characters,  and  a  year  later  she  was  engaged  to  act  at 
the  endowed  theatre  at  Lemberg.  Thence  she  went 
to  Czernovitz.  Her  husband  died  in  1865,  and  shordy 
after,  through  her  brother's  influence,  she  became 
actress  of  ingenue  rdles  at  the  Polish  theatre  in 
Cracow. 


Immediately  after  her  marriage  to  Count  Bozenta 
Chlapowski  on  October  la,  1868,  she  returned  to 
Warsaw,  and  became  so  popular  that,  it  is  said,  the 
management  offered  her  a  life  engagement  as  leading 
lady.  While  there  the  part  of  Adrienne  Leeouoreur 
was  suddenly  thrust  upon  her.  ^'  I  never  suffered  from 
such  stage  fi^ght  in  all  my  life,"  she  said.  "  But  after 
the  first  line  I  lost  my  fear,  and  began  to  act  with  a 
full  determination  to  conquer  the  audience.  Mean- 
time there  was  an  ominous  silence  until  I  came  to  the 
fid>le  of  the  pigeons.  At  its  dose  there  was  such  a 
storm  of  applause  as  I  had  never  heard  before,  and 
seldom  afterward.  After  my  first  exit  the  applause 
was  repeated  in  the  same  manner.  I  was  so  over- 
come that  I  could  not  hold  myself  on  my  feet,  and  fell 
on  my  knees  behind  the  wings.  When  the  curtain 
had  fkllen  on  poor  dead  Adrienne^  I  was  called  out 
again  and  again.  Afterward  all  the  members  of  the 
company,  even  those  who  had  been  hostile,  came  to 
my  dressing-room  and  congratulated  me  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner."  On  her  return  to  Warsaw, 
after  an  interval  spent  in  Cracow,  she  began  an 
engagement  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  which  lasted 
seven  years.  During  that  period  she  made  Shak- 
spere  more  popular  than  ever  in  Poland  by  her  act- 
ing of  Juliet^  CUopatra^  Ophelia^  Beatrice^  KatherifUy 
Desdemonay  Cordeliay  and  Lady  Anne, 

A  change  of  climate  being  advised  as  a  remedy  for 
her  failing  health,  Modjeska  came  to  this  country  in 
1876,  accompanied  by  her  husband,  and  assisted  in 
founding  a  Polish  colony  in  California.    After  a  thor- 
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ough  rest  she  sought  to  return  to  the  stage,  and  learn- 
ing the  Enghsh  language,  finally  succeeded  in  prevailing 
upon  Barton  Hill  to  allow  her  a  week's  engagement 
at  the  California  Theatre.  She  opened,  on  August 
20,  1877,  as  Adrienfie  Lecouvreur,  and  continued  in 
that  character  throughout  the  week,  with  the  exception 
of  Saturday  evening,  when  she  appeared  as  Ophelia 
for  the  manager's  benefit,  playing  the  mad  scene  in 
the  Polish  language.  Her  success  was  marked  enough 
to  necessitate  her  remaining  at  the  California  Theatre 
another  week,  during  which  she  repeated  Adrienne 
and  Ophelia^  and  presented  Juliet,  After  a  few  per- 
formances in  the  smaller  towns  of  California,  she  re- 
turned, on  November  26,  to  the  California  Theatre 
for  a  week,  acting  Juliet^  Adrienne ^  Camille,  and  Delila, 
Her  fame  had  spread  so  rapidly  that  she  was  engaged 
to  come  East,  and  on  December  22  made  her  New 
York  d^but  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  as  Camille, 
Since  then  her  career  has  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  theatrical  history  of  our  country,  for  she  has,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  engagements  in  London  and 
her  native  land,  played  exclusively  on  the  American 
stage.  In  1880  she  made  her  London  d^but,  at  the 
Court  Theatre,  in  "  Heartsease,"  a  new  version  of 
"  La  Dame  aux  Camflias,"  and  later  played  Adrienne 
and  Juliet  At  the  Princess's  Theatre  she  played 
Juana  and  Frou-Frou^  and,  after  making  a  sensation 
as  Odette^  in  June,  1882,  at  the  Haymarket,  she  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  in  December  gave 
her  first  performance  of  Rosalind  in  English.  Her 
tours  through  the  American  cities  continued  season 
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after  season,  her  repertory  gradually  lengthening  by 
the  addition  of  Fioiaf  Imogen^  IsaheUa  in  "  Measure 
for  Measure,"  Beatrice^  Mary  Siuari  in  an  English 
version  of  Schiller's  play,  and  many  other  chaiacters. 
In  the  season  of  1889-^0  she  starred  jointly  with  Ed- 
win Booth,  playing /fcf^,Za^  Mdcheth^  OpheHa^  and 
JuUe  de  Mortemar  to  his  Skyhck^  Macbeth^  Hamlet^ 
and  RkheHeu.  In  1894  she  visited  Poland  again,  and 
in  1896  resumed  her  stazring  tours  through  the  Amai- 
can  theatres.  On  October  17,  1898,  she  played  CUo- 
piUra  in  Chicago  for  the  first  time,  and  Uie  latest 
addition  to  her  repertory  (season  of  1 899-1900)  is 
Marie  AnianuUe  in  a  play  of  that  name  written  by 
Clinton  Stuart 

Frank  Mordaumt  was  bom  at  Burlington, Vermont, 
in  1841,  and  in  1853  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  New 
York,  where  he  finished  his  school  education  and 
began  a  business  career  which  was  destined  to  a 
speedy  end.  He  joined  the  Brougham  Association  of 
amateurs,  and  after  a  brief  interval  on  the  amateur 
stage,  during  which  he  was  earning  a  living  as  clerk  in 
various  mercantile  houses,  he  signalized  the  beginning 
of  his  professional  experience  by  appearing  as  one  of 
the  soldiers  in  a  performance  of  "Richelieu  "  given  by 
Edwin  Booth  at  the  Academy  of  Music  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  Dramatic  Fund.  This  was  in  1859, 
and  shortly  after  he  became  a  member  of  the  stock 
company  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  in  Troy,  at  a  salary 
of  seven  dollars  a  week.  After  seven  months  in  all 
kinds  of  parts,  the  company  disbanded  and  the  young 
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actor  returned  to  New  York.  An  engagement  at 
McVicker's  Theatre  in  Chicago  soon  followed,  lasting 
two  seasons,  during  which  he  appeared  in  many 
stock  pieces  and  supported  the  leading  stars  of  that 
dramatic  era.  The  season  of  1862-63  found  him 
playing  heavy  characters  at  the  Pittsburg  Theatre ; 
and  returning  to  New  York  on  account  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  was  lucky  enough  to  replace  L.  R. 
Shewell  as  Hardrcss  Cregan  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  run  of  "  The  Colleen  Bawn"  at  Niblo's  Garden. 
At  the  same  house  he  supported  Matilda  Heron  as 
Clean  in  "  Medea,"  with  Mr.  Shewell  as  Jason^  and 
then  in  the  season  of  1864-65  alternated  between  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia  and  Leonard 
Grover's  Theatre  in  Washington.  While  at  the 
former  house  he  supported  Lucille  Western  in  "  East 
Lynne,"  and  Edwin  Forrest  as  Banquo  in  "  Macbeth," 
Buckingham  in  "  Richard  III,"  the  Ghost  in  "  Ham- 
let," Gloucester  in  "  King  Lear,"  Cassius  in  "  The 
Gladiator,"  and  Barcuias  in  "  Richelieu."  Seasons 
at  the  Arch  and  Walnut  Street  theatres  followed,  and 
in  1869  Mr.  Mordaunt  toured  with  Laura  Keene  as 
Asa  Trenchard  in  "Our  American  Cousin."  He 
left  Miss  Keene's  company  to  become  stage  director 
of  Spaulding's  National  Theatre  in  Washington,  but 
soon  rejoined  Miss  Keene  at  Lina  Edwin's  Theatre 
in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  acting  John  Leigh  in 
"  Hunted  Down,"  a  part  he  had  previously  played  in 
her  support  on  the  road.  Seasons  with  Edward  L. 
Davenport, "  Buffalo  Bill,"  and  Mrs.  Chanfrau  followed 
in  rapid  succession,  and  on  his  return  to  New  York 
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he  pkyed  at  Niblo's  Garden  as  jyArfagnoH  in  <'  Tbe 
Three  Guardsmen^"  the  title  part  in  '<  The  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,"  and  at  the  Union  Square  as  In- 
speetar  Bucket  in  Mary  Gary's  production  of  "  Poor 
Ja**  During  Mary  Anderson's  first  New  York  engage- 
ment, in  1878,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  he  played 
Ingamar^  Master  Walter^  MercuHe^  Macbeth^  and 
lAuUnrico  in  ^'Evadne,"  and  during  Edwin  Booth's 
season  immediately  following  at  the  same  house  he 
was  seen  as  the  King  in  '^  Hamlet,"  Baradas  in 
"Richelieu,"  Manfredo  in  "The  Fool's  Revenge," 
Kent  in  "  King  Lear,"  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in 
"  Richard  III,"  and  Don  SaUuste  in  "  Ruy  Bias." 
During  the  runs  of  "A  Celebrated  Case  "  and  "  My 
Partner"  at  the  Union  Square  he  played  respectively 
Dennis  (yRaurke  and  Major  Henry  Clay  Britt.  In 
the  early  part  of  1879  ^^  supported  Frederick  Paul- 
ding in  a  round  of  characters  at  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Theatre,  then  known  as  the  Lyceum;  and  after  play- 
ing Ckeviot  HiU  in  "  Engaged "  he  starred  for  two 
seasons  (1880-82)  in  "Old  Shipmates."  Upon  re- 
turning in  1888  from  San  Francisco,  where  he  had 
been  associated  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin 
in  the  management  of  the  California  Theatre,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  Fanny  Davenport's  "  La  Tosca" 
company,  and  opened  with  her  at  the  Broadway 
Theatre,  New  York,  March  3, 1888,  as  Baron  Scarpia. 
In  September  of  that  year  he  played  Hiram  Bepper  in 
"  The  Two  Sisters  " ;  in  November,  Tommaso  in  "  Mr. 
Barnes  of  New  York  " ;  in  March  of  the  following 
year  he  supported   Helen   Barry  in    "A    Woman's 
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Stratagem";  and  in  June  he  played  Prospero  in  the  re- 
vival of  "  The  Tempest "  at  McVicker's  Theatre  in 
Chicago.  During  the  season  of  1889-90  he  sup- 
ported Stuart  Robson  as  Nicholas  Vanalstyne  in  "  The 
Henrietta/'  and  then  signed  with  Charles  Frohman 
to  play  Governor  Rodman  in  "  Men  and  Women," 
Knowlton  in  "The  Lost  Paradise,"  and  General 
Kennion  in  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me."  In  1894- 
189s  he  played  Colonel  Sloane  in  "The  Two  Colonels" 
and  was  for  a  time  in  "  The  District  Attorney,"  and  on 
October  9,  1895,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  in 
Washington,  began  a  career  as  General  Kendrkk 
in  "  The  Heart  of  Maryland  "  which  continued  until 
that  play  was  taken  to  London  at  the  close  of  the 
season  of  1897-98.  The  next  season  he  played  Seth 
Huggins  in  "  The  Village  Postmaster." 

Edward  J.  Morgan  was  bom  in  the  English  village 
of  Croydon,  near  London,  in  187 1.  He  has  told  the 
story  of  his  early  struggles  as  follows :  "  I  went  to 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  with  four  young  men, 
on  a  sort  of  wild-goose  chase  for  fortune  and  fame ; 
got  disgusted  and  wanted  to  get  back  home.  It 
took  me  two  years  and  a  half  to  get  as  far  as  Chi- 
cago. There  I  spent  another  year  clerking  in  a 
store.  I  fell  in  with  several  young  fellows  and 
roomed  with  them,  and  often  we  chaps  would 
go  out  at  night  to  the  theatre.  It  was  then  that 
I  first  formed  the  plan  of  going  on  the  stage.  I 
had  tried  nearly  everything  else,  and  had  failed,  so 
with  what  money  I  had  saved  I  went  to  New  York. 


For  five  months  I  was  out  of  work,  and  was  at  times 
almost  dead  broke.  Fifteen-cent  lodgings  and  I  became 
well  acquainted.  Finally,  in  the  winter  of  1889-90  I 
obtained  my  first  theatrical  engagement  as  a  'super'  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  nig^t,  plajring  the  r61e  of  a  soldier 
in  'Shenandoah.'  I  'suped'  all  that  season,  and  the 
next  season  I  got  a  small  speaking  part  with  Joseph 
Haworth.  A  year  later  I  was  with  James  O'Neill's 
company,  doing  utility  woric,  and  finally,  in  1894,  I 
played  in  New  Yoik." 

In  February,  1895,  he  appeared  in  ''The  District 
Attorney  "  at  the  American  Theatre  in  New  Yoik, 
and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  was  engaged  for  the 
Brooks-Miner  stock  company  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre,  but  the  scheme  was  abandoned  on  the  eve 
of  the  first  production,  and  the  ambitious  aspirant  was 
again  obliged  to  look  about  him.  At  last  he  was  en- 
gaged to  play  the  unfortunate  soldier  who  dies  in 
the  first  act  of "  Two  Little  Vagrants,"  and  on  the 
production  of  that  play  at  the  Boston  Museum  in 
September,  1896,  his  realistic  acting  won  him  a  re- 
nown which  resulted  in  his  immediate  advancement. 
His  success  was  the  result  of  weeks  of  study  in  hospi- 
tals and  with  doctors,  and  he  gave  the  character  as 
much  earnest  thought  as  if  it  were  the  most  important 
in  the  play.  He  was  then  engaged  by  Daniel  Froh- 
man  to  play  important  secondary  characters  with  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  stock  company,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  with  that  organization  as  Sir  Jasper  IVil- 
hughby  in  "  The  Wife  of  Willoughby,"  in  the  winter 
of  1896-97.     Later  in  the  same  season  he  played 
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George  Carteret  in  "  The  First  Gentleman  of  Europe," 
and  J<uk  Poynings  in  "  The  Mayflower,"  and  on  No- 
vember 23,  1897,  began  his  second  year  with  that 
company  as  Edward  Ariel  in  "  The  Princess  and  the 
Butterfly."  In  the  production  of  "  The  Tree  of 
Knowledge,"  shortly  after,  he  played  successively  Ni- 
gil  Stanyan  and  Brian.  As  there  were  no  parts  for 
him  in  the  subsequent  Lyceum  productions,  he  was 
released  temporarily  by  Mr.  Frohman,  and  accom- 
panied Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  to  London,  acting  Colonel 
Thorpe  in  "The  Heart  of  Maryland"  during  the  run 
of  that  play  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  beginning  April 
9,  1898.  At  the  close  of  this  engagement  he  sup- 
ported Miss  Annie  Russell  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  as 
Ira  Beasley  in  "  Sue,"  and  then,  returning  to  the 
United  States,  created  John  Storm  in  "The  Chris- 
tian" in  support  of  Viola  Allen.  This  part  he  retained 
about  six  weeks,  and  was  then  obliged  to  relinquish  it 
to  Joseph  Ha  worth  in  order  to  rejoin  the  Lyceum 
company  in  the  capacity  of  leading  man.  The  advent 
of  James  K.  Hackett  to  the  rank  of  a  star  gave  Mr. 
Morgan  this  chance,  and  he  acquitted  himself  with 
distinction  at  the  first  American  performance  of  "  Tre- 
lawny  of  the  Wells"  on  November  22.  He  acted 
Tom  Wrench  throughout  the  long  run  of  that  play  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  and  in  March,  1899,  appeared 
successively  as  Elliot  Tremaine  in  "  Americans  at 
Home,"  and  as  the  title  character  of  Jerome  K. 
Jerome's  "  John  Ingerfield."  In  the  summer  of  1899 
he  supported  Henry  Miller  in  classic  repertory  on  a 
tour  of  the  Pacific  coast  theatres,  and  at  the  beginning 


of  the  season  of  1899-1900  played  the  dual  r6Ies  of 
the  Difarges  in  Mr.  Miner's  [ffoduction  of  '<  The  Only 
Way." 

Clara  Morris  was  bom  in  Canada  in  1848,  and 
at  about  the  age  of  fifteen  obtained  her  first  stage  en- 
gagement as  a  member  of  the  ballet  in  a  production 
of  '*  The  Seven  Sisters  "  at  John  A.  Ellsler's  Academy 
of  Music  in  Cleveland.  She  remained  there  several 
seasons,  and  in  1869  went  to  Wood's  Theatre  in 
Cincinnati^  where  she  obtained  sufficient  popularity  to 
awaken  her  ambitions  toward  a  wider  and  more 
profitable  field.  Leaving  Cincinnati,  she  played  for 
a  brief  period  under  the  management  of  Colond  R. 
E.  J.  Miles,  and  then  some  time  in  1870  went  to  New 
York  in  search  of  fame  and  fortune.  Obtaining  a 
hearing  from  Augustin  Daly,  then  at  the  beginning  of 
his  notable  career  as  manager  and  producer  of  plays, 
she  was  engaged  for  subordinate  r61es  at  the  newly 
opened  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in  Twenty-fourth  street. 
Her  opportunity  came  almost  at  once.  Agnes  Ethel 
was  to  play  Anne  Sylvester  in  "  Man  and  Wife,"  but 
gave  up  the  part  at  the  last  moment.  Mr.  Daly,  with 
that  unerring  insight  into  the  capacities  of  a  player 
which  stood  him  in  such  good  stead  for  nearly  a  gen- 
eration, immediately  thrust  Miss  Morris  into  the 
breacl\.  The  result  justified  the  judgment  of  the  man- 
ager and  the  ambition  of  the  actress.  In  the  words 
of  the  historian  of  Daly's  Theatre,  her  "  first  appear- 
ance in  New  York  may  be  said  to  have  marked  the 
beginning  of   an  epoch  m  our  theatrical   history." 
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Edward  A.  Dithmar  also  said:  "She  was  wholly 
unlike  any  actress  ever  seen  here  before.  She  had 
had  some  practical  experience  on  the  stage,  but  her 
symbols  were  all  her  own.  She  copied  nobody; 
she  seemed  to  have  imbibed  no  traditions;  she 
had  not  a  trace  of  the  theatrical  manner  of  any  artist 
who  had  gone  before  her.  Her  face  could  not  be 
called  beautiful,  although  Clara  Morris  was  surely 
thought  to  be  a  pretty  woman  in  those  days,  and  she 
was  not  graceful  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
dancing-master.  Her  speech  was  never  satisfying  to 
the  ear  of  cultivated  persons.  The  Western  *  r '  is  to 
this  day  an  irritating  blemish  in  her  delivery.  But  she 
treated  the  words  of  her  dramatist,  if  not  according  to 
any  set  of  rules  devised  by  elocutionist  or  rhetorician, 
with  the  skill  that  is  bom  of  genius.  .  .  .  Clara  Morris 
is  not  only  uncommonly  gifted;  she  has  had  good 
luck  as  well  as  genius.  Her  point  of  view  was  accepted 
by  the  people  from  the  first.  The  time  was  ripe  for 
her."  The  three  seasons  under  Mr.  Daly's  manage- 
ment made  Miss  Morris's  future  success  assured,  and 
brought  to  her  at  least  one  character  —  Cora  in  "  Ar- 
ticle 47  " —  which  remained  for  years  the  central  figure 
of  her  repertory,  even  transcending  CamilU  in  popu- 
larity. In  December,  1870,  the  production  of  Bron- 
son  Howard's  "Saratoga"  gave  into  her  hands  a 
second  important  r61e,  that  of  Lucy  Carter^  and  until 
the  close  of  the  season  of  1872-73  she  acted  succes- 
sively Madame  d^Artigues  in  "Jezebel,"  Magdalen 
Vanstone  in  "  No  Name,"  Fanny  in  "  Divorce,"  Lady 
Priory  in  "  Wives  as  They  Were  and  Maids  as  They 
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Are,"  CSmi  in  **  Article  47,"  Herminie  in  ^  Diamonds," 
Oriana  in  ""The  Inconstant,"  VidaHa  in  <'A  Bold 
Stroke  for  a  Husband,"  Magdalen  Atherkigh  in ''  New 
Year's  Eve ;  or,  False  Shame,"  AHxe  in  <<  Alixe,"  and 
Pervenche  in  *'  Madeline  Morel." 

From  Mr.  Daljr's  management  Miss  Morris  went 
immediately  to  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  then  at  the 
height  of  its  brilliant  career,  and  renowned  for  its  dis- 
tinguished actors,  its  beautiful  actresses,  and  its  power- 
ful plays.  Miss  Morris  was  by  no  means  dwarfed  by 
her  surroundings,  and  proved  the  sensation  of  a  sen- 
sational season.  In  "  The  Geneva  Cross,"  ^  The  Wicked 
World," "Miss  Multon,"  "CamiUe,"  "The  New  Mag- 
dalen," and  many  other  fiunous  plays,  she  won  success 
after  success,  and  brought  to  the  Union  Square  Theatre 
added  renown.  The  outcome  was  necessarily  a 
starring  tour,  and  as  a  star  Miss  Morris  has  remained 
almost  constantly  before  the  public  since  leaving  the 
Union  Square  Theatre.  In  that  year  she  went  to 
California,  and  on  her  reappearance  in  New  York  re- 
turned to  Mr.  DaJy's  second  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  in 
November,  1875,  for  a  brief  engagement  as  Esther  in 
"Leah."  In  1877  she  first  played  Jane  Eyre^  and 
season  followed  season  until  she  was  known  through- 
out the  United  States  as  the  most  prominent,  if  not  the 
greatest,  emotional  actress  on  the  American  stage. 
Ill  health  and  the  exhaustion  which  resulted  from  un- 
ceasing devotion  to  her  profession  daunted  her  not  in 
the  least,  and  she  remained  in  active  public  life  when 
other  stronger  and  less  gifted  actresses  would  have 
succumbed.     In  1882  she  starred  jointly  with  Salvini 
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for  a  short  period,  and  on  April  21,  1885,  she  again 
returned  to  Mr.  Daly's  stage,  this  time  as  the  heroine 
of  Dumas's  "Denise";  her  support  included  Bijou 
Heron  as  Marthe^  Effie  Germon  as  Madame  de  Thau- 
zette^  Mrs.  Thomas  Whiffen  as  Madame  Brissot,  and 
Joseph  Haworth  as  Andri,  The  production  was  not 
a  success.  In  1887-88  she  added  "  Ren6e  de  Moray" 
to  her  repertory,  and  for  a  decade  starred  in  her  fa- 
miliar r61es,  occasionally  attempting  a  new  character 
on  the  emotional  lines  well  known  to  all  her  admirers. 
In  1895-96  she  appeared  in  an  English  version  of 
Dumas's  "  Monsieur  Alphonse,"  and  during  the  seasons 
since  then  has  played  occasional  engagements  in  the 
vaudeville  houses  as  the  heroine  of  a  one-act  emotional 
drama  entitled  "  Blind  Justice." 

Lewis  Morrison  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
of  mingled  English  and  Spanish  parentage.  He  went 
to  school  in  Brooklyn,  and  for  three  years  of  the  Civil 
War  was  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war  he 
made  his  stage  d^but  at  New  Orleans  in  "  The  Loan 
of  a  Lover,"  and  was  thereupon  made  a  member  ot 
the  stock  company  at  the  Varieties  Theatre.  He  had 
taken  part  in  amateur  theatricals  during  his  boyhood 
days  in  Brooklyn,  and  this  experience  enabled  him  to 
make  rapid  headway.  His  success  at  acting  Baradas 
to  Edwin  Booth's  Richelieu  at  short  notice  secured 
him  an  engagement  at  Booth's  Theatre  in  New  York, 
and  this  was  shortly  followed  by  his  transfer  to  the 
Walnut  Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  re- 
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mained  nine  yean,  acting  leading  rdles  in  sappoit  of 
many  of  the  foremost  acton  of  the  day.  He  was  the 
Rmeo  to  Adelaide  Neilson's  JiUkt^  and  the  BiU  Sites 
to  the  Namy  of  LudUe  Western.  From  1874  to  1877 
he  was  at  the  California  Theatre  in  San  Francisco, 
and  then,  retmning  east,  achieved  considerable  dis- 
tmction  by  his  acting  in  ''The  Legion  of  Kanor**  at 
the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  then  under  the  direction 
of  Henry  E.  Abbey.  He  subsequently  toured  with 
that  play  in  company  with  Sam  Piercy  and  Anne 
Graham.  He  made  a  hit  at  Wallack's  in  **  Victor 
Durand,''  and  for  three  yean  toured  throu^out  the 
country,  under  A.  M.  Palmer's  mani^ement,  in  the 
most  popular  plays  of  the  Union  Square  repertory. 
In  1878  he  acted  JPUaie  in  the  Passion  Flay  at  Bald- 
win's Theatre,  San  Francisco. 

For  the  past  fifteen  yean  or  so  Mr.  Morrison  has 
been  chiefly  known  tlurough  his  acting  of  Mephis- 
tapheles  in  an  adaptation  of  Goethe's  ''  Faust "  based 
upon  the  Bayle  Bernard  version  of  half  a  century  ago. 
During  that  period  he  has  introduced  a  number  of 
new  plays  and  revised  several  old  ones,  but  the  public 
has  apparently  preferred  his  MephistopheUs  above  all 
his  other  work.  He  is  especially  popular  in  San 
Francisco,  where  he  has  played  frequent  long  engage- 
ments, among  them  one  in  the  summer  of  1889,  during 
which  he  acted  Devil  and  Philip  Caresfoot  in  a  dra- 
matic version  of  Rider  Haggard's  "  Dawn,"  Seth 
Preene  in  Charles  Readers  "  Love  and  Money,"  Man- 
uel de  Foe  in  "  Right 's  Right,"  Lazare  and  the  Count 
de  MoTfiay  in  "  A  Celebrated  Case,"  and  Borgfeldt  in 
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Robert  Buchanan's  "  Partners."  In  1895  he  revived 
"  Yorick's  Love,"  and  in  1897  produced  "The  Indian" 
and  "  The  Master  of  Ceremonies,"  the  latter  adapted 
from  a  novel  by  George  Manville  Fenn.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison has  in  his  time  acted  many  other  characters, 
but  the  above  indicate  the  principal  landmarks  in  his 
varied  career. 

Alice  Nielsen  was  bom  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
but  her  girlhood  was  passed  in  Kansas  City,  where 
she,  with  her  sisters,  contributed  to  the  support  of 
their  widowed  mother.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
choir  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  for  two  years,  appear- 
ing occasionally  at  local  concerts  and  once  essaying 
the  r61e  of  Josephine  in  an  amateur  performance  of 
"  Pinafore." 

In  1892  she  joined  a  concert  company,  and  on 
reaching  Denver  became  a  member  of  the  Pike  Opera 
Company,  her  first  professional  appearance  with  a 
legitimate  lyric  organization  being  in  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, as  Yum  Yum  in  "  The  Mikado."  Her  talents 
were  so  apparent  that  she  was  almost  immediately  en- 
gaged to  appear  at  the  Tivoli  Theatre  in  San  Francisco, 
and  soon  became  the  leading  soprano  at  that  house. 

While  at  the  Tivoli  she  was  engaged  to  sing  so- 
prano r61es  with  the  Bostonians,  and  her  first  part  with 
that  company  was  Anita  in  "  A  War  Time  Wedding." 
Then  she  was  given  the  small  part  of  Annabel  in 
"Robin  Hood."  Her  ability  was  so  marked  that 
shortly  after  she  was  cast  for  the  leading  soprano  r61e 
in  the  same  opera.     It  was  not  until  the  season  of 
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i897--98y  however,  that  she  made  her  great  success  as 
]fyomtu  in  ^The  Serenade/'  by  Victor  Herbert  and 
Harry  B.  Smith.  When  the  new  opera  was  heard  at 
the  Knickeibocker  Theatre  in  New  York,  her  singing 
of  that  part  established  her  reputation.  The  next  sea- 
son she  starred  at  the  head  of  her  own  company  in 
**  The  Fortune  Teller/'  an  adaptation  by  the  composer 
and  librettist  of '^  The  Serenade/' and  appeared  through- 
out the  seasons  of  1899-1900  and  1900-1901  as  GfrUti 
in  "The  Singing  Girl,"  a  light  opera  written  for  her 
by  Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Stanislaus  Stange. 

Jambs  O'Neill  was  bom  in  Hreland,  November  15, 

1849,  ^^^  ^  ^®  ^8^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  his  parents.  His  school-days,  at 
Buffisdo  and  Cincinnati,  were  soon  over,  and  in 
1866-67  he  first  trod  the  stage  as  a  supernumerary 
in  Edwin  Forrest's  support  After  a  few  months  at  the 
National  Theatre  in  Cincinnati,  he  joined  a  traveling 
company  and  for  a  while  went  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  which  stand  in  the  way  of  every 
ambitious  young  actor.  He  acted  successively  in  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  and  at  John  A.  Ellsler's 
theatre  in  Cleveland,  where  he  supported  Edwin 
Forrest,  Charlotte  Cushman,  and  other  leading  players, 
and  in  187 1  began  an  engagement  at  McVicker's 
Theatre  in  Chicago  which  continued  two  seasons. 
While  there  he  supported  Edwin  Booth,  alternating 
with  him  as  /ago  and  Othello^  with  Mary  McVicker 
as  Desdetnona,  and  he  also  played  Romeo  to  Adelaide 
Neilson's  Juliet,  besides  appearing  with  her  in  other 
characters.     In   1872  his  acting  of  Bob  Sackett  in 
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Bronson  Howard's  "Saratoga"  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  In  1873  a  trifling  dispute  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Vicker  resulted  in  a  transfer  to  Hooley's  Theatre, 
where  Mr.  O'Neill  became  leading  man,  with  Louise 
Hawthorne  as  leading  woman  and  William  H.  Crane 
and  Nate  Saulsbury  as  comedians.  Soon  after,  Mr. 
Hooley  took  his  brilliant  company  to  San  Francisco, 
where  it  remained  for  a  year  with  not  very  gratifying 
results,  although  Hartley  Campbell,  who  was  taken 
along  as  a  stock  playwright,  worked  out  a  temporary 
success  with  a  not  very  original  play.  At  the  close 
of  the  San  Francisco  season  Mr.  Hooley 's  organiza- 
tion drifted  apart,  and  in  1875-76  Mr.  O'Neill  became 
a  member  of  A.  M.  Palmer's  stock  company  at  the 
Union  Square  Theatre,  New  York.  There  he  played 
such  leading  roles  as  Pierre  in  "  The  Two  Orphans," 
Jean  Renaud  in  "  A  Celebrated  Case,"  and  Vladimir 
in  "  The  Danicheffs  "  for  two  seasons,  but  the  younger 
Charles  R.  Thome  standing  in  the  way  of  his  ad- 
vancement, he  went  back  to  San  Francisco,  and 
played  for  three  seasons  at  Baldwin's  Theatre.  In 
1878  he  acted  Christ  in  Salmi  Morse's  production  of 
the  Passion  Play  at  that  house,  and  would  have 
repeated  his  interpretation  in  New  York  at  Booth's 
Theatre  had  the  presentation  not  been  blocked  by 
adverse  public  sentiment 

In  1882,  after  brief  engagements  in  "  Deacon 
Crankett"  and  "An  American  King,"  Mr.  O'Neill 
began  his  career  as  a  star  in  the  title  r6le  of  "  Monte 
Cristo,"  For  eight  seasons,  or  until  the  close  of  1890- 
189 1,  he  acted  practically  nothing  else,  touring  through 
every  section  of  the  United  States  with  a  success  which 
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brought  him  both  popularity  and  a  fortune.  At  last, 
in  the  spring  of  189 1,  realizing  that  the  continual  acting 
of  so  melodramatic  a  character  was  injuring  both  his 
talent  and  his  reputation,  he  made  a  determined  effort 
to  sever  himself  from  "  Monte  Cristo  "  by  producing 
"  The  Envoy,"  a  play  of  modem  life  by  Edward  J. 
Schwartz.  The  result,  however,  was  not  encourag- 
ing. The  public  insisted  upon  "Monte  Cristo,"  and 
he  had  to  give  in,  compromising,  however,  by  al- 
ternating it  with  other  plays  of  a  more  or  less 
sensational  nature.  In  1892-93  he  presented  "  Fon- 
tenelle,"  by  Harrison  Grey  Fiske  and  Minnie  Maddem 
Fiske ;  the  next  season  he  revived  "  Virginius,"  and  in 
1894-95  attempted,  with  ill  success,  a  poetic  play, 
Eugene  Fellner*s  "  Don  Carlos  de  Seville."  In 
1897-98  he  revived  "The  Dead  Heart,"  a  play  with 
which,  in  i  £[90-91,  he  had  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  abandon  "  Monte  Cristo,"  and  in  1898-99 
he  began  a  tour  as  UArtagnan  in  "  The  Musketeers" 
(Sydney  Gnmdy's  dramatization),  which  continued 
into  the  following  season. 

On  September  18,  1900,  he  appeared  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  in  an  elaborate  revival  of  "  Monte  Cristo,"  in 
which  he  was  supported  by  Frederic  De  Belleville, 
Thurlow  Bergen,  Augustus  Cook,  Robert  Paton  Gibbs, 
Edmund  Breese,  Rebecca  Warren,  and  Annie  Ward 
Tiffany,  and  was  seen  during  the  season  in  a  few  cities 
of  the  country,  the  magnitude  of  the  production  re- 
stricting it  to  only  the  largest  theatres. 

William  F.  Owen  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Lim- 
erick, Ireland.     His  father,  an  Englishman  of  Welsh 
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descent,  was  an  architect  and  civil  engineer;  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  country  gentle- 
man. When  the  lad  was  seven  years  old  his  parents 
moved  to  Liverpool,  England;  and  soon  after,  business 
reverses  caused  his  father  to  come  to  America.  He 
was  in  San  Francisco  during  the  gold  fever,  and  died 
there,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  children  in  Liverpool. 
Young  Owen  was  educated  at  various  schools,  finish- 
ing at  Southampton  College.  The  death  of  his 
mother  caused  his  school-days  to  be  somewhat  sum- 
marily cut  short,  and  his  eldest  sister  having  married 
a  Liverpool  merchant,  he  went  into  the  office  of  the 
latter  to  earn  his  living,  and  during  four  years  of  his 
mercantile  life  studied  Shakspere  more  than  book- 
keeping. 

In  speaking  of  these  early  days,  Mr.  Owen  once 
said :  "  Staunton's  *  Shakespeare,'  illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  was  at  that  time  my  somewhat  bulky 

*  vade  mecum.'  The  work  came  out  in  shilling 
monthly  numbers,  and  from  it  I  got  the  germs  of  my 
conceptions  of  every  Shaksperian  part  I  have  ever 
attempted  to  play,  and  of  many  that  I  have  wanted  to 
play.  The  first  of  Sweet  Will's  plays  I  ever  witnessed 
was  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  in  i860.  Barry  Sullivan 
appeared  as  RomeOy  John  C.  Cowper  was  the  Mer- 
cutiOj  and  a  Miss  Laura  Grey  was  the  Juliet,  This 
was  at  the  Royal  Amphitheatre,  Liverpool,  then  under 
the  management  of  William  R.  Copeland.  During 
this  period  I  had  the  delight  of  seeing  Gustavus 
Vaughn  Brooke  as  VirginiuSy  also  in  *  King  John  '  and 
as  Matthew  Elmore  in  the  almost  forgotten  play  of 

*  Love's  Sacrifice.'     I  was  told  that  Mr.  Brooke  was 
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in  his  decay,  but  he  has  lived  in  my  memory  as  the 
finest  and  most  satisfying  tragedian,  with  the  possible 
exceptions  of  Mr.  Forrest  in  some  parts  and  Edwin 
Booth  in  others,  that  I  have  ever  seen.  John  L.  Toole 
was  in  another  way  another  of  my  boyish  idols,  whilst 
I  fairly  worshiped  Frederick  Robson,  a  singular 
Edmund  Kean,  as  it  were,  of  comedy,  who  had  an 
equal  command  of  pathos  and  humor.'' 

In  1863  Mr.  Owen  was  sent  to  Montreal  to  estab- 
lish an  agency  for  his  brother-in-law  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Canada 
and  its  commerce ;  but  the  firm  to  which  he  was  ac- 
credited went  to  pieces  in  less  than  a  month,  and  the 
young  clerk,  being  too  proud  to  inform  his  friends  that 
he  was  almost  penniless  in  a  foreign  country,  tried  his 
hand  at  various  vocations.  For  a  time  he  was  in  the 
wholesale  hardware  business ;  then  he  was  the  dramatic 
critic  for  a  Montreal  paper;  next  he  studied  theology, 
intending  to  become  an  Episcopal  clergyman.  He 
gave  readings  before  temperance  societies,  his  ambi- 
tion being  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  clerical  education 
by  his  success  as  an  elocutionist  and  public  reader. 
But  he  could  not  quite  conquer  his  desire  to  become 
an  actor.  He  tried  giving  public  readings,  expecting 
the  support  of  the  lodges  and  societies  for  which  he 
had  read  gratuitously ;  but  finding  that  he  could  not 
rely  upon  such  work  to  carry  him  through  college,  he 
finally  determined  to  go  to  New  York,  where,  ac- 
cepting some  small  position  as  a  player,  he  could 
make  acting  his  life  work.  In  September,  1866,  he 
went  to  New  York,  where  the  dramatic  agencies  took 
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his  fees,  but  gave  him  no  engagements.  So  he  tem- 
porarily accepted  a  clerkship  at  a  small  salary.  By 
accident,  however,  he  soon  drifted  into  amateur  the- 
atricals. His  first  appearance  in  any  play  was  at  a 
matinee  on  February  22, 1867,  at  Budworth's  Minstrel 
Hall ,  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre.  The  play  was  "  London  Assurance,"  Mr. 
Owen  acting  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly y  while  Ben  Ring- 
gold, then  of  Wallack's  Theatre,  was  "  especially  en- 
gaged "  for  Charles  Courtly.  The  young  actor  rap- 
idly made  a  reputation  for  himself,  and  was  sought  for 
by  various  amateur  organizations,  on  one  occasion 
playing  with  Miss  Caroline  Hayes,  a  young  woman 
who  had  an  ambition  to  star,  and  whose  husband,  Mr. 
Shay,  a  theatrical  man,  was  willing  to  gratify  her. 
Miss  Hayes  took  a  fancy  to  the  novice,  so  Mr.  Shay 
engaged  him  to  support  her  on  a  starring  tour  through 
Ohio.  The  tour  opened  in  Salem,  Ohio,  on  Decem- 
ber 17, 1867,  Mr.  Owen  playing  Victor  Carringtoriy  the 
villain,  in  Watts  Phillips's  melodrama,  "  Nobody's 
Daughter,"  and  Sir  Matthew  ScraggSy  an  old-fash- 
ioned, peppery,  unctuous  old  man,  in  the  farce  of 
"  Sketches  in  India."  Another  actor  who  made  his 
professional  d^but  with  Mr.  Owen  that  night  was 
Robert  V.  Ferguson,  since  known  as  an  admirable 
eccentric  comedian. 

After  some  six  months  in  Ohio,  Mr.  Owen  returned 
to  New  York,  and  in  September,  1868,  was  engaged  at 
the  Griswold  Opera  House  in  Troy,  where  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  support  such  stars  as  Forrest,  Coul- 
dock,  J.  H.  Hackett,  Frank  Mayo,  Mrs.  Lander,  Mrs. 
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Wallack,  and  Mn.  Bowen.  Among  his  parts  that 
season  were  Sir  Hugh  Evam  in  ^'Merry  Wives  of 
Winds(nr/'  old  Desihappeiks  in  "^  The  Lady  of  Ly- 
ons," the  Physkian  in  ^'King  Lear,"  Graiia9ta  hn 
^Othello,"  and  the  Second  Gruwdigger  in  <* Ham- 
let" The  next  year  Mr.  Owen  toured  during  die 
summer  with  a  company  which  visited  the  smaller 
towns  of  Vermont  and  northern  New  York,  while  in 
the  fall  he  became  die  second  comedian  at  the  Variety 
Theatre  in  New  Orieans,  then  under  die  management 
of  William  R.  Eioyd.  During  this  season  he  met 
Josefdi  Jefferson  and  played  Cockles  in  ^  Rip  Van 
Winkle "  and  the  Khan  in  the  buriesque  of  '*  Ma- 
zeppa  "  with  Ae  great  comedian.  Among  odier  stars 
whom  he  supported  at  this  time  were  John  Brougham, 
John  E.  Owens,  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons,  and  Charlotte 
Thompson. 

The  next  few  years  of  Mr.  Owen's  career  found  him 
in  many  different  companies.  At  one  time  he  was  at 
the  Dramatic  Lyceum  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick ; 
later  he  was  at  the  Detroit  Opera  House,  Detroit; 
while  during  the  season  of  1871-72  he  was  at  the 
Globe  Theatre,  Boston,  in  a  notable  company  which 
included  William  E.  Sheridan,  George  C.  Boniface, 
F.  F.  Mackay,  Henry  F.  Daly,  Mrs.  Thomas  Barry, 
Josephine  Orton,  and  Ada  Gilman.  The  call-boy  was 
William  Seymour,  then  only  a  boy,  but  so  excellent 
and  thorough  in  all  his  duties  that  he  was  greatly  liked 
by  all  the  company.  Other  theatres  with  which  Mr. 
Owen  was  connected  at  this  period  were  the  Olympic 
Theatre,  New  York;  the  Brooklyn  Theatre;  the  Opera 
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House,  Pittsburg;  the  Euclid  Avenue  Opera  House, 
Cleveland;  and  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Montreal. 
While  in  Cleveland  a  company  was  sent  to  Hooley's 
Theatre,  Chicago,  to  support  Adelaide  Neilson  in 
"  Twelfth  Night,"  Eben  Plympton  playing  Sebiistian; 
Joseph  Whiting,  Jr.,  Malvolio ;  Henrietta  Vaders, 
Maria;  and  Mr.  Owen,  Aguecheek.  In  Montreal  Mr. 
Owen  played  Pistol  in  George  Rignold's  production 
of  "  Henry  V  " ;  in  Toronto  he  played  MiddUwick  in 
"  Our  Boys,"  Eccles  in  "  Caste,"  and  Sergeant  Jones  in 
"  Ours " ;  in  Cincinnati  he  acted  the  First  Grave- 
digger y  Launcelot  Gobbo^  and  De  Beringhen  in  support 
of  Edwin  Booth ;  and  later  opened  in  New  York  with 
that  great  actor  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  appearance 
at  Booth's  Theatre  since  he  had  relinquished  the 
ownership  and  management.  During  this  engage- 
ment Mr.  Owen  played  the  Fool  in  "  King  Lear  "  for 
the  first  time.  During  the  seasons  of  1878-79  and 
1879-80  he  was  with  Henry  E.  Abbey's  company, 
which  included  James  Lewis,  Agnes  Booth,  Mrs.  G. 
H.  Gilbert,  Miss  Sydney  Co  well,  Joseph  Whiting,  and 
Frank  Sanger.  The  following  season  he  supported 
Tommaso  Salvini  in  the  series  of  bilingual  plays  which 
were  presented  under  John  Stetson's  management; 
and  as  the  great  tragedian  played  only  four  nights  in 
the  week,  Mr.  Owen  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
show  his  ability  in  the  dramas  presented  on  the  *'  off 
nights." 

For  several  seasons  he  was  with  Modjeska,  playing 
such  parts  as  Touchstone,  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Cloten  in 
**  Cymbeline,"  Michonnetm  "  Adrienne  Lecouvreur," 
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and  Brigard  in  <'  Frou-FfoiL"  He  was  wftii  Mis. 
Thomas  Barry  and  William  Redmnnd  for  one  season 
in  ^  A  Midnif^t  Marriage,"  and  during  Ae  season  oi 
1885-86  was  the  chief  comedian  of  the  Bostcm 
Museum  stock  company.  He  was  the  i»incq>al 
comedian  of  Julia  Marlowe's  company  for  some  sea^ 
sons,  and  during  the  summer  of  1889  {dayed  Skpkano 
in  a  revival  of  <<  The  T^npest "  at  Monicker's  Thea- 
tre in  Chicago  for  seven  weeks,  with  Frank  Mor- 
daunt  as  JYasferv  and  Edmund  D.  Lyons  as  CaHkm. 
That  ML  he  supported  Marie  Wainwrij^t  as  Sir  Ibby 
Bekh  in  her  elaborate  production  of  ^'  Twelfth  Night,** 
widi  Barton  Hill  as  MalmUo  and  Percy  Brooke  as 
Ag9techuk,  He  remained  with  Miss  Wainwright  until 
the  end  of  the  following  season,  when  he  made  a  dis- 
tinct hit  as  JRfUr  Amos  Dtmn  in  the  amusing  fiuce 
q(**  Niobe,**  wi&  Carrie  Turner  in  the  name  part 

The  last  ten  years  of  Mr.  Owoi's  theatrical  life, 
briefly  summarized,  show  him  pla3ring  SirAnihany  Alh 
solute  with  Jefferson,  Florence,  Mrs.  Drew,  and  Viola 
Allen ;  supporting  Minnie  Seligman  and  her  husband, 
Robert  L.  Cutting,  in  a  dramatization  of  Savage's 
novel, "  My  Official  Wife  " ;  and  with  Augustin  Daly's 
company.  During  the  season  of  1895-96,  while  he 
was  with  Julia  Marlowe  and  Robert  Taber,  he  played 
Sir  John  Falstaff'm  "  King  Henry  IV."  That  sum- 
mer he  played  the  part  of  the  doughty  knight  in 
a  production  of  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  in  Kan- 
sas City,  while  that  winter  he  was  seen  as  Colonel 
Sapt  in  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  He  accompanied 
Augustin  Daly  on  the  English  provincial  tour  of  Miss 
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Ada  Rehan,  and  remained  with  him  after  his  return  to 
this  country,  continuing  in  his  company  imtil  the 
death  of  that  famous  manager.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  season  of  1889-1900  he  joined  Mrs.  Fiske  to  play 
Joseph  Sedley  in  her  production  of  "  Becky  Sharp," 
and  toward  the  close  of  the  season  appeared  as  Mr, 
Nangle  in  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  comedy  of  "The 
Maneuvers  of  Jane,"  under  the  management  of  Daniel 
Frohman. 

Minnie  Palmer  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  on 
March  31,  1857,  and  received  her  early  education  at 
the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Manhattanville, 
New  York.  After  several  years  of  travel  through  and 
residence  in  Europe  with  her  mother,  she  returned  to 
this  country  and  made  her  first  stage  appearance,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  statement,  at  Ford's  Opera  House, 
Baltimore,  as  Titania  in  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  Other  credible  authorities,  however,  assert 
that  her  d^but  was  made  in  September,  1876,  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  Brooklyn,  in  the  leading  r61e  of 
"  Kisses,"  a  made-to-order  play  by  A.  R.  Cazauran ; 
that  she  subsequently  repeated  that  part  in  other  large 
cities;  and  that  she  was  soon  withdrawn  from  the 
stage  by  her  mother  and  taken  to  Europe  for  a 
further  period  of  study  and  recreation.  In  January, 
1877,  she  reappeared  at  Booth's  Theatre,  New  York, 
as  little  Dorothy  in  Lawrence  Barrett's  production  of 
"  Daniel  Druce,"  and  shortly  afterward  was  engaged 
to  act  ingenue  roles  at  Henry  E.  Abbey's  Park  The- 
atre.    She  attracted  some  attention  as  Dot  in  "  The 


Cricket  on  the  Heanh,**  ilSmm  ^n^enm  in  ^  En- 
gaged,**  and  Belle  in  ^  RiakSy"  and  Aen  went  to  New 
Orieans  fos  the  especial  purpose  of  acting  Lamse  in 
^The  Two  Orphans,''  a  character  befisre  and  since 
made  memorable  by  Kate  Claxton.  In  1879,  her 
pecoliar  talents  having  been  properly  gaged,  she  was 
provided  widi  ^'Our  Boarding  School,"  which  was 
taken  to  New  Yoik  on  May  3,  i88a  After  two  sea- 
sons in  this  play,  it  was  laid  aside  in  favor  of  *^  My 
Sweetheart,"  and  in  that  play  Miss  Palmer  continued 
to  amuse  theatre-goers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
for  many  seasons. 

On  June  4, 1883,  she  made  her  d6but  in  the  British 
Isles  at  the  Frincesi^s  Tteatre  in  Glasgow,and  on  the 
following  Sqitember  17  appeared  in  London  ton  the 
first  time.  At  the  dose  of  her  British  engagement 
she  returned  to  America,  and  in  Ae  winter  of  1884-85 
made  a  tour  of  the  princq>al  cities  with  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  ''My  Sweetheart"  The  summer  of  1885 
found  her  again  in  Great  Britain,  and  while  there  she 
added  to  her  repertory  "  Pert  and  her  Stepmother," 
"  The  Little  Treasure,"  and  an  operetta  called  "  The 
Ring  and  the  Keeper,"  her  most  popular  play,  how- 
ever, still  being  "  My  Sweetheart."  After  brief  en- 
gagements in  the  American  theatres  she  returned  to 
England  in  the  summer  of  1886,  and  in  November  of 
that  year  began  a  tour  of  the  world  at  Melbourne. 
She  was  favorably  received  everywhere,  and  did  not 
return  home  until  August,  1887.  The  next  play  in 
which  she  appeared  was  "  My  Brother's  Sister."  In 
1888  she  was  again  in  England;  the  next  year  she 
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returned  to  this  country ;  and  since  then,  with  a  few 
brief  intermissions,  has  played  exclusively  in  the  pro- 
vincial theatres  of  Great  Britain.  In  March,  1899, 
she  came  again  to  New  York,  and  there  began  at 
Proctor's  Pleasure  Palace  a  short  tour  of  the  vaude- 
ville houses  in  a  one-act  piece  called  "  Rose  Pompon," 
a  play  in  which  she  appeared  in  England  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year. 

Eben  Plympton  was  bom  in  Boston,  February  7, 
1853.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city,  and  after 
combining  bookkeeping  with  amateur  acting  for  a 
while,  went  to  California  for  his  health.  Gaining  the 
acquaintance  of  Joseph  Proctor,  he  joined  that  actor's 
company,  made  his  professional  d^but  at  Sacramento, 
and  profited  by  the  opportunity  thereby  afforded  to 
act  a  variety  of  characters.  Successively  a  member 
of  the  stock  companies  at  the  California  Theatre,  and 
at  the  Park  Theatre  in  Brooklyn,  he  joined  the  famous 
organization  at  Wallack's,  and  remained  there  two 
seasons.  When  Kate  Field  made  her  d^but  at  Booth's 
Theatre  in  September,  1874,  Mr.  Plympton  supported 
her  as  Sir  Charles  Pomander  in  "  Masks  and  Faces." 
In  the  fall  of  1875,  during  Agnes  Ethel's  brief  return 
to  the  stage  at  the  Brooklyn  Theatre,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Shook  and  Palmer,  he  played  the  Comte 
de  Valreas  to  her  Gilberte  in  "  Frou-Frou,"  and  a  little 
later,  at  the  same  house,  acted  Tom  Dexter  in  "  The 
Overland  Route."  On  November  23,  1875,  he  was 
seen  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  as 
Andre  in  "  Rose  Michel,"  and  when  John  T.  Ray- 
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career,  acting  Armand  Duval,  Don  Qzsar  in  "  Donna 
Diana,"  Angela  in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  Bemdicky 
RomeOy  Leonatus  PosthumuSy  and  Orlando,  In  Janu- 
ary, 1 888,  he  temporarily  interrupted  his  tour  with 
Modjeska  by  playing  Philippe  Valnay  in  "  In  the 
Fashion,"  at  Wallack's  Theatre;  and  on  May  21  he 
was  the  Laertes  in  the  famous  Wallack  testimonial 
performance  of  "  Hamlet "  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  After  a  short  starring  tour  in  "  Belphegor," 
he  supported  Mary  Anderson  during  her  last  eleven 
weeks  on  the  stage  in  the  spring  of  1889. 

For  her  second  season  as  a  star,  1889-90,  Julia 
Marlowe  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  Mr.  Plymp- 
ton's  support  as  Orlando,  Ingomary  Romeo,  J^gmalion, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  In  the  spring  of  1890  he 
appeared  at  Wallack's  as  Gustave  in  an  adaptation  of 
"  Frangillon"  called  "  Clarisse;  or,  a  Wife's  Wit,"  and 
the  next  season  started  in  with  playing  Charles  Surface, 
DazzUy  Littleton  Coke  in  "Old  Heads  and  Young 
Hearts,"  Elliot  Grey  in  "Rosedale,"  Denis  Heron 
in  "  Lady  Bountiful,"  Jack  IVestivard  in  "  A  Sailor's 
Knot,"  and  other  characters  at  the  Boston  Museum. 

This  practically  closed  the  active  portion  of  Mr. 
Plympton's  career.  For  the  past  few  seasons  his  en- 
gagements have  been  occasional  and  brief,  for  he  has 
preferred  to  live  the  life  of  a  retired  professional  man 
unless  opportunities  were  wholly  to  his  liking.  On 
April  17,  1893,  he  played  the  name  part  in  Mary  E. 
Wilkins's  "  Giles  Corey,  Yeoman  "  at  Palmer's  Thea- 
tre, New  York,  and  since  then  he  has  appeared  for 
short  engagements  in  "  The  Cotton  King,"  "  Gossip," 
"  Old  Love  Letters,"  and  "  El  Gran  Galeoto." 


Europe,  returning  to  join  Lawrence  Barrett's  company 
for  a  part  of  the  ensuing  season.  The  opening  of  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre  on  February  4,  1880,  found 
Mr.  Plympton  as  Lord  Travars  in  "Hazel  Kirke," 
and  he  continued  to  fill  the  position  of  leading  actor 
at  that  house  for  two  seasons.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  of  1881-82  he  accompanied  Edwin  Booth  to 
London,  opening  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  on  June  26 
as  De  Mauprat  to  the  star's  Richelieu^  the  supporting 
company  being  otherwise  composed  of  English  actors. 
On  the  following  September  9,  at  Toole's  Theatre 
in  London,  he  played  Paul  Aubry  in  support  of  Fanny 
Davenport  in  "  Diane,"  an  English  version,  by  James 
Mortimer,  of  the  younger  Duraas's  "  Diane  de  Lys"; 
and  on  his  return  to  this  country  he  supported  Mr. 
Booth  in  the  American  theatres  throughout  the  season 
of  1883-84,  appearing  as  Edgar  in  "  King  Lear,"  De 
Mauprat^  Macduff^  Bassanioy  Laertes^  and  lago.  Mr. 
Plympton  played  Carol  Clandenning  in  "  In  Spite  of 
All"  when  Minnie  Maddern  began  her  engagement 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on  September  15, 1885,  but  re- 
signed his  position  in  the  latter  part  of  October  in  order 
to  join  Clara  Morris,  with  whom  he  played  Julian 
Gray  in  "  The  New  Magdalen,"  and  other  important 
roles.  On  June  14,  1886,  the  production  of  Mrs. 
Harry  Beckett's  "Jack"  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  in 
London  found  Mr.  Plympton  in  the  character  of  Jack 
Beamish,  a  part  which  he  also  played  when  that  piece 
was  first  performed  in  New  York,  at  Wallack's  Thea- 
tre, on  November  2, 1886.  As  leading  man  for  Mod- 
jeska  in  the  season  of  1887-88,  he  did  what  many 
consider  the  best  and  most  important  work  of  his 
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McKee  Rankin  was  bom  in  Canada  in  the  year 
1844,  and  in  his  early  days  on  the  stage  was  known 
as  Arthur  McKee  Rankin.  He  began  his  professional 
work  in  minor  r61es,  but  climbed  the  ladder  rapidly, 
and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty^five  had  acquired  con- 
siderable fame  as  a  leading  man  in  juvenile  charac- 
ters, and  as  a  star  in  heroic  r61es.  Going  to  Boston, 
he  became  leading  man  at  Selwyn's  Theatre  (later  the 
Globe),  and  while  there  he  was  married  to  Kitty 
Blanchard.  Shortly  afterward  they  began  a  series  of 
starring  tours  which  continued  twenty  years,  with  oc- 
casional interruptions  caused  by  their  membership  of 
several  stock  companies.  In  1874  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  famous  company  at  the  Union  Square 
Theatre,  and  took  part  in  the  original  production  of 
"The  Two  Orphans."  Mr.  Rankin  appeared  as 
Jacques  Frochardy  and  Mrs.  Rankin  as  Henriette^  with 
Kate  Claxton  as  Louise^  Charles  R.  Thome,  Jr.,  as 
the  Chevalier^  Stuart  Robson  as  PUard^  Marie  Wilkins 
as  Madame  Frochardy  and  Rose  Eytinge  as  the  Coun- 
tess, After  this  their  starring  tours  were  resumed,  "  The 
Two  Orphans  "  being  in  their  repertory,  and  in  1877, 
at  the  old  Broadway  (now  Daly's)  Theatre,  they 
brought  out  "  The  Danites,"  a  dramatization  by  P.  A. 
Fitzgerald  of  Joaquin  Miller's  "  The  First  Families  of 
the  Sierras."  In  this  play  they  toured  season  after 
season  with  unvarying  success.  In  the  spring  of  1880 
they  went  to  London,  and  on  April  26  of  that  year 
produced  "  The  Danites "  at  the  New  Sadler's  Wells 
Theatre,  with  Mr.  Rankin  as  Sandy  McGee,  Mrs. 
Rankin  as  Nancy  Williams  and  Billy  Piper ^  W.  E. 
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Sheridan  as  Charles  Godfrey^  E.  M.  Holland  as  Wil- 
liam Wise^  and  Cora  Tanner  as  Hilda  Brown,  "  Its 
reception  was  most  flattering,"  says  Mr.  Rankin.  "  In 
fact,  the  first  night  the  pit  was  so  demonstrative  and 
insisted  on  calling  the  company  so  many  times  before 
the  curtain  that  I  thought  the  applause  was  not  gen- 
uine, and  inquired  of  Mrs.  Bateman  if  they  were  not 
guying  us.  Every  member  of  my  supporting  com- 
pany was  an  American,  and  it  was  complete  in  this 
respect,  including  a  prompter.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  tempting  fate  in  London  was  the  fact 
that  Bret  Harte  was  in  the  height  of  his  success  at 
that  time,  and  his  books  had  made  a  decided  sen- 
sation. Moreover,  Joaquin  Miller,  who  wrote  the 
sketch  from  which  *  The  Danites '  was  taken,  was 
also  in  England,  and  being  lionized  by  the  society 
people." 

When  the  public  had  apparently  had  enough  of 
"The  Danites,"  Mr.  Rankin  produced,  in  1887,  "The 
Golden  Giant  Mine,"  a  melodrama  by  Clay  M. 
Greene,  with  but  small  success.  Since  then  he  has 
traveled  widely  through  the  world,  sometimes  at  the 
head  of  his  own  company,  and  at  others  as  a  member 
of  various  stock  organizations.  He  made  a  revival  of 
**  Macbeth  "  in  1888,  and  has  been  constantly  active 
in  the  revival  of  old  plays  and  the  production  of  new 
ones.  In  1895-96  he  produced  "The  Bachelor's 
Baby,"  by  Coyne  Fletcher,  and  during  the  summer 
of  1897  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  stock  com- 
pany at  the  Murray  Hill  Theatre  in  New  York.  The 
greater  part  of  his  time,  however,  during  the  past 
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decade,  has  been  spent  in  the  theatrical  centers  of  the 
far  western  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  McKee  Rankin,  known  during  the  earlier 
part  of  her  stage  career  as  Kitty  Blanchard,  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia  in  1847.  ^^^  father  was  Loring 
Blanchard  True,  at  one  time  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Bowdoin  College,  and  an  inventor  of  some  re- 
nown. Her  mother  was  a  native  of  Maine,  and  her 
father  dying  when  she  was  only  four  years  old,  it  is  to 
the  former  that  she  owes  her  youthful  training  and 
education.  At  the  age  of  ten  she  danced  in  public 
at  the  old  National  Theatre  in  Philadelphia,  and  for 
several  seasons  thereafter  her  services  were  in  constant 
demand  throughout  the  United  States.  In  1863  she 
had  her  first  speaking  part  as  Angelica  in  "  The  Se- 
cret," and  for  three  seasons  thereafter  played  singing 
and  soubrette  r61es  at  Wood's  Theatre  in  Louisville. 
In  1866  she  became  a  member  of  the  stock  company 
at  the  old  Continental  Theatre  in  Boston,  then  under 
the  management  of  Edward  L.  Davenport,  and  for 
several  years,  first  at  that  house  and  later  at  Selwyn's 
Theatre,  she  was  the  idol  of  Boston  playgoers.  She 
appeared  in  burlesque,  farce,  and  comedy,  playing 
such  rdles  as  Naomi  Ttghe  in  "  School,"  Polly  Eccles 
in  "  Caste,"  William  in  "  Black-Eyed  Susan,"  Dam- 
ley  in  "  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  and  Puck 
in  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  The  stock  com- 
pany at  Selwyn's  was  a  notable  one  in  that  day,  her 
William  in  "  Black-Eyed  Susan  "  being  played  to  the 
Susan  of  Mary  Cary  and  the   Captain  Cross  tree  ot 
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Stuart  Robson.  Among  the  other  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  company  were  Fred  Robinson,  Charles  R. 
Thome,  Jr.,  Charles  Vandenhoff,  Mrs.  Chanfrau,  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Barry.  McKee  Rankin  was  also  a  lead- 
ing actor  at  Selwyn's,  and  it  was  on  December  ii, 
1869,  that  he  married  the  pretty  and  idolized  Kitty 
Blanchard. 

Shortly  afterward  began  the  series  of  starring  tours 
which  made  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee  Ran- 
kin famous  thoughout  the  coimtry.  In  1874  Mrs. 
Rankin  was  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre  in  New 
York  for  a  brief  period,  taking  part  as  HenrietU  in  the 
memorable  production  of  "The  Two  Orphans," 
and  then,  after  several  other  ventures,  began  the  career 
of  "  The  Danites,"  which  was  produced  in  New  York 
at  the  Broadway  (now  Daly's)  Theatre  in  1877,  with 
Mr.  Rankin  as  Sandy  McGee^  Louis  Aldrich  as  the 
FarsoHy  and  Mrs.  Rankin  as  Billy  Piper  and  Nancy 
Williams.  The  subsequent  career  of  "  The  Danites  " 
is  noted  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  Mr.  Rankin. 
When  "  The  Danites "  ceased  to  please  the  public, 
**  The  Golden  Giant  Mine  "  was  produced  in  February, 
1887,  and  after  that  season  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rankin 
closed  their  joint  career.  For  several  years  Mrs.  Ran- 
kin disappeared  from  public  view,  reappearing  in  1892 
as  a  member  of  Charles  Frohman's  forces  in  "  The 
Junior  Partner,"  "  His  Wedding  Day,"  "  Sweet  Will," 
and  other  plays.  In  1894-95  she  acted  in  support  of 
Richard  Mansfield  as  Catherine  Fetkoffm  "Arms  and 
the  M.2Xi^^  Madame  de  Targy  in  "  A  Parisian  Romance," 
and  the  Duchess  of  Leamington  in  "  Beau  Brummel "; 
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the  following  season  she  supported  E.  M.  and  Joseph 
Holland  as  the  Duchess  of  Clayborough  in  "  A  Social 
Highwayman  "  and  Mrs,  Major  Buff  in  "  The  Man 
with  a  Past,"  and  since  then  she  has  accepted  only 
occasional  engagements. 

The  two  daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rankin  are 
both  prominent  on  the  stage,  the  elder,  Gladys,  being 
the  wife  of  Sidney  Drew.  The  younger,  Phyllis,  is 
well  known  in  musical  comedy. 

William  Redmund  is  a  native  of  London,  and  his 
first  attempts  as  a  professional  actor  were  made  as  a 
member  of  one  of  Sarah  Thome's  traveling  companies. 
After  playing  for  several  seasons  in  the  provinces  and 
at  the  Standard  Theatre  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don, he  was  engaged  to  act  leading  r61es  at  the 
famous  Princess's  Theatre  in  Oxford  Street,  where  he 
appeared  in  "  Drink,"  "  The  Streets  of  London,"  "  It 
is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,"  "  Branded,"  and  other 
popular  melodramas.  During  this  period  Edwin 
Booth  played  a  brief  engagement  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  and  had  the  support  of  Mr.  Redmimd  as 
Edmund  in  "  King  Lear,"  and  Galeotio  Manfredi  in 
"The  Fool's  Revenge."  Leaving  the  Princess's  in 
1 88 1,  he  acted  for  a  short  period  at  the  Olympic 
Theatre,  and  then  came  to  this  country  to  play  lead- 
ing rdles  at  the  Boston  Theatre  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Eugene  Tompkins.  Three  seasons  there 
found  him  acting  the  title  r61e  of  "  Michael  Stro- 
goff,"  Sir  Clement  HunHngford  in  "The  World," 
Wilfrid  Denver  in  "The  Silver  King,"  and  similar 
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characters.  At  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1884-85 
he  began  a  series  of  starring  tours  with  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Barry,  in  "Adolph  Challet,"  "Ren6," 
"  Herrainie,"  "  The  Midnight  Marriage,"  and  other 
melodramas,  and  for  six  years  they  found  themselves 
successful  and  popular.  For  three  seasons,  beginning 
with  1891-92,  he  supported  Alexander  Salvini  as 
J^vig  Charles  II  in  "  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan,"  as  Athos 
in  "The  Three  Guardsmen,"  as  Don  Salluste  in 
"  Ruy  Bias,"  as  Noirtier  in  "  Monte  Cristo,"  as  the 
Rabbi  in  "  L*Ami  Fritz,"  and  as  Alfio  in  "  Cavalleria 
Rusticana,"  and  then,  after  a  year  with  Augustin 
Daly's  company,  he  returned  to  Mr.  Salvini  to  play 
Laertes  in  "  Hamlet."  He  began  the  season  of  1897— 
98  with  Frederick  Warde,  and  finished  it  with  an 
engagement  of  twenty-one  weeks  at  the  head  of  the 
Imperial  Theatre  stock  company  in  St.  Louis. 

Roland  Reed  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  June  18, 
1852,  and  began  his  stage  life  in  early  childhood. 
His  father  was  an  attach^  of  the  time-honored  Walnut 
Street  Theatre  for  over  sixty  years,  and  the  boy  was 
naturally  made  use  of  in  plays  which  necessitated  the 
services  of  a  child.  He  was  carried  on  in  the  once 
popular  farce  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White,"  and  frequently 
in  his  boyhood  replaced  his  father  as  stage  door- 
keeper of  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre.  Then,  while 
attending  school,  he  accepted  an  offer  from  Mrs.  John 
Drew  to  become  call-boy  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre. 
At  this  house  he  soon  obtained  a  speaking  part,  and 
was  gradually  advanced  through  the  grades  of  promp- 
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ter,  utility  man,  second  low  comedian,  and  first  low 
comedian.  Mrs.  John  Drew  headed  the  company  as 
leading  actress  and  manager,  Stuart  Robson  was  the 
principal  comedian,  Louis  James  the  walking  gentle- 
man, McKee  Rankin  the  leading  man,  Lizzie  Creese 
the  first  leading  lady,  Fanny  Davenport  the  soubrette, 
and  Barton  Hill  the  stage  manager.  Mr.  Reed's  first 
appearance  as  low  comedian  was  in  support  of  Lotta 
in  a  part  made  vacant  by  the  sudden  illness  of  Robert 
H.  Craig.  Soon  afterward  he  went  back  to  the  Wal- 
nut Street  Theatre  to  alternate  low  comedy  r61es  with 
W.  H.  Chapman. 

After  engagements  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
New  Orleans  and  the  Olympic  Theatre  in  St.  Louis, 
Mr.  Reed  in  1872  became  a  member  of  the  company 
organized  by  Fanny  B.  Price  for  a  tour  of  the  country 
in  "  Lucretia  Borgia,"  "  The  Octoroon,"  and  other 
plays.  Lack  of  patronage  soon  stranded  the  organ- 
ization, and  the  Roland  Reed  Comedy  Company  was 
immediately  formed  to  obtain  funds  for  the  luckless 
actors,  who  played  in  Canada  for  a  time  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  no  better  off  than  when 
they  left  it.  Mr.  Reed  was  next  engaged  as  leading 
comedian  with  John  A.  Ellsler*s  company  at  Cleve- 
land. While  there  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Edward  L.  Davenport,  who  secured  him  to  act  lead- 
ing comedy  roles  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  Centennial  season.  At  the  end 
of  that  engagement  he  again  went  to  New  Orleans, 
and  after  a  short  season  there  left  for  McVicker's 
Theatre  in  Chicago,  where  he  played  leading  comedy 
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parts  for  two  seasons.  Among  his  characters  were 
£>r,  Ollapod  in  "  The  Poor  Gentleman,"  Dr,  Piangloss 
in  "  The  Heir-at-Law,"  Bob  Acres  in  "  The  Rivals," 
Lauruelot  Gobbo  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and 
the  First  Gravedigger  in  "  Hamlet." 

In  the  early  eighties  Mr.  Reed  again  tempted  fate 
as  a  star  at  Daly's  Theatre,  New  York,  in  a  play  called 
"  An  Arabian  Night."  After  playing  the  Jew  in  "  The 
World  "  for  a  short  period,  he  secured  Fred  Marsden's 
"  Cheek "  for  a  starring  tour,  and  was  so  successful 
that  he  shortly  afterward  brought  out  a  similar  piece 
by  the  same  author  entitled  "  Humbug."  On  the 
death  of  John  T.  Raymond  in  1887  he  became  the 
successor  of  that  actor  in  a  series  of  low  comedy  parts. 
He  took  "  The  Woman-Hater,"  which  had  been  writ- 
ten for  Mr.  Raymond  by  David  D.  Lloyd,  and  after 
making  it  the  leading  feature  of  his  repertory  for 
several  seasons  appeared  in  "  Lend  Me  Your  Wife," 
"The  Bridal  Trap,"  "The  Club  Friend,"  "Inno- 
cent as  a  Lamb,"  "  The  Politician  "  (a  revised  ver- 
sion of  "  For  Congress,"  a  popular  play  in  John  T. 
Raymond's  repertory),  "  The  Wrong  Mr.  Wright," 
"  A  Distinguished  Guest,"  "  His  Father's  Boy,"  and 
"  A  Modern  Crusoe."  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
season  of  1900-01,  Mr.  Reed  was  taken  seriously 
ill,  and  was  obliged  to  cancel  all  his  engagements.^ 

Ada  Rehan  was  born  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  and 
April  22,  i860,  is  generally  given  as  the  date  of  her 

1  While  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press,  Mr.  Reed 
died  in  New  York  City,  March  30,  190I. 


birth.  Her  professional  career  has  been  set  forth 
so  thoroughly  and  in  such  accessible  form  by  William 
Winter  and  others  that  only  a  brief  summary  will  be 
attempted  here.  Her  family  name  was  Crehan,  and 
she  was  brought  by  her  parents  to  the  United  States 
when  only  five  years  of  age.  She  passed  most  of  her 
childhood  and  received  her  schooling  in  Brooklyn,  and 
in  1873,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  made  her  first  appearance 
as  C/ara  in  "  Across  the  Continent."  She  appeared 
on  the  New  York  stage  a  few  months  later,  at  Wood's 
Museum  (now  Daly's  Theatre)  in  a  small  part  in 
"  Thoroughbred,"  and  during  the  next  two  years  she 
acted  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia 
under  the  management  of  Mrs.  John  Drew.  The 
following  season  she  was  at  Macauley's  Theatre  in 
Louisville ;  thence  she  went  to  Albany,  and  firom  Al- 
bany to  Baltimore,  acting  in  support  of  Edwin  Booth, 
Lawrence  Barrett,  John  McCullough,  Adelaide  Neilson, 
and  other  prominent  players.  She  appeared  success- 
fuUy  as  Ophelia^  Desdemona^  Olivia^  Cordelia^  and  Lady 
Anne  J  and  also  in  many  r61es  in  the  modem  drama. 

While  acting  Bianca  in  "  Katharine  and  Petruchio  " 
at  Albany  in  December,  1877,  she  first  came  to  the 
attention  of  Augustin  Daly,  and  later,  in  1879,  she 
was  again  and  more  prominently  brought  to  his  notice 
while  she  was  playing  Mary  Standish  in  his  own  play 
of  "  Pique  "  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  New  York. 
In  May  of  that  year  she  made  her  d^but  under  Mr. 
Daly's  management,  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  New 
York,  as  Big  Clemence  in  his  dramatization  of  Zola's 
"  L'Assommoir,"  and  in  the  next  September  she  be- 
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came  a  member  of  his  stock  company,  appearing  at 
Daly's  Theatre  for  the  first  time  on  September  17,  as 
JVe/fy  Beers  in  "  Love's  Young  Dream,"  and  continu- 
ing at  the  head  of  his  company  imtil  its  disbandment 
at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1898-99.  During  this 
period  she  played  a  wide  range  of  parts,  from  the  high- 
est Shaksperian  to  the  most  commonplace  character 
in  modem  farce,  and  she  played  them  all  with  a  skill, 
a  power,  and  a  versatility  which  placed  her  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  actresses.  Among  her  principal 
characters  as  leading  lady  of  Daly's  company  were 
Shakspere's  Rosalind^  Katharine^  Viola,  Helena  and 
Miranda,  Lady  TeazU,  Letitia  Hardy  in  "  The  Belle's 
Stratagem,"  Peggy  Thrift  in  "The  Country  Giri," 
Oriana  in  "The  Inconstant,"  Nancy  Brasher  in 
"  Nancy  &  Co.,"  Vera  in  "  The  Last  Word,"  Niobe  in 
"A  Night  Off,"  Val  Osprey  in  "The  RaUroad  of 
Love,"  and  Etna  in  "  The  Great  Unknown." 

Miss  Rehan  retired  from  the  stage  for  a  year  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Daly's  death,  making  her  reappearance  in 
December,  1900,  in  the  title  character  of  Paul  Kes- 
ter's  "  Sweet  Nell  of  Old  Drury,"  a  play  which,  under 
the  title  of  "  Nell  Gwynne,"  was  produced  by  Rhea 
in  1895. 

Kate  Reignolds  was  bom  in  England,  of  German 
ancestry,  and  received  her  early  education  at  a  school 
near  London.  While  but  a  child  she  was  brought  to 
this  country  by  her  mother,  and  at  John  Rice's  thea- 
tre in  Chicago  made  her  first  appearance  in  a  small 
part  in  the  then  popular  "  Cinderella,"  wherein  her 
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mother  also  was  cast  for  a  singing  rdle  far  below  the 
scope  of  her  talents.  "  For  the  sake  of  encourage- 
ment to  others,"  wrote  Kate  Reignolds  in  her  "  Yes- 
terdays with  Actors,"  "  let  me  say  that  my  novitiate 
was  an  utter  failure,  most  awkward,  unpromising  and 
uninspired.  Any  success  I  afterward  met  followed 
as  hopeless  a  year  or  two  of  unremitting  eflfort  and 
struggles  as  ever  human  being  spent.  Only  duty, 
affection  and  necessity  held  me  up,  my  one  comfort 
the  being  speedily  enabled,  with  my  most  generous 
and  devoted  sister's  help,  to  release  our  mother  from  a 
thoroughly  uncongenial  occupation."  After  the  first 
early  struggles  and  discouragements,  her  rise  was 
rapid,  and  coming  finally  to  New  York,  she  made  her 
first  appearance  there  as  Virginia  to  the  Firginius  of 
Edwin  Forrest.  This  was  a  mere  introductory  appeal 
to  the  New  York  public,  due  to  Mr.  Forrest's  desire 
to  give  the  aspirant  a  chance  to  [satisfy  her  ambition. 
It  resulted  in  an  immediate  engagement  for  a  summer 
season  in  New  York,  and  later  in  the  opportunity  to 
play  leading  rdles  at  William  E.  Burton's  Chambers 
Street  Theatre.  In  John  Brougham's  revival  of  "  King 
John  "  she  was  as  Prince  Arthur  a  member  of  a  nota- 
ble cast  which  included  E.  L.  Davenport  in  the  title 
character,  William  Wheatley  as  Fauiconbridge,  and 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Davenport  as  Constance,  Two  weeks  of 
steadily  diminishing  receipts  necessitated  a  change  of 
bill,  "King  John"  being  followed  first  by  "The  Pi- 
rates of  the  Mississippi "  and  later  by  "  Tom  and  Jerry 
in  New  York,"  in  both  of  which  Miss  Reignolds  had 
leading  parts.     She  was  at  Laura  Keene's  Theatre  for 
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a  brief  period  during  its  early  days,  and  then,  under 
the  management  of  Ben  De  Bar,  in  St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans,  acting  in  those  cities  with  Matilda 
Heron,  Mrs.  John  Wood,  Jean  Davenport  Lander, 
James  E.  Murdoch,  James  H.  Hackett,  and  other 
distinguished  players. 

While  acting  in  St.  Louis,  Miss  Reignolds  declined 
an  offer  from  Barry  Sullivan  to  become  leading  lady 
of  his  company  during  a  tour  of  the  entire  English- 
speaking  world,  but  accepted  an  offer  to  join  the 
stock  company  at  the  Boston  Museum,  then  under 
the  management  of  E.  F.  Keach.  Her  career  at  that 
house  began  in  i860,  and  continued  five  years,  dur- 
ing which  she  played  Desdemofta^  Juliet^  Lydia  Lan- 
guish, LetiHa  Hardy  in  "  The  Belle's  Stratagem,"  Lady 
Gay  Spanker,  Etnilie  de  Lesparre  in  "  The  Corsican 
Brothers,"  Peg  Woffington,  Eily  O'Connor,  Jeanie 
Deans,  and  other  characters  in  the  Boucicault  plays 
without  which  no  theatrical  season  was  then  com- 
plete. Thereafter  she  starred  throughout  the  country 
in  an  extensive  repertory  comprising  Shakspere,  the 
old  English  comedies,  "  Griffith  Gaunt,"  "  Marie  An- 
toinette," "  Armadale,"  "  Miss  G  wilt,"  *' Richelieu  at 
Sixteen,"  "Nobody's  Daughter,"  "A  Conjugal 
Lesson,"  and  "  Delicate  Ground."  During  this  pe- 
riod, in  the  year  1868,  she  went  to  England,  and 
appeared  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  in  London,  and  in 
the  leading  houses  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
An  injury  caused  by  a  fall  while  playing  at  the 
theatre  in  Exeter  cut  short  her  British  tour  and  re- 
sulted in  an  immediate  return  to  the  United  States. 
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For  several  seasons  thereafter  she  continued  to  star 
at  the  head  of  her  own  company,  gradually  with- 
drawing from  active  professional  work.  She  took 
no  formal  farewell  of  the  stage,  and  has  been  for 
many  years  prominent  as  a  public  reader  and  as 
an  instructor  in  the  art  of  acting.  In  recent  years 
she  paid  a  professional  visit  to  London,  gaining  a 
wide  reputation  for  her  reading  of  Ibsen's  "An 
Enemy  of  the  People "  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre. 
She  has  been  instrumental  in  introducing  Ibsen, 
Sudermann,  Echegeray,  and  other  modem  dramatists 
to  the  American  public,  and  she  has  published  a  num- 
ber of  entertaining  volumes  of  reminiscences  and 
selections  from  dramatic  authors.  In  private  life  she 
is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Erving  Winslow  of  Boston,  in 
which  city  she  has  made  her  home  for  many  years. 

George  Riddle  was  bom  in  Charlestown,  Massa- 
chusetts, September  22,  1853,  and  comes  of  a  family 
renowned  in  the  theatrical  annals  of  America.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Field,  his  uncle  and  aimt,  were 
leading  players  in  the  South  during  the  mid-part  of 
the  century,  and  their  daughter  Kate,  although  better 
known  as  author  and  journalist,  was  for  some  years 
a  successfiil  aspirant  for  stage  honors.  Another 
aunt,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  was  a  brilliant  actress  who 
in  her  prime  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  women 
on  the  American  stage.  George  Riddle  went  through 
the  customary  round  of  amateur  theatricals  in  his 
youth,  and,  while  a  student  at  the  Chauncy  Hall 
School  in  Boston,  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the  elocu- 
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tionary  demonstrations.  In  1870  he  entered  Harvard 
College,  and  although  not  a  member  of  any  of  the 
dramatic  clubs,  he  took  several  prizes  for  reading  and 
elocution.  He  was  the  odist  of  his  class,  and  while 
at  Harvard  practically  began  a  public  career  by  giv- 
ing readings  both  in  Cambridge  and  Boston.  Upon 
leaving  college  he  began  a  series  of  public  readings 
under  the  Redpath  management,  opening  at  the 
Meionaon  in  Boston  in  October,  1874.  He  was 
greeted  warmly  by  the  press  and  the  public,  and  was 
so  enthusiastically  encouraged  to  continue  his  public 
career  that  he  made  his  d^but  as  an  actor  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  on  December  24.  The  program  includ- 
ed the  balcony  scene  from  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  with 
Mr.  Riddle  as  Romeo  and  Miss  Lizzie  de  Lozia 
Wood  as  Juliet^  the  closet  scene  from  "  Hamlet,"  and 
a  short  play  entitled  "  A  Morning  Call."  Mr.  Riddle 
did  not  take  part  in  the  last-mentioned  selections, 
except  to  read  the  few  words  spoken  off  stage  by  the 
Ghost  of  Hamlet's  father. 

On  January  30,  1875,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  Mr. 
Riddle  played  Romeo  to  the  Juliet  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
Barry,  and  two  months  later  he  was  seen  as  Titus 
to  the  Brutus  of  Edwin  Booth.  Shortly  after,  he 
gave  readings  in  New  York,  and  was  then  engaged 
as  walking  gentleman  for  the  Boston  Museum  stock 
company.  An  extract  from  his  diary,  under  date  of 
April  15,  1875,  is  especially  interesting  in  the  light 
of  future  events :  "  I  met  Richard  Mansfield  as  I 
was  coming  down  the  Museum  steps.  He  said 
he  wished   he   could   get  such    a   good   chance.     I 
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wonder  if  Dick  Mansfield  wants  to  go  on  the 
stage.  At  the  Parker  House  I  met  another  fellow 
who  said  he  envied  me  my  Museum  engagement  — 
N.  C.  Goodwin,  who,  I  hear,  is  a  marvelous  mimic." 
Mr.  Riddle  began  his  engagement  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum on  August  24,  1875,  as  Captain  Dudley  Smooth 
in  Bulwer's  "  Money."  One  season  at  the  Boston 
Museum,  in  the  course  of  which  he  played  Dolly 
Spanker^  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite^  Falkland  in  "  The 
Rivals,"  Roderigo  in  "  Othello,"  Francois  in  "  Riche- 
lieu," Richard  Hare  in  "  East  Lynne,"  Don  Piedro  in 
"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  J/dr^^^/w  in  "  Macbeth," 
Horatio  in  "  Hamlet,"  and  General  Warren  in  "  Paul 
Revere,"  was  followed  by  an  engagement  as  leading 
juvenile  with  a  Montreal  stock  company,  and  then  by 
a  season  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  1878  he  became  instructor  in  elocution 
at  Harvard  College,  and  while  there  took  the  title 
rdle  in  the  famous  performances  of  "CEdipus"  at 
Sanders  Theatre  and  in  the  later  professional  per- 
formances at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  Boston  and  else- 
where. 

After  completing  his  "  OEdipus  "  tour  in  1882,  Mr. 
Riddle  joined  the  ranks  of  the  professional  readers, 
appearing  only  in  occasional  dramatic  performances. 
In  1887  came  the  disastrous  production  of  Edgar 
Fawcett's  play,  "The  Earl,"  at  the  HoUis  Street  The- 
atre in  Boston,  and  since  then  he  has  been  content  to 
rest  upon  his  youthful  laurels  as  an  actor,  and  to  please 
the  public  with  an  occasional  taste  of  his  quality  as  a 
reader. 
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Benjamin  T.  Ringgold  was  bom  in  New  York 
City  in  1835.  ^^s  father,  who  was  a  government 
officer  in  the  War  of  181 2,  was  of  Dutch  descent,  his 
mother  of  French  ancestry,  and  his  grandfather,  Jean 
Remmey,  was  the  famous  astronomer  whose  collec- 
tion of  scientific  instruments  was  purchased  by  the 
city  of  New  York  for  preservation.  At  the  age  of  ten 
he  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  stage  fever.  He 
had  been  taken  to  see  the  first  exhibition  of  American 
Indians  at  Bamum's  lecture-room  on  the  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Ann  Street,  afterward  the  site  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Building,  and  resolved  not  only  to 
become  an  actor  and  play  Indian  chiefs  but  to  write 
a  drama  about  the  Sioux,  the  Choctaws,  and  the 
Cherokees.  At  fourteen  his  hopes  were  realized,  for 
he  met  Theodore  Catlin,  an  artist,  nephew  of  Catlin, 
the  famous  painter  whose  Indian  portraits  adom  the 
walls  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington. 
Catlin  taught  the  lad  how  to  make  Indian  costumes 
from  chamois-skins,  with  chicken  feathers  and  eagle 
plumes  for  his  war  bonnet.  The  boy  wrote  his  Indian 
drama,  and  from  the  same  artist  learned  how  to  paint 
scenery,  and  turned  out  a  wood  scene,  a  rocky  pass, 
and  a  kitchen.  His  theatre  was  an  outhouse  on  his 
father's  premises,  and  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood 
furnished  the  audience.  On  the  night  of  his  d6but 
as  an  actor  and  dramatist  the  house  was  packed  at 
two-  and  three-cent  rates  and  the  total  receipts  were 
forty-five  cents.  For  footlights  he  had  tallow  can- 
dles stuck  into  hollowed-out  turnips,  and  an  accordion 
furnished  the  orchestra.     The  play  was  a  success  up 
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to  the  end  of  the  second  act,  when  an  explosion  of 
powder  which  was  used  to  blow  up  a  wall  came  near 
sending  both  actors  and  theatre  skyward.  The  boy 
was  warned  never  to  essay  such  a  performance  again, 
but  this  only  caused  him  to  nurse  his  ambition  in  se- 
cret, and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  joined  an  amateur 
society  known  as  the  Brooklyn  Dramatic  Academy, 
and  a  little  later,  on  September  i8, 1854,  made  his  first 
professional  appearance  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre 
on  Broadway  opposite  Bond  Street.  His  first  part 
was  that  of  a  servant  in  livery,  his  salary  being  five 
dollars  a  week.  Willard  and  Eytinge  were  the  mana- 
gers, Julia  Dean  was  the  star,  and  the  leading  man 
Edward  Eddy.  Others  in  the  company  were  Grattan 
Dawson,  George  Andrews,  Louis  Mestayer,  W.  R. 
Floyd,  George  Skerrett,  Melinda  Jones,  wife  of  the 
Count  Johannes,  and  Laura  Lonsdale.  Among  others 
whom  he  met  at  that  time  was  a  novice  even  more 
ingenuous  than  himself,  who  wore  a  plain  cotton  gown, 
but  had  a  certain  delicate,  even  fragile  beauty,  with 
soulful  eyes  and  a  low,  sweet  voice — Mary  Devlin,  who 
married  Edwin  Booth  a  few  years  later. 

Mr.  Willard  gave  up  his  lease  of  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre  the  following  January,  and  assumed  the  man- 
agement of  the  Howard  Athenaeum  in  Boston.  He 
took  Mary  Devlin,  Floyd,  and  Ringgold  along  with 
him.  At  that  time  Mr.  Floyd's  wardrobe  consisted 
of  one  pair  of  red  tights  and  a  mustache,  and  Mr. 
Ringgold's  consisted  of  a  pair  of  russet  boots,  a  pair 
of  blue  tights,  and  a  pair  of  sandals.  Edward  Eddy 
afterward  joined  the  company  as  a  star,  and  during 
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his  engagement  the  young  actor  had  an  unfortunate 
experience  with  him.  In  speaking  of  the  matter  Mr. 
Ringgold  once  said:  "I  was  playing  with  Eddy  in 
*  The  Robbers,*  when  I  made  him  the  victim  of  my 
youthful  impetuosity.  My  part  was  a  small  one,  and 
my  lines  were  few ;  but  they  were  important,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  they  could  n't  be  delivered  too 
soon.  My  lines  were  practically  the  cue  for  Charles 
De  Moor's  death,  and  I  fumed  at  the  wings  to  think 
that  I  was  restrained  from  rushing  on  by  such  a  mere 
mechanical  device  as  a  cue.  The  prompter  left  his 
post  in  an  evil  moment,  and  then  nothing  could  re- 
strain me.  On  I  bounded,  and  fairly  shook  the  house 
as  I  roared  out:  'Now  yield  thee,  Moor!'  Eddy 
muttered  something  to  which  I  paid  no  attention,  and 
as  he  would  n't  yield  I  ordered  the  supers  to  fire,  and 
they  did.  Charles  De  Moor  fell  dead  with  his  boots 
on,  and  the  curtain  dropped  amid  shouts  of  derision. 
For  a  moment  or  so  I  wished  Eddy  had  really  been 
killed.  Of  course  I  dismissed  the  homicidal  thought  im- 
mediately, but  soon  realized  that  all  was  not  well  with 
me.  The  compass  of  Mr.  Eddy's  voice  was  never  so 
great  as  when  he  clutched  and  shook  me;  and  the 
unforgetable  pathos  of  his  tones  was  never  so  deep  as 
when,  after  getting  over  his  fury,  he  seized  the  prompt- 
book, and  showed  me  that  I  had  cut  him  out  of  three 
whole  pages,  and  caused  him  to  die  a  sudden  and 
ignominious  death  instead  of  the  lingering  and  digni- 
fied demise  for  which  he  was  famous  all  over  the 
United  States." 

In  the  summer  of  1855  the  young  player  went  to 
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Montreal  in  John  Buckland's  company  at  a  salary  of 
eight  dollars  a  week,  which  was  afterward  raised  be- 
cause he  took  care  of  the  wardrobe,  which  consisted 
of  two  trunks  of  costumes.  The  wardrobe-keeper's 
duties  were  to  allow  the  actors  to  help  themselves, 
and  after  the  show  was  over  to  return  the  costumes  to 
the  trunks.  That  fall  he  went  to  the  Broadway  Thea- 
tre, New  York,  then  situated  at  the  comer  of  Anthony, 
now  Worth,  Street.  Here  he  first  met  William  Rufus 
Blake,  and  was  convinced  by  his  acting  that  that 
player  deserved  the  extraordinary  popularity  which 
he  enjoyed.  During  the  season  the  heavy  man  left 
the  company,  and  Mr.  Ringgold  had  to  fill  his  place, 
making  his  first  appearance  in  such  r61es  by  acting  the 
viUain  in  "  Heme  the  Hunter."  From  the  Broadway 
he  went  to  Laura  Keene's  Theatre,  afterward  known 
as  the  Olympic,  situated  on  Broadway  between  Hous- 
ton and  Bleecker  Streets.  Later  he  went  to  Rochester, 
where  he  met  Henry  Grattan  Plunkett,  the  actor  and 
dramatist,  and  the  next  season  visited  the  South  and 
played  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  under  the  management 
of  Kunkeland  Moxley.  This  season  everybody  was 
reading  "  David  Copperfield,"  and  Mr.  Ringgold 
played  the  name  part  in  the  first  dramatization  of  the 
novel  brought  out  on  the  American  stage.  Such  ver- 
satility was  required  of  an  actor  in  those  days  that  he 
was  called  on  to  play  HarUquin  in  the  Christmas  pan- 
tomime, where  his  early  gymnastic  training  enabled 
him  to  make  a  hit  by  leaping  to  the  top  of  a  pyramid 
of  five  men.  It  was  during  this  season  that  he  met  a 
young  man  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  charm,  and 
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ever  since,  acting  Zor^f  Wildbrooke  in  "  The  Ragged 
Earl,"  Squire  Kerrigan  in  "  The  Last  of  the  Rohans," 
and  Andy  in  "  The  Rebel." 

James  Booth  Roberts  was  bom  in  Newcastle,  Del- 
aware, September  27, 1818.  The  name  of  Roberts  has 
been  borne  by  two  distinguished  actors  on  the  Ameri- 
can stage.  The  elder  James  Roberts  was  a  Scotch- 
man who  came  to  this  country  in  his  youth;  after  a 
brief  career  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
cities  in  stock  companies  and  in  support  of  prominent 
stars,  he  died  in  Charleston  in  1833.  The  younger 
is  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  a  once  famous  trage- 
dian who  has  been  living  in  contented  retirement  for 
nearly  a  generation  as  a  teacher  of  elocution.  Fre- 
quent passing  reference  to  the  elder  Roberts  may 
be  found  in  Ireland's  "  Life  of  Mrs.  Duff"  and  other 
stage  biographies,  but  the  material  out  of  which  to 
form  a  sketch  of  the  younger  is  very  meager.  James 
Booth  Roberts  was  educated  at  the  academy  in  his 
native  town  of  Newcastle,  and  was  early  seized  with 
a  desire  for  the  stage.  Before  reaching  his  eighteenth 
year  he  made  energetic  attempts  to  become  an  actor, 
and  in  1836  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  engagement  at 
the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia.  There, 
on  January  18,  he  made  his  first  appearance  on  any 
stage  in  the  brief  though  responsible  r61e  of  Richmond 
to  the  Richard  III  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth.  Eleven 
years  elapsed  before  he  made  himself  prominently 
known  to  the  New  York  public.  On  February  22, 
1847,  he  played  Richard  III  at  the  Chatham  Thea- 
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tre,  and  on  succeeding  evenings  appeared  in  a  classic 
repertory  which  included  Sir  Edward  Mortimer ,  The 
Stranger^  lagOy  Hamlet^  and  Macbeth,  His  success 
was  marked  enough  to  warrant  a  return  engagement, 
in  which  he  added  Romeo,  Shylock^  Jaffier^  St.  Pierre, 
and  Rolla  to  his  repertory. 

Mr.  Roberts's  position  was  henceforth  secure.  He 
toured  through  the  country  as  a  star,  and  in  the  early 
fifties  went  to  England  and  played  a  London  engage- 
ment at  Drury  Lane  in  "  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts,"  "  King  Lear,"  and  "  King  Richard  III."  On 
his  return  home,  after  playing  through  the  smaller 
cities  of  Great  Britain,  he  reappeared  in  New  York  at 
Burton's  Theatre,  on  September  15, 1857,  as  Sir  Giles 
Overreach,  the  critic  of  the  "  Tribune  "  asserting  that 
no  such  Sir  Giles  had  been  seen  since  the  time  of  the 
elder  Booth.  Somewhat  later  he  returned  to  London 
for  a  second  season,  appearing  at  the  Lyceum  Thea- 
tre. Mr.  Roberts  is  the  author  of  an  English  version 
of  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  which  was  produced  in  Philadel- 
phia with  himself  in  the  character  of  Mephistopheles, 
In  the  season  of  1866-67  ^^  starred  in  "  Faust  and 
Marguerite,"  "The  Iron  Chest,"  "The  Corsican 
Brothers,"  and  "  King  Richard  III,"  and  since  then 
his  public  appearances  have  been  only  occasional. 
He  is  now  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  teaching  of  elocution  and  dramatic  art. 

Agnes  Robertson  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  De- 
cember 29,  1833,  and  became  an  actress  several  years 
before  she  was  out  of  her  teens.    She  made  her  first 
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London  appearance  in  "The  Wife's  Secret"  at  the 
famous  old  Princess's  Theatre  in  Oxford  Street,  then 
under  the  management  of  Charles  Kean,  and  during 
the  years  1851-53  she  acted  many  conspicuous  parts 
at  that  house.  Among  the  many  plays  in  which 
she  appeared  were  Tom  Taylor's  "  Our  Clerks,"  the 
same  author's  "  Wittikind  and  his  Brother,"  and  in  the 
original  production  of  "The  Corsican  Brothers;" 
she  also  acted  Margaret  in  Dion  Boucicault's  "  The 
Prima  Donna,"  Nerissa  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
Hero  in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  and  Ophelia, 
She  was  also  prominent  in  Planch6's  burlesques  and 
extravaganzas  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  In  1853  she 
became  the  wife  of  Dion  Boucicault,  and  soon  there- 
after came  to  this  country,  making  her  American  d6but 
on  October  22  of  that  year,  at  Burton's  Theatre,  New 
York,  in  her  husband's  popular  play, "  The  Young  Ac- 
tress." Although  unknown  and  unheralded,  she  cap- 
tured the  immediate  favor  of  all  classes  of  theatre- 
goers, and  for  three  months  she  was  the  reigning  talk  of 
New  York.  "  The  Young  Actress,"  it  should  be  re- 
membered, required  that  Miss  Robertson  should  act  no 
less  than  seven  characters.  At  the  Boston  Museum, 
whither  she  went  in  January,  1854,  her  engagement 
was  prolonged  for  two  months,  and  seats  were  con- 
stantly at  a  premium.  She  played  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  amid  a  constantly  increasing  enthusi- 
asm, and  was  provided  by  Mr.  Boucicault  with  one 
play  after  another  which  maintained  her  popularity  at 
its  starting-point.  In  i860  she  returned  to  London, 
and  on  September  10  appeared  at  the  Adelphi  Thea- 
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ire  zsEiiy  O' Connor  m  "The  Colleen  Bawn,"  which 
her  husband  had  dramatized  from  Gerald  Griffin's 
novel,  "The  Collegians."  Mr.  Boucicault  played 
Myles  na  Coppaleen,  A  writer  who  saw  Agnes  Rob- 
ertson at  that  time  says  that  "  half  the  success  of  the 
play  was  made  by  the  intense  pathos  and  innocence 
of  £ify  O' Connor y  with  her  pretty  little  figure,  well- 
molded  head,  smooth,  dark  hair,  plaintive  expres- 
sion, short  Irish  petticoats,  trim  ankles,  and  sweet 
singing."  "The  Colleen  Bawn"  ran  three  hundred 
and  sixty  nights  at  the  Adelphi,  and  was  succeeded  on 
November  i8,  1861,  by  "The  Octoroon,"  with  Miss 
Robertson  as  Zoe.  Until  1866,  when  she  returned  to 
America,  she  appeared  almost  continuously  on  the 
London  stage  in  her  husband's  plays,  acting  succes- 
sively the  title  r61e  in  "  The  Dubhn  Boy,"  Jessie  Brown 
in  "  The  Relief  of  Lucknow  "  (at  Drury  Lane),  Bob 
Nettles  in  "  To  Parents  and  Guardians,"  Jeanie  Deans 
in  "  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  Arrah  Meelish  in 
"  Arrah-na-Pogue,"  and  Jane  L^aroyd  in  "  The  Long 
Strike."  After  an  extended  engagement  in  this  coun- 
try, she  again  returned  to  London,  where  she  re- 
mained a  favorite  for  many  years.  On  September  4, 
1875,  "The  Shaughraun"  was  first  played  at  Drury 
Lane,  with  Agnes  Robertson  as  Moya,  In  the 
eighties  she  made  an  American  tour  in  Bartley  Camp- 
bell's "  My  Geraldine,"  and  during  the  past  decade 
she  has  accepted  only  desultory  engagements  on  the 
London  stage.  She  appeared  at  the  Strand  Theatre 
in  December,  1893,  in  "Beauty's  Toils,"  at  the 
Adelphi  in   March,  1894,  as  Mrs,  Dray  son  ^  in  "The 
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Cotton    King,"  and   in    1896,  as  Mn.   Cregan,  i; 
Bpectacu]ar  revival  of  "  The  Colleen  Bawn." 

Frederic  Robinson  was  bora  in  London,  July  aa, 
1832.  After  making  preliminary  studies  for  the  bar, 
he  relinquished  all  ambitions  in  that  direction  for  the 
allurements  of  the  stage,  toward  which  he  had  been 
drawn  since  his  early  youth.  He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  York  in  1849,  and  a  few  months  later 
went  to  Liverpool  and  Edinburgh,  playing  walking 
gentleman  at  the  theatre  in  the  latter  city  until  July, 
1857.  In  that  year  his  London  dSbut  was  made  at 
Sadler's  Wells,  then  under  the  distinguished  manage- 
ment of  Samuel  Phelps.  While  there  he  look  part  in 
the  Shaksperian  revivals  for  which  that  house  was 
noted,  acting,  among  many  other  characters,  Finrisel 
in  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  Prince  Hal  in  ■'  King  Henry 
IV,"  lago^  Romeo,  and  King  Henry  VIII.  In  the  fall 
of  1859  he  played  with  Phelps's  company  in  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  and  other  Continental  cities,  and  in  i86z, 
after  playing  Romeo,  OtheUo,  lago,  and  Mercutio  with 
Walter  Montgomery  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  he 
began  a  two  seasons'  engagement  at  Druiy  Lane. 
During  this  period  he  also  acted  at  the  theatre  in 
Plymouth,  as  a  stock  star  in  "The  Ticket-of- Leave 
Man"  and  "Lagadere,"  and  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre  in  London. 

In  1865  Mr.  Robinson  came  to  this  country  in 
response  to  a  flattering  offer  from  Lester  Wallack,  and 
made  his  d^but  at  Wallack's  Theatre  on  December 
I  ath  as  SirBentard HarUigh  in  "  Dreams  of  Delusion," 
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and  as  the  Marquis  of  Frontenac  in  "  A  Wonderful 
Woman."  In  June  of  the  following  year  he  played 
starring  engagements  in  Washington  and  Canadian 
cities,  and  then  went  to  Selwyn's  Theatre  in  Boston  as 
leading  man  of  the  newly  organized  stock  company. 
He  opened  there  on  October  28,  1866,  and  remained 
three  seasons,  playing  such  characters  as  Daniel  Peg- 
gotty,  Farmer  Allen  in  "  Dora,"  Doricourt  in  "  The 
Belle's  Stratagem,"  and  Hugh  Charlcote  in  "  Ours." 
In  the  fall  of  1870  he  supported  Janauschek  in  ro- 
mantic drama  and  tragedy,  and  thereafter  for  a  period 
he  played  successively  in  support  of  Jane  Coombs 
and  Lawrence  Barrett. 

The  next  few  years  found  Mr.  Robinson  succes- 
sively at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  at  Wallack's 
Theatre,  in  support  of  Edwin  Booth,  and  with  Joseph 
Jefferson  as  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  in  "The  Rivals." 
On  April  i,  1878,  he  played  Count  Orloff  at  Wal- 
lack's Theatre  in  the  first  American  performance  of 
"  Diplomacy."  He  remained  with  Mr.  Jefferson  four 
seasons,  and  on  April  13,  1885,  became  a  member  of 
A.  M.  Palmer's  Madison  Square  Theatre  Company, 
his  most  notable  work  with  that  organization  being 
the  title  r61e  of  "  Jim  the  Penman."  He  also  ap- 
peared as  Mr.  Seabrook  in  "  Captain  Swift,"  Colonel 
Tavenor  in  "  Aunt  Jack,"  the  abbd  Dubois  in  "  The 
Broken  Seal,"  the  Lord  of  Astolat  in  "  Elaine,"  and 
Marcus  Latimer  in  "  Heart  of  Hearts."  After  ten 
years*  service  with  Mr.  Palmer  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  acted  for  a  short  time  with  Henry  Irving 
before  retiring  from  the  stage. 
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May  Robson  is  of  English  birth  and  came  to  this 
country  when  a  child.  In  1884  she  made  her  first 
attempt  as  an  actress  by  playing  a  small  part  in 
"  Called  Back,"  and  for  several  seasons  thereafter  was 
a  member  of  A.  M.  Palmer's  Madison  Square  com- 
pany. She  played  Llanyd  in  the  production  of 
"  Elaine  "  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1889  was  cast  as  Mrs.  Leyburn  in  William 
Gillette's  dramatic  version  of  "Robert  Elsmere."  After 
playing  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  she  joined  Charles  Froh- 
man's  forces,  and  under  his  management  has  created 
many  eccentric  characters,  beginning  with  Kitty  in 
"  Gloriana,"  and  including,  during  her  successive  sea- 
sons as  leading  comedy  actress  of  the  Lyceum  and 
Empire  Theatre  stock  companies,  Madame  Pontcarr^ 
in  "  Americans  Abroad,"  Craper  in  "  Liberty  Hall," 
Mrs,  Wheedles  in  "The  CouncUor's  Wife,"  Charlie 
Wishanger  in  "  The  Masqueraders,"  Mrs.  Emptage  in 
"  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt,"  Potilette  in  "  The  Con- 
querors," Madame  Benoit  in  "  Bohemia,"  Mrs.  VoJdns 
in  "  Lord  and  Lady  Algy,"  Bundy  in  "  Gudgeons  "  and 
Miss  Prism  in  '*  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest." 
While  still  a  member  of  the  Empire  company,  she  was 
occasionally  placed  by  Mr.  Frohman  in  some  of  his 
other  productions,  and  in  that  capacity  was  cast  as 
Penelope  Aus/ifi  in  "  The  Fatal  Card  "  (1894-95),  and 
as  the  dumb  woman  in  "  Never  Again  "  (1896-97).  In 
1 899- 1 900  she  was  a  member  of  the  clever  company 
playing  at  Weber  and  Fields's  Music  Hall  in  New 
York,  appearing  in  several  of  the  most  successful  bur- 
lesques at  that  house,  and  in  1900-01  she  was  one  of 
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Daniel  Frohman's  players  at  Daly's  Theatre,  making 
an  especial  hit  as  Zekiah,  the  Cockney  servant  in 
"  Lady  Huntworth's  Experiment." 

Stuart  Robson  was  bom  in  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
March  4,  1838,  the  son  of  a  country  lawyer  who  early 
determined  to  devote  young  Stuart  to  the  Methodist 
ministry.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old  the  family 
removed  to  Baltimore,  and  the  boy  was  thus  brought 
by  chance  into  intimacy  with  Edwin  Booth,  John 
Sleeper  Clarke,  and  other  stage-struck  youths  who 
spent  their  spare  time  in  getting  up  amateur  theatrical 
performances.  After  serving  as  a  page  in  the  Thirti- 
eth and  Thirty-first  Congresses,  he  determined  that  the 
stage  should  be  his  goal  in  life,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  permission  from  John  E.  Owens  to 
go  on  with  a  lot  of  boys  in  "  A  Glance  at  New  York." 
Persistent  application  soon  won  him  a  speaking  part, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  play  Horace  Courtney  in  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  as  It  Is,"  a  play  written  by  Professor 
Hewitt  as  an  attempt  to  answer  Mrs.  Stowe's  famous 
indictment  of  slavery. 

It  did  not  take  the  young  actor  long  to  discover 
that  serious  r61es  were  not  in  his  line,  and  that  he  must 
give  up  his  ambition  to  become  a  tragedian.  In  1853 
and  1854  he  played  desultory  engagements  in  small 
comedy  parts,  and  in  the  summer  of  1855  acted  util- 
ity and  comedy  r61es  at  the  Varieties  Theatre  in  Wash- 
ington. In  September  of  that  year  he  secured  his  first 
regular  engagement,  as  second  low  comedian  at  the 
Troy  Museum.     In  the  spring  of  1856  John  G.  Cart- 
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litch  engaged  him  as  leading  comedian  of  a  company 
which  he  took  over  what  was  then  known  as  the  West- 
em  circuit.  He  then  returned  to  Baltimore,  and  ap- 
peared with  William  E.  Burton  in  "  Twelfth  Night." 
Baltimore  playgoers  seemed  to  take  kindly  to  his  ef- 
forts to  amuse  them,  and  so  John  T.  Ford  engaged 
him  for  the  company  at  the  HoUiday  Street  Theatre, 
where  he  remained  three  seasons.  From  i860  to  1862 
he  played  in  Richmond,  St.  Louis,  Washington,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  other  cities;  for  the  season  of  1862-63  he 
was  at  Laura  Keene's  Theatre  in  Washington,  and 
after  that  spent  three  years  as  a  member  of  Mrs.  John 
Drew's  company  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre  in  Phila- 
delphia. Thence  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  and  from 
1868  to  1870  was  at  Selwyn's  (later  the  Globe)  The- 
atre in  Boston. 

Mr.  Robson's  "  first  attempt  to  illumine  the  histri- 
onic heavens  as  a  lone  star,"  as  he  himself  once  ex- 
pressed it,  was  as  a  policeman  in  "  Law  in  New  York." 
The  venture  failed  to  increase  his  bank  account,  and 
he  accordingly  fell  back  into  the  ranks  as  a  member  of 
A.  M.  Palmer's  famous  stock  company  at  the  Union 
Square  Theatre,  where  he  remained  three  seasons.  He 
made  so  marked  a  sensation  there  as  Hecfor  in  "  Led 
Astray  '*  that  Dion  Boucicault  took  him  to  England 
for  the  London  production  of  that  play  in  1874.  Two 
years  later  he  starred  unsuccessfully  with  Charles  T. 
Parsloe  in  "  The  Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar,"  and  the 
next  year  began  his  association  with  William  H. 
Crane  which  continued  until  1889.  Of  the  beginning 
of  that  partnership,  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Ameri- 
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can  theatrical  annals,  Mr.  Robson  once  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account :  "  Early  in  1877  Crane  and  I  were 
engaged  for  the  original  cast  of  '  Our  Boarding- 
House.*  By  some  misunderstanding  we  were  both 
cast  to  play  the  part  of  Gillypod,  At  first  we  were  both 
inclined  to  insist  on  our  full  rights  under  the  terms  of 
the  contract.  Previous  to  that  engagement  we  were  but 
slightiy  acquainted  with  each  other.  When  we  met 
to  talk  the  matter  over  I  took  a  great  fancy  to  Crane, 
and  told  him  frankly  that  if  I  had  known  he  had  been 
engaged  for  the  part  I  would  not  for  any  considera- 
tion have  interfered  with  his  wishes,  and  Crane  kept 
up  his  end  in  the  love  feast.  The  upshot  was  that 
Crane  played  Elevator  and  I  played  Gillypod^  and  we 
both  made  hits.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  a  part- 
nership which  lasted  over  ten  years.  During  that 
time  we  appeared,  among  other  plays,  in  '  Forbidden 
Fruit,'  *  Our  Bachelors,*  and  '  Sharps  and  Flats.' 
For  two  seasons  we  were  exceptionally  successful  as  the 
two  Dromios,  On  the  road  we  also  appeared  in  reviv- 
als of  *  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  *  and  *  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer.*  **  The  separation  of  the  two  stars,  which 
came  in  the  spring  of  1889  after  an  exceptionally  suc- 
cessful season  with  "  The  Henrietta,**  took  place  be- 
cause they  thought  they  could  draw  equally  large 
audiences  in  single  harness,  and  thus  make  more 
money.     The  result  proved  that  they  were  right. 

After  the  separation,  Mr.  Robson  appeared  succes- 
sively in  "  Government  Acceptance,**  "  Is  Marriage  a 
Failure?**  "  An  Arrant  Knave  '*  (a  blank- verse  play  by 
Steele  Mackaye)  "Truthful  James,**  "Mrs.  Ponder- 
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bury's  Past,"  «  The  Jucklins,"  "  The  Meddler,"  and 
"  Oliver  Goldsmith."  He  also  revived  "  A  Comedy 
of  Errors,"  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  "  Married 
Life." 

Mr.  Robson  is  an  eccentric  comedian  and  depends 
almost  exclusively  for  his  effects  upon  his  comic  per- 
sonality and  a  curious  voice  which  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed as  "  the  Robson  squeak."  His  Dromio  gave 
gave  him  rank  as  an  excellent  comedian.  In  the 
famous  Robson-Crane  revival  of  "  A  Comedy  of 
Errors"  Mr.  Crane  imitated  him  to  perfection,  and 
the  result  was  a  droll  duo  of  characters  which  gave 
the  old  comedy  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Edwin  Milton  Royle  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton, 
and  after  stud)dng  at  Edinburgh  University,  in  the 
season  of  1887-88  he  became  a  member  of  Booth 
and  Barrett's  company,  playing  Tubal  in  "  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  Cinna  in  "  Julius  Caesar,"  Guilden- 
stem  in  "  Hamlet,"  and  the  Bleeding  Sergeant  in 
"  Macbeth."  The  following  season,  in  support  of 
Louis  James  and  Marie  Wainwright,  he  appeared  as 
Cassio,  Horatio,  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  Don  Fiedro 
in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  Caius  Claudius 
in  **  Virginius,"  and  Gottfried  in  W.  S.  Gilbert's 
"  Gretchen."  In  the  spring  of  1890  he  played  Baron 
von  Kellar  in  "A  Drop  of  Poison"  during  Mary 
Shaw's  brief  starring  tour,  and  in  1892  he  produced 
at  the  Standard  Theatre  in  New  York  a  play  of  his 
own  entitled  "  Friends."  In  company  with  his  wife, 
Selena  Fetter  Royle,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  the 
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fall  of  1892,  he  continued  a  series  of  several  seasons' 
tours  in  this  play.  In  1895-96  he  brought  out  "  Mex- 
ico," which  was  later  rewritten  and  performed  with 
some  success  under  the  title  of  "  Captain  Impudence." 
In  the  spring  of  1898  it  was  cut  down  to  one  act,  and 
as  played  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royle,  assisted  by  a  small 
company,  became  very  popular  in  the  leading  first- 
class  vaudeville  houses.  Their  success  was  so  marked 
that  they  have  remained  in  the  front  rank  of  vaude- 
ville performers,  producing,  in  addition  to  "  Captain 
Impudence,"  two  other  plays  of  Mr.  Royle's  work- 
manship, entitled  "  Miss  Wallett  of  Wall  Street "  and 
"  The  Highball  Family." 

Selena  Fetter  Royle  is  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
and  under  her  maiden  name  of  Selena  Fetter  became 
prominent  in  the  Southern  theatres  as  the  heroines  ot 
"  Love's  Sacrifice,"  James  Sheridan  Knowles's  "  The 
Wife,"  Otway's  "  Isabella ;  or,  the  Fatal  Marriage," 
and  similar  plays.  When  Bronson  Howard's  "  The 
Henrietta"  was  produced  at  the  Union  Square 
Theatre,  New  York,  on  September  26,  1887,  by 
Stuart  Robson  and  William  H.  Crane,  Miss  Fetter 
was  engaged  to  play  Mrs.  Opdyke^  and  continued  in 
that  character  with  such  success  that  a  starring  tour 
was  immediately  projected  for  her.  During  the  sea- 
son of  1888-89  sbe  starred  in  "The  Tigress,"  drama- 
tized by  Ramsay  Morris  from  his  novel  entitled 
"  Crucify  Her."  Since  1892  she  has  been  the  leading 
member  of  her  husband's  company,  playing  succes- 
sively Margiurite  Otto  in  "  Friends,"  the  Senorita  in 
40 
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"  Captain  Impudence,"  and  the  principal  female  pai 
in  hiB  vaudeville  sketches. 

Annie   Russell,  bom  in   Liverpool,  England,  ' 
1869,  began  her  proressional  career  when  only  eigld 
years  old.     Accepted  by  Rose  Eytinge  to   play  1 
child's  part  in  "  Miss  Multon  "  during  an  engagewiei 
in  Montreal,  she  proved  so  capable  that  her  substi 
quent  advancement  was  only  hindered  by  her  extremal 
youth.     During  the  juvenile  "  Pinafore  "  craze  she  v 
first  in  the  chorus  of  that  opera,  later  played  and  sang  J 
the  rfile  of  Josephine,  and  then  returned  to  the  di*-  | 
matic  stage  as  little  MeenU  in  Robert  McWade's  pro- 
duction of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle."    "  When  I  was  begin-  ■ 
ning  to  grow  too  tall  for  children's  parts,  I  went  to  the  "I 
West  Indies  with  McDowell's  Repertory  Company," 
said  Miss   Russell  in  an  interview  once.     "  I  reallj^ 
went  to  take  care  of  my  little  brother,  who  was  plaj^ 
ing  children,  but  I  myself  played  a  great  many  pai 
from  boys  to  old  women,  and  it  was  really  a  splendi 
experience  for  me.     I  was  very  happy  in  the  West  In- 
dies, even  if  my  salary  was  so  very  small  that  I  made 
my  own  and  my  brother's  clothes,  and  had  to  work 
very    hard.     We   presented   a   different   play   almost 
every  night.    '  Pinafore '  was  very  popular  in  Kings- 
ton, and  it  actually  had  a  run  of  four  nights.     That 
was  unprecedented.    There  were  not  enough  theatre- 
goers in  the  town  to  fill  the  theatre  for  two  nights,  and 
the  same  people  were  in  attendance  for  the  four  nights 
of '  Pinafore's '  run." 

After  seven  months  in  the  West  Indies,  Miss  RusseU 
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returned  to  New  York,  and  in  the  fall  of  1882  was 
engaged  to  appear  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  in 
the  title  r61e  of  "  Esmeralda."  Her  popularity  dates 
from  her  immediate  success  in  that  play,  and  hence- 
forth she  was  everywhere  certain  of  popular  and  criti- 
cal approval.  After  playing  in  "Pique,"  "Moths," 
and  "  Hazel  Kirke  "  on  the  road,  she  returned  to  Mr. 
Palmer's  company,  appearing  through  several  succes- 
sive seasons  in  "  Our  Society,"  "  Partners,"  "  Sealed 
Instructions,"  "Captain  Swift,"  "Broken  Hearts," 
and "  Elaine."  During  the  season  of  1890-91  her 
health  broke  down,  and  for  several  years  she  was 
obliged  to  seek  rest  away  from  the  stage.  During  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  she  traveled  in  Europe,  and 
in  1894  returned  to  this  country  to  appear  in  the  lead- 
ing r61e  of  Sydney  Grundy's  "The  New  Woman." 
During  the  season  of  1895-96  she  was  leading  lady  in 
support  of  Nat  Goodwin,  appearing  as  /^u/A  in  "  Am- 
bition "  and  Ada  Ingot  in  "  David  Garrick  " ;  and  during 
a  portion  of  the  following  season  she  was  very  success- 
ful as  the  heroine  of  Bret  Harte's  "  Sue."  In  the 
spring  of  1897  she  acted  Betty  Fondacre  in  Madeleine 
Lucette  Ryley's  farce  "  The  Mysterious  Mr.  Bugle  " ; 
during  the  early  part  of  1897-98  she  appeared  with  Sol 
Smith  Russell  as  Sylvia  in  "A  Bachelor's  Romance"; 
and  in  November  she  created  the  leading  r61e  in 
Joseph  Arthur's  "  The  Salt  of  the  Earth,"  the  play 
which  later  became  known  as  "  Lost  River."  In 
June,  1898,  she  played  a  London  engagement  at  the 
Garrick  Theatre  in  "  Sue,"  and  in  the  following  Oc- 
tober returned  to  America  to  begin  her  memorable 
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staning  tour  in  the  English  version  of  Henri  Lave- 
dan's  ''Catherine,"  supported  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Le 
Moyne,  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  Frank  Worthing,  and  Joseph 
Holland.  In  1899-1900  she  played  the  title  part  of 
Jerome  EL  Jerome's  ''  Miss  Hobbs,"  and  the  follow- 
ing season  she  devoted  exdusivdy  to  the  Aituess 
Angela  in  '^  A  Royal  Family." 

Sol  Smith  Russell  was  bom  in  the  little  Missouri 
town  of  Brunswick,  on  June  15,  1848.  His  fisither 
was  a  storekeeper  who  never  entered  a  theatre  until 
after  his  son  became  an  actor;  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Cincinnati  music-teacher.  Both  were 
prominent  in  religious  afihirs,  but  the  boy  was  never- 
thdess  christened  in  honor  of  his  mother's  brother-in- 
law,  Sol  Smith,  the  fiamous  Western  actor  and  mana- 
ger. After  passing  his  early  boyhood  in  and  about 
St  Louis,  his  parents  removed  to  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
where  he  became  the  leading  spirit  in  a  company  of 
boys  organized  to  give  barn-storming  minstrel  shows 
and  variety  performances.  "  My  very  earliest  recol- 
lections of  my  connection  with  the  stage,"  he  said 
once  in  an  interview,  ^  "  are  the  production  of  '  The 
Savage  of  the  Rocks  of  Borneo '  in  a  cellar.  I  had 
seen  the  play  at  the  St.  Louis  Theatre,  and  attempted 
a  reproduction  in  this  underground  playhouse;  but,  to 
our  misfortune,  the  boy  who  was  to  act  the  part  of  the 
persecuted  Indian  got  into  a  row  with  the  boy  who 
played  the  White  Maiden,  the  result  being  that  this 
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first  episode  in  my  theatrical  career  came  to  a  sudden 
termination." 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Mr.  Russell  made  sev- 
eral imsuccessful  efforts  to  enlist  as  a  drummer-boy, 
and  at  last,  despairing  of  an  opportunity  to  serve  his 
country,  he  jumped  at  a  chance  to  join  a  minstrel 
troupe  which  found  itself  lacking  a  member  while  in 
Jacksonville.  Although  barely  fourteen  years  of  age 
— it  was  in  1862 — he  made  his  first  public  appearance 
at  the  Defiance  Theatre  in  Cairo,  Illinois,  receiving  the 
munificent  salary  of  six  dollars  a  week.  "  For  this  sal- 
ary," says  Mr.  Russell,  "  I  sang  between  the  acts  and 
plays,  and  drummed  in  the  orchestra.  I  had  for  a  bed 
the  stage  lounge,  and  considered  myself  lucky  to  have 
even  so  good  a  bed  as  that.  The  manager  of  the 
theatre,  Mr.  Holland,  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  his 
kindness  at  this  time  was  especially  marked;  he  took 
me  to  his  own  home  to  live,  and  gave  me  firee  access 
to  his  excellent  theatrical  library,  and  during  such 
spare  time  as  I  had  I  read."  His  first  acting  was  as  a 
negro  girl  in  a  melodrama  called  "The  Hidden 
Hand,"  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  engagements 
at  the  National  Theatre  in  Cincinnati,  at  Deagle's 
Theatre  in  St.  Louis,  with  a  vaudeville  company  in 
Milwaukee,  and  at  Chadwick's  Theatre  in  Chicago.  In 
1863  he  joined  the  Peak  Family  as  a  singer,  and 
after  remaining  in  that  position  for  a  short  period,  he 
became,  in  the  season  of  1864-65,  the  second  co- 
median at  the  theatre  in  Nashville,  supporting  Helen 
Western,  Laura  Keene,  Frank  Drew,  Maggie  Mit- 
chell, and  other  stars  who  visited  that  place  from  time 
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to  time.  Ben  De  Bar's  Opera  House  in  St.  Louis  was 
his  next  haven;  there  he  played  with  Mark  Smith, 
Charles  Dillon,  Lawrence  Barrett,  and  otheis.  After 
various  ups  and  downs  in  Leavenworth,  St.  Joseph, 
and  other  Western  towns,  he  joined  the  Peak  and  Ber- 
ger  families,  and  it  was  while  with  them  that  he  first 
became  known  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United 
Stales.  He  soon  became  widely  popular  as  an  imper- 
sonator of  eccentric  women,  for  his  imitations  of 
John  B.  Gough  and  others,  and  by  his  dialect  reci- 
tations.  In  1867  he  joined  the  stock  company  at  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia,  and  during 
the  three  following  years  he  toured  through  New 
England  and  elsewhere  in  a  monologue  entertain- 
ment In  1871  he  was  at  Lina  Edwin's  Theatre  in 
New  York,  and  in  1874  he  appeared  for  twenty-six 
weeks  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  in  New  York,  and 
nineteen  weeks  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum  in  Boston. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1874-75  he  joined 
Augiuitin  Daly's  company  at  the  Fifth  ylvenue  Thea- 
tre in  New  York,  making  his  first  appearance  at  that 
house  on  August  25,  as  Mr.  Feabody  in  "  What  Could 
She  Do  ?  or,  Jealousy,"  His  other  characters  with 
Mr.  Daly  that  season  included  Hip  in  "  The  School 
for  Scandal,"  and  Colander  in  "  Masks  and  Faces." 

The  ensuing  seasons  were  mainly  spent  by  Mr. 
Russell  in  lyceum  work  in  the  West  and  elsewhere, 
and  in  1880  he  made  his  d^but  as  a  dramatic  star 
in  "  Edgewood  Folks,"  a  sketchy  play  which  allowed 
him  to  give  full  rein  to  his  versatile  talents  as  a  mimic 
and  all-around  entertainer.     The  season  opened  in 
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Buffalo,  and  continued  for  thirty-eight  weeks  with  only 
a  fair  amount  of  success.  Five  years  with  "  Edge- 
wood  Folks,"  however,  brought  him  both  fame  and 
fortune.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  was  engaged 
for  a  season  at  the  Boston  Museum,  assuming  many 
of  the  r61es  William  Warren  had  been  wont  to  play, 
and  then  he  resumed  his  career  as  a  star.  In  1886 
"  Felix  McKusick "  was  the  leading  feature  of  his 
repertory,  and  since  then  he  has  passed  scarcely  a 
season  without  adding  new  plays  to  his  list.  In  1887 
he  produced  "Pa,"  in  1888-89  "Bewitched,"  by 
Edward  E.  Kidder,  and  in  1889-90  the  same 
author's  "  A  Poor  Relation  "  gave  him  an  especially 
congenial  and  popular  r61e.  In  1890  an  old  play  by 
Dion  Boucicault,  rewritten  under  the  title  of  "The 
Tale  of  a  Coat,"  was  produced  in  New  York  at 
Daly's  Theatre  with  no  success  whatever.  Then  fol- 
lowed "  Peaceful  Valley  "  and  "  April  Weather,"  and 
in  the  season  of  1894-95  a  revival  of  "The  Heir-at- 
Law,"  with  Mr.  Russell  as  Z>r,  Pangloss,  In  1896- 
1897  he  brought  out  "A  Bachelor's  Romance,"  by 
Martha  Morton,  and  in  1897-98  he  attempted  an 
extensive  series  of  revivals,  appearing  himself  as  To- 
bias Shortcut  in  "  The  Spitfire,"  Bob  Acres  in  "  The 
Rivals,"  Petruchio  in  "  Katherine  and  Petruchio,"  and 
Mr.  Valentine  in  "  Mr.  Valentine's  Christmas."  In 
the  season  of  1898-99  he  produced  "  Uncle  Dick," 
by  Martha  Morton,  and,  the  following  year,  while 
acting  the  title  role  in  Charles  Klein's  "  The  Honor- 
able John  Grigsby,"  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
stage  on  account  of  ill  health.     Since  then  he  has 
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been  living  in  retirement,  the  characters  in  which  he 
won  popularity  being  intrusted  to  the  capable  hands 
of  Frank  J.  Keenan. 

Mr.  Russell's  home  for  a  considerable  period  was 
in  Minneapolis;  his  summer  home  is  on  the  shores  of 
Buzzard's  Bay  in  Massachusetts.  His  ?nfe  is  a 
daughter  of  William  T.  Adams,  known  the  woiid  over 
as  the  author  of  the  Oliver  Optic  books  for  boys. 

Mary  Sanders  was  bom  in  Boston,  but  in  early 
childhood  was  taken  to  Chicago  by  her  parents. 
There  she  was  educated  and  grew  into  young  woman- 
hood, her  fondness  for  the  stage  dating  from  the  6bjs 
when  she  was  relied  upon  by  her  school-teachers  and 
schoolmates  to  take  a  leading  part  in  recitations  and 
like  entertainments.  Immediately  after  her  gradua- 
tion she  went  to  New  York,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Lyceum  School  of  Actmg,  numbering  among 
her  associates  there  several  pupils  who  have  since  risen 
to  prominence  in  the  theatrical  world.  Among  them 
were  Robert  Taber,  George  Fawcett,  Emma  Sheridan, 
and  Alice  Fischer.  For  the  instruction  received  at 
this  school  from  Steele  Mackaye,  Franklin  H.  Sargent, 
and  others,  Miss  Sanders  never  hesitates  to  acknow- 
ledge a  warm  debt  of  gratitude.  Her  first  part  on  the 
professional  stage  was  that  of  a  Breton  peasant  girl  in 
Steele  Mackaye's  "  Dakolar,"  at  the  opening  of  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York,  in  1885.  Then,  after  a 
barn-storming  tour  through  New  York  State,  she  ap- 
peared with  Helen  Dauvray  in  "  One  of  Our  Girls," 
and  after  that  she  played  soubrette  r61es  with  Effie 
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Ellsler  in  a  repertory  which  included  "Camille," 
"  Frou-Frou,"  "  Woman  against  Woman,"  and  "  The 
Daughter  of  the  Nile."  For  two  seasons  thereafter 
Miss  Sanders  played  Agnes  Ralston  with  a  touring 
company  in  "  Jim  the  Penman,"  and  upon  completing 
this  tour,  she  retired  temporarily  from  the  stage. 
For  a  brief  period  she  appeared  with  E.  S.  Willard, 
and  then  for  several  seasons  she  was  only  occasionaUy 
before  the  public. 

In  the  summer  of  1893  she  returned  permanently 
to  the  stage,  and  for  four  consecutive  summer  seasons 
appeared  at  the  National  Theatre  in  Washington.  In 
the  fall  of  1894  she  created  the  soubrette  r61e  in  "  The 
Great  Brooklyn  Handicap,"  and  later  in  the  same  sea- 
son created  Kitfy  in  "  His  Wife's  Father,"  in  support 
of  William  H.  Crane.  A  short  period  during  the  sea- 
son of  1895-96  was  spent  in  Richard  Mansfield's  com- 
pany, and  in  May,  1897,  she  became  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  stock  company  at  the  Castle 
Square  Theatre,  appearing  at  that  house  continuously 
in  juvenile  and  soubrette  r61es  until  the  fall  of  1899. 
She  then  began  a  brief  and  unsuccessful  starring  tour 
in  the  title  r61es  of  "  Little  Nell  and  the  Marchioness," 
and  during  the  season  of  1900-01  she  played  in  Joseph 
Arthur's  melodrama,  "  Lost  River." 

William  Seymour  was  bom  in  New  York  City, 
December  19,  1855.  His  father,  James  Seymour,  was 
a  popular  Irish  comedian,  and  his  mother  a  well- 
known  actress.  His  first  experience  with  the  profes- 
sion dates  from  the  year  1857,  when,  at  the  age  of  less 
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than  two  years,  he  was  carried  on  the  stage  of  the 
Varieties  Theatre,  New  Orieans,  in  the  anns  of  his 
mother,  who  was  playing  the  part  of  Dame  Beanstalk 
in  the  old-time  drama  of  "The  Rent- Day."  His  next 
public  appearance  was  made  the  following  year  at  the 
same  playhouse,  when  he  floated  across  the  stage  on 
a  cake  of  ice  in  a  performance  of  the  once  popular 
melodrama  "The  Sea  of  Ice."  But  the  year  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  his  theatrical  career  is  1862, 
when,  still  at  the  Varieties  Theatre  in  New  Orleans, 
he  appeared  in  a  speaking  part  in  the  old  farce,  "  To 
Parents  and  Guardians,"  and  as  the  Duke  of  York  to 
the  Richard  III  of  Lawrence  Barrett.  He  remained 
in  New  Orleans  until  the  close  of  the  war,  pla>Tng 
children's  characters  in  support  of  all  the  prominent 
actors  of  that  time  —  among  whom  were  Edwin 
Booth,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Edwin 
Adams,  John  E,  Owens,  F.  S,  Chanfrau,  Ben  De  Bar, 
Matilda  Heron,  Lucille  Western,  Madame  Celeste, 
Charlotte  Thompson,  and  Charlotte  Cushman,  In  the 
summer  of  1S69  he  came  to  New  Vork,  and  was  the 
call-boy  at  Booth's  Theatre  for  two  seasons,  acting 
during  that  time  the  Player  Queen  in  Edwin  Booth's 
great  revival  of "  Hamlet," -^v7«/imj  in  "Richelieu," 
and  many  other  parts,  notably  the  boy  Hendrkk  io 
"  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  with  Joseph  Jefferson  for  a  run  of 
14.9  consecutive  performances.  In  1S71  he  became  a 
member  of  the  stock  company  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
in  Boston  under  W.  R.  Floyd,  among  the  most  no- 
table events  in  his  entire  career  being  a  Tuesday  even- 
ing, April  2, 1872,  when  he  played  Frattfois  to  For- 
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rest's  Richelieu,  the  final  performance  of  the  great 
actor.  After  one  season  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  he 
went  to  St.  John's ;  thence  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
became  stage  director  of  the  Varieties  Theatre  under 
the  management  of  Lawrence  Barrett,  thus  entering 
upon  the  labors  of  a  stage  director  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen. He  remained  with  Mr.  Barrett  until  the  fall 
of  1875,  acting  as  manager,  advance  agent,  stage  di- 
rector, and  principal  support  during  these  seasons  — 
and  also  directing  the  Shaksperian  revivals  of  "  Julius 
Caesar "  and  "  King  Lear "  at  Booth's  Theatre  for 
Jarrett  and  Palmer.  In  1875  Mr.  Seymour  became 
the  stage  manager  of  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  and 
was  with  Mr.  Palmer  there  for  two  seasons,  during 
which  he  acted  with  Lester  Wallack  at  his  own  the- 
atre, and  in  many  of  the  famous  Union  Square  produc- 
tions. In  June,  1877,  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  un- 
der engagement  to  John  McCuUough  to  manage 
Baldwin's  Theatre.  While  there  he  was  stage  director 
of  the  first  Union  Square  company  sent  to  the  Pacific 
coast  by  A.  M.  Palmer,  and  appeared  with  that  or- 
ganization in  the  leading  comedy  r61es  created  in  New 
York  City  by  Stuart  Robson.  He  also  took  part  in 
the  Passion  Play  with  James  O'Neill,  and  for  twelve 
months  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Baldwin  The- 
atre stock  company.  In  July,  1879,  Mr.  Seymour  man- 
aged the  tour  East  of  Lawrence  Barrett,  playing  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  Virginia  City,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver, 
Ogden,  Cheyenne,  and  all  the  mining  towns  of  Colo- 
rado, reaching  Boston  in  August,  and  thereupon  assum- 
ing the  acting  and  stage  management  of  the  Boston 
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Muaeum,  where  he  remained,  with  the  exception  of  two 
briefintervals,  until  the  close  of  the  season  of  1887-88. 
While  there  he  played  a  great  variety  of  parts,  among 
them  being  Dolly  Spanker  in  "  London  Assurance," 
Tom  Coke  in  "  Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts,"  Sir 
Benjamin  Backbite  and  Moses  in  "The  School  for 
Scandal,"  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  in  "The  Rivals," 
Pierre  Frochard  and  Pkard  in  "  The  Two  Orphans," 
Danny  Mann  in  "  The  Colleen  Bawn,"  Geoffrey  Tudor 
in  "  The  Jilt,"  Modus  in  "  The  Hunchback,"  the  First 
Gravedigger  in  "  Hamlet,"  Algie  Fairfax  in  "  Diplo- 
macy," J.  Cool  Dragon  in  "  Prince  Karl,"  Freddy  But- 
terscotch in  "  The  Guv'nor,"  Uncle  Ru/us  in  "  Held  by 
the  Enemy,"  Squire  Western  in  "  Sophia  "  {an  adapta- 
tion of  Fielding's  "  Tom  Jones  "),  and  Cis  Farringdon 
in  "The  Magistrate." 

Mr.  Seymour  was  stage  manager  of  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre,  New  York,  the  season  of  i88i-Sa, 
producing  Mrs.  Burnett's  and  William  Gillette's  play, 
"  Esmeralda."  In  August,  1888,  upon  closing  his 
connection  with  the  Boston  Museum,  he  joined  Ariel 
Barney  in  his  management  of  Thomas  W,  Keene  and 
Julia  Marlowe,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he 
became  associated  with  Abbey,  SchoefFel,  and  Grau, 
for  whom  he  staged  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra "  at 
Palmer's  Theatre  in  New  York,  with  Kyrle  Bellew 
and  Mrs.  Potter  in  the  title  r61es.  He  remained  with 
that  firm  throughout  the  season,  and  in  October,  1889, 
went  to  Boston  to  become  resident  manager  of  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre,  which  position  he  retained  until  the  end 
of  the  season  of  1896-97.    He  then  became  Sol  Smith 
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RusselPs  stage  manager  for  the  season  of  1897-98. 
With  Mr.  Russell  he  acted  Savage  in  "  A  Bachelor's 
Romance,"  Sir  Zucius  O' Trigger  in  "The  Rivals," 
Clem  in  "  Mr.  Valentine's  Christmas,"  and  the  Tailor 
in  a  revival  of  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  In 
April,  1898,  he  became  stage  manager  of  the  stock 
company  at  the  Columbus  Theatre  in  Harlem,  where 
he  remained  until  October,  1899,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Daniel  Frohman  to  direct  the  production 
of  "  The  King's  Musketeer  "  for  E.  H.  Sothem.  This 
was  followed  by  a  production  of  "  The  Last  Chapter  " 
for  the  Broadhurst  brothers,  after  which  "  Colinette  " 
for  Julia  Marlowe,  and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  for 
Maude  Adams,  were  respectively  staged  by  Mr.  Sey- 
mour under  Charles  Frohman's  management.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1899,  he  produced  "The  Only  Way"  with 
Henry  Miller,  followed  in  October  by  "  Barbara  Friet- 
chie"  with  Miss  Marlowe.  In  January,  1900,  he  directed 
the  production  of  "  Little  Nell  and  the  Marchioness" 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre  in  Boston,  himself  acting  Mr, 
Garland  during  the  tour  of  that  play,  which  closed 
at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  in  April. 
He  then  joined  the  forces  of  Liebler  &  Co.,  for  whom 
he  produced  "  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World  "  with 
Mrs.  Le  Moyne,  "In  the  Palace  of  the  King  "with  Viola 
Allen,  and  "  The  Choir  Invisible"  with  Henry  Jewett. 
In  October,  1900,  he  became  resident  stage  manager 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  married  on  January  8,  1882,  to 
Miss  May  Davenport,  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
tragedian,  Edward  L.  Davenport. 
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Effie  Shannon  was  bom  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
settSy  and  when  only  seven  years  of  age  gained  her  first 
insight  into  stage  life  by  enlisting  as  a  supernumerary  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  in  John  McCullough's  production 
of  **  Coriolanus."  Beginning  later  as  little  Eva  in  a 
performance  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  at  the  Howard 
Athenaeum  in  Boston,  and  afterward  as  the  Duke  of 
York  to  the  Rkkard  III  of  Lawrence  Barrett,  she 
continued  to  play  childish  rdles  for  several  seasons. 
On  December  13,  1886,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre, 
she  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  New  York,  acting 
Edith  in  John  W.  Keller's  ''Tangled  Lives,"  and 
remaining  in  that  WUe  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  The  cast  was  headed  by  Robert  Man- 
tell,  and  included  Nelson  Wheatcroft,  Mrs.  Louisa 
Eldridge,  Eleanor  Carey,  and  Kate  Stokes.  In  the 
season  of  1887-88  Miss  Shannon  became  a  member 
of  Augustin  Daly's  company,  and  in  addition  to  play- 
ing minor  rfiles  in  «  Nancy  &  Co.,"  «  A  Night  Off" 
and  similar  pieces,  she  was  seen  as  TUania  in  Mr. 
Daly's  revival  of  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
In  the  spring  of  1889  she  played  Rose  Ley  burn  in  Wil- 
liam Gillette's  dramatization  of"  Robert  Elsmere  ";  and 
on  September  9  of  the  same  year  she  was  a  member 
of  the  notable  cast  which  took  part  in  the  revival  of 
Bronson  Howard's  "  Shenandoah  "  at  the  Star  Thea- 
tre, New  York.  Two  months  later  she  joined  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  stock  company,  first  appearing  with 
that  organization  on  November  19  as  Bessie  Van 
Buren  in  **  The  Charity  Ball."  During  her  four  sea- 
sons at  the   Lyceum  she  appeared  successively  in 
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"  The  Idler,"  "  Lady  Bountiful,"  "Americans  Abroad," 
"  The  Grey  Mare,"  "  Nerves,"  and  other  popular 
plays.  The  season  of  1893-94  was  spent  in  support 
of  Rose  Coghlan,  her  most  important  parts  being 
Ifel^n  Wbrsiey  in  "A  Woman  of  No  Importance" 
and  Alice  Vemey  m  "Forget  Me  Not";  in  1894-95 
she  played  Helen  Knight  in  "  The  District  Attorney," 
and  also  supported  Mrs.  Langtry  as  Mrs,  Stanford  in 
"  Gossip."  On  September  2,  1895,  she  played  the 
dual  r61es  of  Genevieve  and  Marion  in  "  The  City  of 
Pleasure,"  a  melodrama  adapted  by  George  R.  Sims 
from  the  "  Gigolette  "  of  Pierre  Decourcelle,  and  pro- 
duced at  the  Empire  Theatre  in  New  York ;  but  the 
play  was  a  failure,  and  Miss  Shannon  was  thereupon 
engaged  as  a  leading  member  of  Olga  Nethersole's 
company.  In  support  of  Miss  Nethersole  she  played 
Dolores  in  "  Carmen,"  Nichette  in  "  Camille,"  and 
Marthe  in  "  Denise."  During  the  season  of  1896-97 
she  was  a  member  of  William  H.  Crane's  company, 
playing  Marjorie  in  "A  Fool  of  Fortune,"  and  both 
Mrs.  Hillary  and  Mabel  in  "  The  Senator."  At  the 
opening  of  the  season  of  1897-98  the  Kelcey-Shan- 
non  combination  was  formed,  and  since  then  Herbert 
Kelcey  and  Miss  Shannon  have  starred  jointly  with 
ever-increasing  success.  Their  tour  began  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pennsylvania,  September  9,  1897,  with  Made- 
leine Lucette  Ryley's  "  A  Coat  of  Many  Colors."  A 
few  months  after  this  play  was  succeeded  by  Clyde 
Fitch's  "  The  Moth  and  the  Flame,"  which  continued 
in  public  favor  throughout  the  ensuing  season.  In 
1900-01    they  produced  three  plays,   "  My  Daugh- 
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ter-in-Law/'  adapted  fix>m  the  French,  "My  Ladj 
Dainty/'  a  comedy  by  Madeleine  Lucette  Ryley,  and 
a  version  of  "  Manon  Lescaut  **  by  Theodore  Burt 
Sayre. 

Mary  Shaw  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  made  her 
first  professional  appearance  at  about  the  age  of 
twenty  years  on  the  stage  of  the  Boston  Museum. 
Prior  to  this  she  had  had  little  or  no  dramatic  train- 
ing, but  she  instinctively  took  to  the  profession  as  if 
she  had  been  bom  to  it  It  is  said  that  she  obtained 
a  hearing  with  R.  M.  Field,  the  manager  of  the  Bos- 
ton Museum,  through  the  kind  interposition  of  Miss 
Annie  Clarke,  and  that  she  was  told  she  would  **  be 
sent  for  when  wanted."  Much  to  her  surprise,  she 
was  summoned  almost  immediately,  and  was  given  a 
good  part  in  "  Midsummer  Madness."  She  played 
many  rdles  successfully  during  her  season  at  the  Bos- 
ton Museum,  and  then  became,  for  a  short  period,  a 
member  of  Augustin  Daly's  company.  She  acted 
with  Janisch  in  "  Love  and  Intrigue,"  and  as  leading 
lady  with  Modjeska  for  several  seasons ;  beginning  in 
1886-87,  she  played  IfeUn  in  "The  Hunchback," 
Mariana  in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  the  Princesse  de 
Bouillon  in  "Adrienne  Lecouvreur,"  Celia  in  "As 
You  Like  It,"  Olivia  in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  Hero  in 
"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  Olympe  in  "  Camille," 
and  Juliette  in  "  Odette."  In  the  spring  of  1888  she 
played  Lady  Bellamy  in  a  dramatic  version  of  Rider 
Haggard's  "  Dawn,"  and  then  in  1889-90  attempted 
a  starring  tour  on  her  own  account.     The  play  was 
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"  A  Drop  of  Poison,"  adapted  from  the  German  of 
Oscar  Blumenthal,  but  neither  play  nor  star  met  with 
the  success  their  merits  deserved.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  season  she  played  leading  rdles  in  sup- 
port of  Julia  Marlowe,  and  in  October,  1892,  ap- 
peared at  Proctor's  Theatre,  New  York,  in  Henry 
Guy  Carleton's  "Ye  Earlie  Trouble."  In  the  spring 
of  1893  she  was  a  member  of  the  exceptionally  talented 
company  which  assisted  Minna  Gale  Haynes  during 
the  farewell  tour  of  that  actress.  Following  this 
engagement,  she  was  with  Joseph  Jefferson  for  two 
seasons,  and  during  that  period  also  created  a  number 
of  important  characters  in  the  plays  produced  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Theatre  of  Arts  and  Letters.  In 
September,  1895,  she  was  the  creator  of  Margaret 
Doane  in  Augustus  Thomas's  unsuccessful  play,  "  The 
Capitol,"  and  the  following  spring  she  played  leading 
r61es  in  support  of  George  C.  Miln.  She  created  the 
part  of  Roxy  in  Frank  Mayo's  production  of  "  Pud- 
dn'head  Wilson,"  and  in  the  spring  of  1897  made  a 
memorable  success  by  her  acting  of  Marian  in  "  Tess 
of  the  D'Urbervilles."  The  highest  praise  to  be  given 
her  is  to  say  that  her  success  was  second  only  to  that 
won  by  Mrs.  Fiske  in  the  title  r61e.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Mrs.  Fiske's  company  during  the  following 
season,  and  in  the  summer  of  1898  joined  the  stocK 
company  then  playing  an  engagement  at  the  Herald 
Square  Theatre,  New  York.  In  the  fall  of  1899,  at 
the  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York,  she  created  Amrah 
in  William  Young's  dramatization  of  "  Ben  Hur,"  and 
has  continued  to  act  that  character  ever  since. 
42 
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Emma  V.  Sheridan  was  born  in  Painesville,  Ohki^-| 
in  1864,  and  is  the  daughter  of  General  George  A.  I 
Sheridan,  a  well-known  officer  who  played  a  valiant  I 
part  in  the  Civil  War.     After  studying  at  the  New  ( 
York  Normal  College,  she  joined  the  opening  class  at  t 
the  Lyceum  Dramatic  School,  and  made  her  dfibut  a 
the  crazy  fisher  girl  in  Steele  Mackaye's  "  Dakolar,"  at  I 
the  dedication  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  April,  1885. 
She  subsequently  played  both  Marianne  and  Henriette  J 
in  Kale  Claxton's  production  of  "  The  Two  Orphans," 
and  in   i883  became  a  leading  member  of  Richard  1 
Mansfield's  company,  attracting  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion in  London  as  well  as  in  New  York  for  her  careful  | 
and  artistic  interpretation  of  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant rAles  in  Mr.  Mansfield's  productions.     She  ap-  j 
peared  as  the  Baroness  Cha'rial  in  "  A  Parisian  Ro-  j 
mance,"  the  young  lady  from  Boston  in  "  Prince  Kari," 
and  the  landlady  in  "  Dr,  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."    Fat  j 
a  portion  of  the  season  of  1888-89  she  played  such  I 
principal  r61es  as  Lady  Anne,  Ophelia,  and  Julie  de  ^ 
Mortemar  in  support  of  Thomas  W.   Keene,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1889-90  she  became  leading  lady  of 
the  Boston  Museum  stock  company.     While  there  she 
played  many  prominent  rdles  in  all  the  productions 
and  revivals  for  which  that  historic  theatre  was  cele- 
brated.    During  a  portion  of  the  season  of  1891-92 
she  was  again  a  leading  member  of  Mr.  Mansfield's 
company.    She  appeared  in  his  production  of  "  Nero," 
and  made  for  him   the  dramatic  version  of  "Ten 
Thousand  a  Year,"  in  which  he  played  Tittlebat  Tit- 
mouse  with  some  success.     In  the  summer  of  1890 
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Miss  Sheridan  had  married  Mr.  Alfred  Brooks  Fry, 
and  thereafter  she  appeared  upon  the  professional 
stage  only  at  rare  intervals.  In  addition  to  her  work 
as  an  actress,  she  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
newspaper  and  miscellaneous  writing. 

Otis  Skinner  is  the  son  of  a  Universalist  clergy- 
man, and  on  October  30,  1877,  made  his  professional 
d6but  in  Philadelphia.  The  following  sunmier  he 
played  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Opera  House  in  that 
city,  and  in  the  autumn  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Walnut  Street  Theatre  stock  company.  After  a  por- 
tion of  a  season  with  Edwin  Booth,  and  a  year  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  he  joined  Lawrence  Barrett's  support, 
and  for  two  years  played  JRwlo  in  "  Francesca  da 
Rimini,"  Mark  Antony  in  "  Julius  Caesar,"  and  sim- 
ilar rdles  in  that  actor's  repertory.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  season  of  1884-85  he  became  a  member  of 
Augustin  Daly's  company,  and  during  his  four  years 
with  that  organization  he  appeared  as  Guy  Roverly 
in  **  Love  on  Crutches,"  Worthy  in  "  The  Recruiting 
Officer,"  Harry  Damask  in  "  A  Night  Off,"  Page  in 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  Captain  Renseller  in 
"  Nancy  &  Co.,"  Lucentio  in  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  Benny  Demaresq  in  "  The  Railroad  of  Love," 
and  Lysander  in  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
In  1889-90  he  played  Macduff^  Bassanio,  Claudioy 
Laertes^  De  Mauprat^  and  Don  Ccesar  in  "  Donna 
Diana,"  in  support  of  Booth  and  Modjeska,  and  there- 
after for  two  seasons  was  Modjeska's  leading  man. 
While  with  Modjeska  he  appeared  as  Orlando^  Henry 
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VIII,  and  JlRT  Edward  Mortimer  and  the  Jiivif  ^ 
Lektster  in  ''  Mary  Stuart"  In  1894-95  he  began 
touring  as  an  independent  star,  and  has  presented 
<«His  Grace  of  Grammont,"  "  ViUon  the  Vagabond/* 
'<  The  Merchant  of  Venice/' "  Katherine  and  Petm- 
chioy**  ''The  King's  Jester"  (an  English  version  by 
Charles  M.  Skinner  of  Victor  Hugo's  ''Le  Roi 
s'Amuse"),  and  ''  Prince  Rudolph  "  (a  dramatiiaitioa 
of  Stevenson's  ^  Prince  Otto  "  made  by  Mr.  Skinner 
himself  produced  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  in  St. 
Louis,  September  13,  1897,  and  later  called  by  its 
original  title).  In  the  fall  of  1900  Mr.  Skinner,  Miss 
Eleanor  Robson  and  Mrs.  Le  Moyne  presented 
Browning's  ''In  a  Balcony"  at  Wallack's  Theatre, 
New  York,  and  received  high  critical  praise  for  their 
work  in  that  drama.  Mr.  Skinner's  wife,  Maud 
Durbin,  is  his  leading  lady;  she  made  her  d£but  as  a 
member  of  Modjeska's  company  in  1892-93. 

Mark  Smith  was  bom  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  Febru- 
ary 25,  1855,  of  distinguished  theatrical  parentage. 
His  father  was  the  elder  Mark  Smith  (1829-74), 
and  his  grandfather,  Sol  Smith  (1801-68),  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  American  stage  in  the  South 
and  West.  The  Mark  Smith  of  our  day  made  his 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  1876  at  McVicker's 
Theatre,  Chicago,  in  "The  Three  Guardsmen." 
Shortly  afterward  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  vocal  study,  and  spent  a  year  abroad  in  perfecting 
himself  for  the  musical  stage.  The  season  of  1878— 
1879  he  spent  as  a  member  of  the  stock  company  at  the 
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Chestnut  Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia,  and  there- 
after for  three  seasons  was  a  member  of  the  operatic 
troupe  managed  by  C.  D.  Hess.  During  this  period 
he  appeared  in  a  great  variety  of  operas,  ranging  from 
"La  Mascotte"  to  "Faust."  In  1884  Mr.  Smith 
joined  the  forces  of  John  A.  McCauU,  and  during  his 
three  seasons  with  that  manager  appeared  in  "  The 
Beggar  Student,"  "The  Black  Hussar,"  and  other 
reigning  favorites  of  the  comic-opera  stage.  In  1886 
he  joined  the  company  at  the  New  York  Casino, 
under  the  management  of  Rudolph  Aronson,  making 
his  first  appearance  with  that  organization  as  Captain 
Delaunay  in  "  Erminie,"  some  time  after  the  original 
production  of  that  opera.  A  little  later  he  was  cast 
as  Ravennes  to  the  Cadeaux  of  Francis  Wilson,  and 
in  May,  1887,  he  played  Rakoczy  in  the  Casino  pro- 
duction of  "  Nadjy,"  with  Marie  Jansen  in  the  title 
r61e  and  James  T.  Powers  as  Faragas,  a  character 
afterward  assumed  by  Francis  Wilson.  He  appeared 
as  Rabicamp  in  "  Madelon "  (an  English  version  of 
Lecocq's  "  La  Petite  Demoiselle "),  in  the  title  r61e 
of"  The  Marquis,"  and  again  in  1888-89  ^  Ravennes 
in  "  Erminie  "  to  the  Cadeaux  of  J.  H.  Ryley.  As  a 
member  of  the  J.  C.  Duff  Opera  Company  in  1889- 
1890,  he  played  Miradillo  in  "  A  Trip  to  Africa,"  and 
appeared  in  other  comic  operas.  In  1890-91  he 
played  Mateo  in  "The  Sea  King."  The  season  of 
1891-92  was  spent  as  a  member  of  the  notable  com- 
pany which  supported  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  in  "Miss 
Helyett,"  the  comic  opera  adapted  by  David  Belasco 
from  Boucheron's  libretto  to  the  score  composed  by 
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Audran.  Mr.  Smith  appeared  as  Jhu/  GmAamr,  M. 
A.  Kennedy  as  Tadder  Bunnythorne,  ].  W.  Herbert  as 
Jacques  BiucareJ,  Kate  Davis  as  Za  SeSera  Cdnrutt, 
and  Laura  Clement  as  Manufla.  In  1S9G-97  he 
played  the  Marquis  /mart  in  "  The  Geisha." 

Since  December  16,  1898,  when  David  Belasco's 
version  of  "  Zaza "  was  produced  at  the  Lafayette 
Square  Theatre  in  Washington,  with  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter  in  the  title  r61e,  Mr.  Smith  has  continued  to 
act  without  interruption  the  important  character  of 
Cascart. 


Edward  H.  Sothern  was  bom  in  New  Orleans, 
December  6,  1859.  When  the  elder  Sothern  went  to 
London  in  1864,  to  introduce  Z(Ti//JMntfr^a^  to  Eng- 
lish playgoers,  his  family  accompanied  him,  and  the 
boy's  education  was  therefore  begun  in  his  father's 
native  country.  He  showed  some  talent  for  drawing 
and  was  entered  as  a  pupil  in  the  art  school  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  but  he  never  became  more  than  an 
amateur  at  the  art.  When  his  father  returned  to  this 
country  in  1875,  the  son  accompanied  him,  but  it  was 
not  until  1879  that  he  made  his  d4but  on  the  stage. 
The  scene  was  Abbey's  Park  Theatre  in  New  York; 
the  part  was  the  Cabman  in  "  Sam."  "  I  could  hardly 
have  said  that  the  pit  rose  at  me,"  he  remarked  once, 
"  as  they  rose  at  Edmund  Kean  on  his  appearance  in 
London  —  even  if  there  had  been  a  pit.  But  I  felt 
very  much  as  Kean  did  on  his  way  to  the  theatre :  '  I 
only  wished  I  was  going  to  be  shot.'  The  fact  is,  I 
was  suffering  from  stage-Mght.     You  might  imagine 
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from  this  that  I  had  to  play  an  important  r61e.  My 
part  was  that  of  a  cabman,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was 
to  carry  a  small  trunk  and  deposit  it  on  the  stage.  I 
was  so  nervous  that  I  entirely  forgot  my  lines  when 
the  time  came  for  me  to  speak.  My  father  was  on  the 
stage  when  I  made  my  appearance  on  that  memorable 
occasion.  I  walked  toward  him,  but  could  not  utter 
a  word.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  before  that 
people  could  talk  to  each  other  on  the  stage  in  an 
undertone,  and  not  be  overheard  by  the  audience.  So 
you  can  imagine  my  sensations  when  I  heard  my 
father  exclaim,  in  a  sotto  voce  basso  profundo,  *  Why 
don't  you  say  something  ?  Can't  you  speak  ?'  I  sup- 
posed, of  course,  that  the  entire  audience  was  aware 
of  what  my  father  said  to  me.  I  felt  like  sinking 
through  the  earth,  and  got  off  the  stage  as  quickly  as 
I  could.  This  performance  only  confirmed  my  fa- 
ther's opinion  that  I  would  never  make  an  actor.  Still, 
I  appeared  with  him  the  next  night,  and,  after  con- 
siderable drilling,  succeeded  in  firing  off  my  sentence." 
His  next  effort  was  made  in  the  stock  company  of 
the  Boston  Museum,  where  he  remained  for  three  or 
four  months,  and  then  he  left  to  rejoin  his  father  for  a 
trip  to  England.  He  returned  to  America  soon  after- 
ward. In  the  season  of  1 880-81  he  was  a  member 
of  John  McCullough's  company.  After  the  elder 
Sothem's  death  in  1 881,  he  obtained  engagements  at 
various  theatres  in  England,  and  also  traveled  with  his 
brother  Lytton,  playing  low  comedy  parts  in  "  David 
Garrick  "  and  "  Our  American  Cousin."  In  August, 
1883,  he  was  again  in  America,  rejoining    McCul- 


lough's  company,  and  was  in  the  cast  of  Helen  Barry's 
"  Fatal  Letter,"  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre  in  New 
York,  and  a  little  later  produced  at  the  Star  Theatre 
a  play  of  his  own,  "  Whose  Are  They  ?"  which  he 
had  elaborated  from  a  one-act  farce.  In  1885  he  was 
in  Chicago,  out  of  an  engagement,  when  a  summons 
came  from  New  York  asking  him  to  assume  a  part  in 
Esielle  Clayton's  production  of  "  Favette,"  at  the 
Union  Square  Theatre.  Shortly  afterward  he  ap- 
[leared  with  Helen  Dauvray  in  "  Mona  "  at  the  Star 
Theatre,  and  when  that  actress  leased  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  he  was  made  a  regular  member  of  her  com- 
pany. He  there  laid  the  foundation  for  his  reputa- 
tion in  such  parts  as  Captain  Gregory  in  "One  of 
Our  Girls  "  ;  Prosper  Couranicmt  in  "  A  Scrap  of  Pa- 
per ";  Dr.  Lne  in  "  Met  by  Chance";  Ernest  Vane  in 
"  Peg  Woffington  ";  Wtldrake  in  "  The  Love  Chase," 
and  as  Andrfm  "Walda  Lamar." 

His  starring  tours  began  in  this  way:  "  My  brother 
had  in  his  possession  a  play  called  'Trade,'  which 
was  written  by  Robert  Reece  and  Maddison  Morton," 
he  says.  "  My  father  never  had  occasion  to  use  this 
play.  So  I  took  it  to  the  Frohmans.  We  talked  the 
matter  over,  with  the  result  that  after  some  alterations 
the  name  of  the  play  was  changed  to  '  The  Highest 
Bidder,'  and  I  appeared  in  the  part  ol  Jack  Hammer- 
ton  when  it  was  brought  out  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
in  1887."  His  success  in  this  play  led  to  a  contract 
with  Daniel  Frohman  which  has  continued  ever  since, 
and  the  seasons  since  then  have  been  devoted  to  his 
starring  tours  in  "  Lord   Chumlcy,"  "  Editha's  Bur- 
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glar,"  "  The  Maister  of  Woodbarrow,"  "  The  Dancing 
Girl,"  «  Captain  Letterblair,"  "  Sheridan,"  "  The  Way 
to  Win  a  Woman,"  "  The  Victoria  Cross,"  «  The  Pris- 
oner of  Zenda,"  "  An  Enemy  to  the  King,"  "  The 
King's  Musketeer,"  "  The  Song  of  the  Sword,"  and 
"  The  Sunken  Bell."  At  the  beginning  of  the  season 
of  1900-01,  he  made  an  elaborate  revival  of  "Hamlet," 
and  was  accorded  high  praise  for  his  wonderfully 
poetic  interpretation  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark's  char- 
acter. 

Two  of  Mr.  Sothem's  brothers  have  also  followed 
in  their  father's  footsteps :  Lytton,  a  promising  young 
actor  who  died  some  eighteen  years  ago ;  and  Sam, 
who  was  for  several  seasons  a  member  of  E.  H. 
Sothem's  supporting  company,  and  is  now  acting  in 
England.  Mr.  Sothem  was  married  in  Philadelphia  on 
December,  3,  1896,  to  Miss  Virginia  Hamed,  who 
had  been  his  leading  lady  for  several  seasons.  She 
was  the  original  stage  representative  of  Trilby^  and 
has  also  acted  many  important  r61es  in  her  husband's 
company,  including  Ophelia  to  his  Hamlet, 

Hilda  Spong,  the  daughter  of  Walter  Spong,  a 
well-known  English  scenic  artist,  was  born  in  the 
London  suburb  of  Camden  town  in  1875.  Her  edu- 
cation, begun  in  England,  was  continued  in  Australia, 
and  in  that  country,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  she 
made  her  professional  d6but  with  Brough  and  Bouci- 
cault's  comedy  company.  The  play  was  "Joseph's 
Sweetheart,"  a  dramatization  of  Fielding's  "Joseph 
Andrews,"  made  by  Robert  Buchanan.     She  remained 
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three  years  under  the  same  manageraent,  afterwa 
joining  George  RJgnold's  company,  and  later  the  ( 
ganization  controlled  by  WiUiaoison  and  Musgram 
Among  the  many  characters  she  played  were  the  titleV 
r61e  of  "  Sweet  Lavender,"  the  juvenile  leading  pat 
in  "  Liberty  Hall,"  and  the  lame  girl  in  "  The   Loi 
Paradise."     After  a  tour  through  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  under  the  management  of  her  father 
which  she  played  Juliet,  Rosalind,  Galatta  and  otha 
prominent  rflles,  she  returned  to  England,  and  i 
immediately  engaged  to  play  an  important  part  a^ 
Drury  Lane  in  "  The  Duchess  of  Coolgardie." 
next  season  found  her  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  as  d 
mother  in  "Two  Little  Vagrants";  and  when  Pinero'd 
"  Trelawny  of  the  Wells "  was  put  on  at  the  Coui 
Theatre  in  January,  i8g8,  she  was  selected  to  pl^ 
Imogen  Fiirrotl.     When  that  play  came  into 
session  of  Daniel  Frohman,  Miss  Spong  was  engage 
by  him  to  come  to  this  country,  and  she  made  hoii 
American  d^but  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New  Yotlt,^ 
November  za,  rSgS.     She  continued  to  ^%.y  Imogen 
Parroti  until  the  close  of  the  run  of  Pinero's  comedy 
the  following  spring,  and  later  in  the  same  season 
appeared  as  Loraine  Grandin  in  "  Americans  at  Home.'' 
The  following  season  she  played  Lady  Beauvedere  in 
"The  Ambassador,"  and   Mrs.  Bulmer  in  "Wheels 
within  Wheels,"  and  at  the  beginning  of  1900-01  she 
succeeded  Mary  Mannertng  as  leading  lady  of  Mr. 
Frohman's  stock   company,  appearing  first  as  Mrs. 
Egertott  in  "The  Man  of  Forty,"  and  then  as  Lady 
HuHtworth  in   R.  C.  Carton's  "  Lady   Huntworth's 
Experiment." 
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Charles    Stanley    was    bom    in    Philadelphia, 
March  15,  1851.     During  his  youth  he  had  a  strong 
leaning  toward  the  stage,  but  he  did  not  enter  the 
profession  until  the  season  of  1871-72,  when  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  stock  company  at  McVicker's 
Theatre  in   Chicago.      Subsequently    he    supported 
McKee  Rankin  on  tour,  and  for  the  two  seasons  of 
1873-75  he  was  at  the  HoUiday  Street  Theatre  in 
Baltimore,  playing  Dicey  Morris  in  "  After  Dark "  on 
the  night  when  that  historic  playhouse  was  destroyed 
by  fire.     In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  toured  the 
country  with  an  operetta  company  in  singing  and  danc- 
ing r61es,  and  for  the  two  ensuing  seasons  he  played 
comedy  and  character  parts  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre  in  Philadelphia.     He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
act  Talbot  Champneys  in  "  Our  Boys  "  in  this  country. 
After  a  year  in  California,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia 
in  the  season  of  1878-79,  and  for  a  time  was  part 
manager  of  the  theatre  later  known  as  Forepaugh's. 
After  two  years  in  the  Quaker  City,  he  joined  the 
famous  stock  company  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre 
in  New  York;   but  his  engagement  of  two  seasons 
there  gave  him  by  no  means  the  opportunity  he  de- 
served.    There  were,  as   Mr.  Stanley  himself  once 
tersely  observed,  "so  many  good  actors  in  the  com- 
pany that  they  put  me  on  the  road  most  of  the  time." 
After  his   Union  Square  experience,  Mr.  Stanley 
tried  starring  in  farce-comedy  for  a  time,  but  neither 
the  play  nor  the  company  found  success.     It  was 
called  "  Between  Two  Fires,"  and  the  title  exactly  ex- 
pressed the  actor-manager's  position  between  the  pub- 
lic and  the  salary  question.     Two  seasons —  1884-86 
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—  of  occasioDal  engagements  in  comic  opera  under 
the  management  of  James  C.  Duff  and  others  found 
Mr,  Stanley  appearing  in  such  productions  as  "  A 
Trip  to  Africa,"  "  A  Night  in  Venice,"  "  Pinafore," 
"The  Mascot,"  "The  Mikado,"  and  "The  Little 
Tycoon."  His  return  to  the  dramatic  stage  in  1887 
was  signalized  by  his  appearance  for  a  short  period  in 
support  of  Minnie  Maddem,  and  thereafter  for  two 
years  he  was  a  member  of  a  stock  company  in  SL 
Paul.  In  September,  1889,  he  played  Carcassin  in 
"The  Exiles"  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  later  in 
the  same  season  he  appeared  as  General  Buektkeim 
in  Charles  Frohman's  revival  of  Bronson  Howard's 
"  Shenandoah."  Thereafter,  for  a  period  of  seven 
years,  he  appeared  almost  continuously  in  the  farce- 
comedies  of  Charles  H.  Hoyt,  playing  three  seasons 
in  "A  Texas  Steer"  and  four  in  "A  Milk  White 
Flag."  In  the  latter  piece  the  part  of  "  the  man  whom 
Napoleon  resembled"  was  written  especially  for  Mr, 
SiaoJey,  and  in  il  he  lecfived  universal  praise.  Inur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  two  seasons  of  1897-98 
and  1898-99  he  supported  Charles  Coghlan  as  Ttpps 
in  "The  Royal  Box,"  In  January,  1900,  he  created 
the  character  of  Sugarman  in  Zangwill's  "  Children 
of  the  Ghetto,"  and  in  the  season  of  1900-01  he 
played  Dr.  Chiselhurst  in  "  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the 
World  "  in  support  of  Mrs.  Le  Moyne.  "  Some  two 
years  ago,"  writes  Mr,  Stanley,  "  I  thought  I  had 
quit  the  business.  Nothing  is  so  hard  for  the  diges- 
tion j  but  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  myself,  and 
so  enlisted  in  the  ranks  again." 
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Sara  Stevens  began  her  professional  career  as  a 
member  of  the  famous  Wallack  stock  company.  "  I 
was  led  to  the  stage,"  she  says,  "  by  a  strong  inclina- 
tion and  natural  bent,  and  by  early  association  with 
the  children  of  actors  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  where  I 
went  to  school.  My  playmates  were  Hetty  Warren,  a 
niece  of  William  Warren,  Boston's  favorite  comedian, 
and  the  children  of  Danford  Marble,  also  nieces  of 
Mr.  Warren.  My  father,  who  was  fond  of  the  stage 
himself,  gave  his  consent  to  my  making  it  my  profes- 
sion, and  he  placed  me  under  the  instruction  of  Pro- 
fessor John  Howe  of  Columbia  College,  a  noted 
teacher  of  elocution.  I  was  the  only  member  of  my 
family  to  adopt  the  profession,  although  I  have  a 
brother  who  is  an  accomplished  amateur  actor.  My 
grandmother  on  one  side  of  the  house  was  a  niece  of 
Roger  Sherman.  I  was  fortunate  in  having  for  my 
tutor  in  the  technicalities  of  the  stage,  James  W. 
Wallack,  Sr.,  father  of  Lester  Wallack,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  stage-craft.  More  than  that,  I 
was  a  member  of  Mr.  Wallack's  fine  company,  the 
best  school  for  acting  then  in  the  country.  My  first 
part  was  Hfro  in  *  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,*  Mr. 
Wallack  playing  Benedick^  with  Mrs.  John  Hoey  as 
Beatrice,  With  two  such  players  at  the  head  of  the 
cast  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  production  was 
a  success.  I  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  the 
applause  which  I  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany was  very  gratifying.  My  next  appearance  was 
in  the  part  of  Madeline  in  the  drama  *  Fascination,' 
written  by  Frank  B.  Goodrich,  a  Boston  journalist, 
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and  Frank  Warden,  a  well-known  New-Yorker.  I 
appeared  in  this  part  for  two  months,  a  remarkably 
long  run  then.  I  must  have  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression, for  the  great  emotional  actress,  Matilda 
Heron,  who  was  then  making  her  phenomenal  success 
as  CamilU,  came  to  see  me  because  she  was  told  that 
I  resembled  her  when  she  was  ray  age.  I  had  seen 
that  wonderful  woman  the  first  time  she  appeared  in 
Camille,'  and  after  I  had  acquired  some  experience 
as  an  actress  I  saw  her  when  she  first  played  Medea. 
These  were  wonderful  experiences  for  a  girl  with  ray 
aspirations.  1  saw  strong  men  turn  pale  on  that 
night,  and  the  effect  produced  on  them  was  truly  ter- 
rible. She  swept  her  audiences  right  along  with  her, 
and  they  seemed  to  lose  all  control  of  themselves 
when  under  her  magic  spell.  I  think  that  in  many 
respects  Clara  Morris  more  nearly  resembled  her  than 
any  actress  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge." 

In  1858  Miss  Stevens  joined  Laura  Keene's  com- 
pany, and  was  a  member  of  the  original  cast  of  "Our 
American  Cousin."  "  There  is  little  to  add  to  what 
has  already  been  told  about  that  interesting  event," 
continued  Miss  Stevens.'  "The  piece,  as  is  well 
known,  ran  for  one  hundred  and  forty  consecutive 
nights, —  a  long  run  for  that  time, —  and  this  was 
made  possible  by  the  unconscious  drollery  and  imaf- 
fected  pathos  of  Jefferson,  and  the  delicate  caricature 
and  whimsical  humor  of  Sothem.  I  well  remember 
the  disgust  with  which  the  latter  threw  down  on  the 
table  the  trivial  part  of  Lord  Dundreary,  declaring 
a  Boston  Evemag  Transcript,  SeplcTnlier  26>  1898. 
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that  he  would  not  accept  it,  and  afterward,  on  the 
almost  pathetic  supplication  of  Miss  Keene,  saying 
that  he  would  play  it  if  he  were  permitted  to  do  so  in 
his  own  way.  I  also  recall  with  many  feelings  of 
gratitude  the  many  kindnesses  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
how,  on  the  first  reading  of  the  play,  I  sat  beside  him, 
and  looking  up  into  his  face  said:  'How  I  should 
like  the  part  of  Afary  Meredith  I '  And  he  replied : 
*  I  think  you  should  have  it.'  And  that  was  the  part 
I  was  cast  for.  I  suppose  it  was  very  impertinent  of 
me,  but  after  he  had  received  his  part  of  Asa  Trench- 
ard,  I  said  to  him :  *  Won't  you  please  play  it  in  your 
own  hair  ?  I  think  your  style  of  wearing  it  is  just 
suited  to  the  character,  and  it  would  seem  so  much 
more  appropriate.'  He  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
accepting  my  suggestion  so  far  as  to  have  a  wig  made 
with  the  hair  arranged  exactly  as  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  wearing  it.  And  he  said  afterward  that  my  remark 
gave  him  the  first  idea  of  dressing  Asa  Trenchard  like 
the  gentleman  he  is.  I  remember  that  he  wore  a 
beautiful  suit  of  light  gray  cloth  of  fine  texture  which 
was  very  becoming.  His  hat  was  of  the  same  color. 
I  wonder  at  actors  making  so  much  use  of  wigs  when 
their  own  hair  would  answer  the  purpose  so  much 
better  without  destroying  the  illusion. 

"  Another  part  which  I  created  the  following  year 
was  Bertha,  the  blind  girl,  in  Boucicault's  adaptation 
of  *  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,'  entitled  *  Dot,'  in 
which  his  wife,  Agnes  Robertson  Boucicault,  played 
the  title  r61e.  This  was  in  a  company  engaged  by 
Dion  Boucicault  and  William  Stuart  for  the  Winter 
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Garden,  and  the  play,  first  produced  on  September  14, 
1859,  was  the  opening  attraction.  The  cast  was  lM 
strong  one,  including  Mr.  Jefferson  as  Ca/fi^  J'/unfM 
mer,  Mre.  John  Wood  as  Tilly  Stowboy,  Agnes  Rob-  \ 
ertson  BoucicauU  as  Dot,  '  Dolly '  Davenport  as  Ned,  ] 
Mrs.  VV.  R.  Blake  as  Mrs,  Fielding,  and  Harry  Pear- 
son as  John  Pierybingle.  Bertha  proved  one  of  my  1 
successes,  probably  because  I  loved  the  part.  I  I 
played  it  again  the  same  season  at  the  Varieties  Thea-  I 
tre  in  New  Orleans,  with  John  E.  Owens  as  CalA  I 
Plummer,  C.  W.  Couldock  as  John  Peerybingle,  Char-  1 
lotte  Thompson  as.Dot^a.aA  Polly  Marshall  as  TtUf\ 
Slewboy.  At  the  same  theatre  1  played  Mn.  Swan- 1 
down  in  '  Everybody's  Friend,'  with  E.  A,  Sothem  I 
as  FeatherUy,  and  Mr.  Owens  as  Major  Wellington 
Boots." 

During  her  first  season  on  the  stage,  Miss  Stevens  I 
played  Lady  Anne,  Cordelia,  Desdemona,  and  Bianea  ' 
in  support  of  Edwin  Booth,  and  Ce/ia  to  the  Rosalind 
of  Julia  Dean  Hayne.  In  i86i  Dion  Boucicault 
sent  for  Miss  Stevens  to  come  to  London  to  play  Ber- 
tha in  "  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  but  through  the 
carelessness  of  his  agent  she  did  not  arrive  in  time 
to  appear  in  that  piece.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault  projected  a  production  of  "  The  Colleen  Bawn  " 
at  the  AdelphL  But  a  difference  with  the  manager 
of  that  house  resulted  in  the  engagement  of  Dmry 
Lane  for  the  summer.  At  that  house  Miss  Stevens 
played  Eily  CConngrior  three  months  andahalf;  she 
also  appeared  in  various  curtain-raisers,  and  replaced 
Agnes   Robertson  Boucicault  in  "  Jessie  Brown,  or 
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the  Relief  of  Lucknow."  While  in  London  she  ap- 
peared only  at  Dniry  Lane  and  in  no  other  plays 
than  those  mentioned.  Later  she  appeared  in  the 
smaller  towns  of  Great  Britain. 

For  some  years  after  her  return  from  England,  Miss 
Stevens  was  not  prominently  before  the  public,  but  in 
1877  she  reappeared  in  support  of  John  Brougham 
in  that  actor's  dramatization  of  Rhoda  Broughton's 
novel,  "Good-by  Sweetheart."  She  also  supported 
Ada  Cavendish  in  "  The  New  Magdalen,"  and  then 
for  many  successive  seasons  played  in  California  and 
the  far  West.  In  the  season  of  1896-97  she  played 
Mrs.  Bagot  in  a  revival  of  "  Trilby,"  and  for  the  three 
past  seasons  she  has  been  appearing  as  Aunt  Louisa 
BartUU  in  Lottie  Blair  Parker's  "  'Way  Down  East." 

Charles  Alexander  Stevenson,  the  youngest 
son  of  John  Stevenson,  was  bom  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
Dalkey  County,  Dublin,  Ireland,  November  6,  1851. 
After  studying  at  French  College,  Black  Rock  County, 
Dublin,  from  May,  1 861,  to  July,  1864,  he  was  en- 
tered in  September,  1864,  at  St.  Cuthbert's  College, 
Ushaw,  Durham,  England,  and  continued  his  educa- 
tion there  until  January,  1866.  He  then  joined  Dun- 
bar's Military  Academy  in  North  Great  George's  Street, 
Dublin,  to  read  for  matriculation  examination  to  Trin- 
ity College,  which  he  entered  in  Hillary  term,  1868. 
"  During  my  college  years,"  says  Mr.  Stevenson,  "  I 
wasted  much  valuable  time  on  amateur  theatricals. 
The  late  Dion  Boucicault  proposed  to  cure  me  of  my 
taste  for  the  stage  by  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  act 
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seriously.  He  appointed  me  his  private  secretary  and 
took  me  to  London  in  March,  1871.  I  remained  in 
this  capacity,  assisting  him  in  the  production  of '  Ea- 
bil  and  Bijou,'  which  was  presented  at  the  Coveot 
Garden  Theatre  in  August  of  that  year.  An  oppor- 
tunity to  make  my  appearance  as  a  professional 
actor  did  not  occur  until  May,  187a,  when  I 
opened  as  Beamish  McCovl  in  '  Arrah  na  Pogue,'  at 
the  Gaiety  Theatre.  So  my  first  chance  as  a  profes- 
sional actor  was  in  a  leading  rfile,  on  the  stage  of  a 
first-class  London  theatre.  My  second  part  was  Tom 
Shufleton  in  Boucicaulfs  version  of  '  John  Bull,'  An 
amusing  incident  occurred  in  connection  with  this 
production.  Shufleton's  first  entrance  is  in  a  front 
scene  with  Lady  Caroline  Braymore.  One  evening, 
after  I  had  commenced  my  lines,  I  happened  to  glance 
at  the  upper  left-hand  box,  and  there  noticed  a  thin 
old  bald-headed  gentleman  looking  over  the  cushion. 
Behind  him  stood  a  handsome  blond  lady  in  a  strik- 
ing low  evening  dress.  At  sight  of  this  venerable 
face  my  lines  left  me.  I  was  dumb.  I  realized  that 
although  only  about  eight  weeks  on  the  stage  I  was 
standing  behind  the  footlights  of  a  first-class  London 
theatre  playing  Tom  Shufleton  to  the  celebrated  come- 
dian Charles  Mathews,  who  had  made  the  part  cele- 
brated by  his  marvelous  performances.  The  pause  was 
so  long  that  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  attracted, 
and  Mrs.  Mathews  leaned  over  her  husband  and 
evidently  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  pres- 
ence had  disturbed  me.  The  old  gendeman  stood  up 
in  his  box  and  applauded,  saying   good-hurooiedly, 
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*  Go  on,  my  boy ;  don't  mind  me.'  With  a  litde  en- 
couragement from  the  audience,  I  succeeded  in  resum- 
ing my  lines." 

During  these  months  Mr.  Stevenson  almost  lived  in 
Dion  Boucicault's  house,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  a  great  many  celebrated  men  in  literature, 
music  and  art,  among  them  Edmund  Yates,  Charles 
Reade,  J.  R.  Planch 6,  the  younger  Charles  Dickens, 
John  Oxenford,  Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  and  Sir 
Julius  Benedict.  In  September,  1872,  he  sailed  for 
New  York,  and  appeared  there  at  Booth's  Theatre  in 
"Arrah  na  Pogue."  The  engagement  lasted  eight 
weeks,  and  then  Mr.  Stevenson  went  with  the  Bouci- 
caults  to  Boston,  opening  there  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
while  the  city  was  still  partially  in  ruins  from  the 
great  fire  which  had  happened  only  a  week  before. 
A  tour  of  the  larger  American  cities  followed,  and  in 
April  the  company  returned  to  New  York.  Charles 
Fechter  was  then  preparing  to  make  his  production 
of  **  Monte  Cristo  "  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre, 
and  offered  Mr.  Stevenson  the  part  of  Albert  de 
Morcerf^  but  the  offer  was  declined.  He  sailed  for 
England  almost  immediately,  after  having  made  an 
engagement  with  R.  M.  Field  to  join  the  Boston 
Museum  stock  company  in  the  following  September 
Returning  in  the  autumn,  he  opened  at  the  Boston 
Museum  as  Williams  in  "  Town  and  Country,"  and 
remained  at  that  theatre  two  seasons,  until  July,  1875, 
playing  in  all  seventy-two  new  characters.  Among 
them  were  Cool^  Steerforth,  Tom  Greenough,  Captain 
Hawtree,  and  Leonardo  in  "  The  Wife."    At  the  open- 
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log  of  the  season  of  1875-76  he  joined  Lester  Wal- 1 
Uck's  company,  playing  Captain  Hawtree,  and  iB'J 
April,  1876,  he  appeared  at  the  Union  Square  TTie-  I 
atre  in  the  leading  juvenile  part  in  Albert  Edward  I 
Lancaster's  "  Conscience."  During  this  cngageraeot  I 
Mr.  Stevenson  met  Miss  Kate  Claxton,  whom  he  j 
married  in  March,  1878.  In  the  season  of  1876-77 
he  again  appeared  at  Wallack's  Theatre. 

The  season  of  1877-78  marked  an  epoch  in 
career  of  Mr.  Stevenson  and  his  wife,  for  they  then  1 
began   the  series  of  tours  in  "The  Two  Orphans," 
which   continued,  with    Miss  Claxton  as  Louise  and  I 
Mr.  Stevenson  as  Jacques  Frochard,  until  the  end  of  I 
1891-92.     During  this  period,  however,  other  plays   [ 
were  produced  with  more  or  less  success,  but  the  pop- 
ular demand  for  "  The  Two  Orphans  "  was  so  great   ' 
that  they  were  always  compelled  to  return  to  that 
play.     On  August  5,  1889,  at  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre   in  New  York,  "  Bootles's  Baby "  was  pro- 
duced, with  Mr.  Stevenson  as  Captain  Algernon  Fer- 
rers, Miss  Claxton  as  Jfeien  Grace,  Frederick  Kerr  as 
Hivate   Philip    Saunders,    Charles  W.  Garthome    as 
Captain  Lucy,  and  Wilton  Lackaye  as  Captain  Gavor 
Gilchrist.    The  producdon  was  as  perfect  aa  care  and 
money  could  make  it.    The  English  uniforms  were  im- 
ported direct  from  a  military  tailor  in  London,  but 
the  play  was  a  failure,  presumably  on  account  of  its 
intensely  English  atmosphere.    The  next  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  thraldom  of  "  The  Two  Orphans  " 
was  the  productioD,  in  1 892,  of "  Blackberry  Farm,"  a 
rural  drama  by  Clay  M.  Greene,  but  with  no  greater 
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success  than  with  "Bootles's  Baby."  Mr.  Stevenson 
then  determined  to  leave  the  profession,  and  by  the 
first  of  June,  1892,  had  made  an  agreement  with  an 
importing  house  to  manage  its  business  in  Chicago 
during  the  World's  Fair.  He  continued  in  business 
till  the  fall  of  1898,  when  he  accepted  an  engagement 
to  appear  with  Mrs.  Carter  as  Bernard  Dufresne  in 
"  Zaza,"  a  part  which  he  has  continued  to  play  ever 
since. 

James  H.  Stoddart  was  bom  at  Bamsley,  York- 
shire, England,  October  21,  1827.  His  father  was 
an  actor  connected  with  the  Theatre  Royal  at  Glas- 
gow, and  the  boy  was  brought  up  and  educated  in 
that  city.  His  earliest  recollections  are  of  the*  stage 
and  its  people,  and  on  January  30,  1833,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  the  character  of  a  page.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  determined  to  make  acting  his 
profession,  and  joining  a  company  at  Aberdeen,  he 
played  old  men  parts  there  for  four  years.  Then  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Liverpool  Theatre  company, 
receiving  a  great  deal  of  favor  in  old  men  and  char- 
acter parts,  in  which  line  he  has  continued  ever  since. 

Salaries  were  small  then,  and  the  inducements  to 
come  to  America  were  so  great  that  Mr.  Stoddart 
sailed  for  this  country  in  August,  1854,  with  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  J.  W.  Wallack,  who  engaged 
him  to  play  minor  rdles  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  then 
at  the  comer  of  Broome  Street  and  Broadway.  His 
American  d6but  was  made  in  a  small  part  in  "  A 
Phenomenon  in  a  Smock  Frock."     He  remained  there 
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for  Iwo  seasons,  having  in  the  meantime  married  Ma-1 
tilda  Phillips,  a  member  of  the  company. 

Id  November,  1S56,  when   Laura  Keene  opened  | 
her  new  theatre  on  Broadway,  near  Houston  Street,  I 
afterward  called  the  Olympic,  Mr.  Stoddart  became  J 
a  member  of  the  company,  and  was  a  member  of  the  I 
cast  which  presented  a  new  American   play,  "  Mary's  J 
Birthday."    During  ihe  Rummer  of  1857  Mr.  and  Mis.^ 
Stoddart  played  ten  weeks  at  the  theatre  in  Halifax,  J 
Nova  Scotia,  then  under  the  management  of  E, 
Sothern.    The  next  winter  he  received  more  impor-  I 
tant  characters  at   Laura  Keene's  Theatre,  and  rose  | 
steadily  in    reputation.     When    Miss    Keene    retired, 
Mrs.  John  Wood  took  the  theatre,  which  then  became  I 
the  Olympic,  and  Mr.  Stoddart,  after  an  engagement  I 
at  the  Winter  Garden  in  Boucicaull's  plays,  was  en-  J 
gaged  by  her.     He  remained  there  three  years,  among  I 
his  associates  being  William  Davidge,  John  K.  Morti- 
mer, James  Lewis,   Mrs.  G.   H.  Gilbert,  and   Eliza 
Newton.      He  supported  Joseph   Jefferson  there  in 
"  Rip  Van  WiiJde  "  and  other  plays,  and  on  October 
ag,  1866,  acted  the  character  of  Moueypenny  in  "  The 
Long  Strike  "  for  the  first  time.     It  was  his  work  in 
this  part  which  drew  the  attention  of  Lester  Wallack 
to  Mr.  Stoddart,  and  in  the  summer  of  1867  he  rejoined 
the  company  he  had  left  eleven  years  before,  remain- 
ing there  until  1873,  when  he  made  a  brief  and  unsuc- 
cessful starring  tour  in  "The  Long  Strike." 

In  1S74  Mr.  Stoddart  became  a  member  of  the 
Union  Square  Theatre  company,  remaining  under 
Mr.  Palmer's  management  almost  continuously  until 
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the  close  of  the  season  of  1894-95.  During  that  pe- 
riod he  played  many  important  parts,  among  them  be- 
ing Pierre  Michel  in  "  Rose  Michel,"  Babbage  in 
"The  Banker's  T>di\ig\itQx;*  Zackaroff'm  "The  Dani- 
cheflfs,"  the  Doctor  in  "  Daniel  Rochat,"  Jean  in  "The 
Rantzaus,"  Seth  Preene  in  "  The  Lights  o'  London," 
the  Rev,  Mr,  Fletcher  in  "  Saints  and  Sinners,"  Benja- 
min Goldfinch  in  "  A  Pair  of  Spectacles,"  and  Colonel 
Moberly  in  "  Alabama."  At  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son of  1895-96  he  first  played  the  old-horse  trainer  in 
"  The  Sporting  Duchess,"  continuing  in  that  r61e  two 
seasons.  Since  then  he  has  played  only  occasional 
engagements,  including  a  brief  starring  tour  in  "  The 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  a  production  of  a  condensed  ver- 
sion of  "  The  Long  Strike  "  in  the  vaudeville  theatres, 
and  a  season  with  Henry  Miller  as  Jarvis  Lorry  in 
"  The  Only  Way." 

Robert  Taber  was  bom  in  1865,  on  Staten  Island, 
that  suburban  refuge  of  New-Yorkers  from  the  noise 
and  turmoil  of  the  great  city.  As  a  child  and  youth 
his  fondness  for  the  stage  led  to  an  early  enrolment 
in  the  ranks  of  amateur  actors.  His  father  was  bent 
on  making  him  a  lawyer,  but  was  finally  obliged  to 
give  up  the  task.  Besought  to  tell  how  he  happened 
to  become  an  actor,  Mr.  Taber  once  answered : 

"  Ah,  that  came  about  in  a  very  funny  way.  When 
I  was  a  youngster,  not  yet  in  my  teens,  I  belonged 
to  an  amateur  navy,  without  any  ships.  We  used  to 
parade  the  streets  and  do  a  great  deal  of  naval  ma- 
noeuvering,  without  any  ships.     Now  one  day  a  boy 
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suggested  that  the  amateur  navy  be  abolished  and  i 
theatre  established.  I  did  not  like  that.  I  told  them  J 
it  would  be  stupid;  but  the  others  didn't  think  so.,f 
The  theatre  was  established,  and  since  all  the  othcT'l 
boys  were  in  it,  I  met  them  half-way,  and  agreed  to  bel 
the  doorkeeper.  So  I  really  began  my  theatrical  I 
career  by  taking  tickets.  Finally  I  caught  the  fever,,r 
and  was  induced  to  act.  My  first  part  was  Lucun  1 
Despard  in  a  one-act  melodrama,  'The  Brigands  ofJ 
Calabria.'  After  that  I  tackled,  at  the  age  of  four-  j 
teen,  such  modest  tasks  as  Hamlet,  Brutus,  OtkeUa,\^ 
and  Anton^'.  I  remember  one  very  amusing  thing. 
was  the  custom  of  our  theatre,  in  the  basement  of.J 
St.  Ann's  Church,  that  each  boy  playing  in  the  Roman  1 
plays  should  furnish  his  own  sheet  for  a  toga.  One  J 
day  several  boys,  thinking  to  better  the  dress  of  the! 
Roman  senators  and  citizens,  borrowed  their  mothers'  f 
embroidered  bedspreads.  The  effect  of  a  Roman  I 
populace  in  such  splendor  as  that  was  funny  enough,  i 
althovigh,  of  course,  we  thought  it  great." 

Obtaining  the  reluctant  consent  of  his  parents,  young 
Taber  became  a  student  at  Franklin  H.  Sargent's 
dramatic  school  in  New  York,  and  afier  two  terras 
there  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  introduction 
to  Mme.  Modjeska,  who,  when  in  the  early  part  of 
i886  she  gave  a  performance  of  "  As  You  Like  It " 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Polish  exiles,  assigned  him  the 
part  of  Siivius.  A  little  later  he  became  a  regular 
member  of  Modjeska's  company,  appearing  first  as 
AmUtts  in  the  same  play,  and  then  as  an  officer  in 
"  The  Chouans."     His  second  season  with  Modjeska 
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was  rewarded  by  much  more  important  rdles,  his  first 
public  recognitioii  being  gained  by  his  acting  of  Clau- 
dio  in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  which  part  he  followed 
with  Pisanio  in  "Cymbeline,"  Gustave  in  "  Camille," 
Benvolio  in  **  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  minor  r61es  in 
"  Twelfth  Night  "  and  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing." 
At  the  beginning  of  1888-89  he  was  engaged  for  Miss 
Julia  Marlowe's  company,  and  threw  all  the  intellectual 
and  physical  force  which  young  ambition  could  mas- 
ter into  Romeo^  Claude  Melnotte,  Orlando^  OrsinOj  In- 
gomar,  and  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  The  two  following 
seasons  were  spent  in  the  interpretation  of  modem 
characters  with  Richard  Mansfield  and  Rose  Coghlan, 
and  also  as  Lucien  de  Noirville  in  William  Terriss's  pro- 
duction of  "  Roger  la  Honte."  In  the  fall  of  1891  he 
returned  to  Miss  Marlowe's  company,  and  for  two  sea- 
sons thereafter  gave  her  efficient  support  as  Benedick^ 
Leonatus  PosthumuSy  and  the  other  leading  male  char- 
acters in  her  repertory.  The  season  of  1893-94  found 
Henry  Jewett  in  Mr.  Taber's  place  as  leading  juvenile 
with  Miss  Marlowe ;  but  the  beginning  of  the  following 
dramatic  year  brought  the  young  actor  back  in  the 
double  capacity  of  husband  and  leading  actor.  Mr. 
Taber  and  Miss  Marlowe  had  been  married  in  the 
preceding  May.  For  three  seasons,  until  the  close  of 
1896-97,  they  headed  their  own  company  and  brought 
added  renown  to  each  other  through  their  ambitious 
productions  and  exceptional  abilities  as  players.  In^ 
1894-9S  they  appeared  as  Joseph  Surface  and  Lady 
Teazle  in  "  The  School  for  Scandal,"  and  as  Valence  and 
Colombe  in  a  shortened  stage  version  of  Browning's 
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"  Colombe's  Birthday";     in   1895—96  they  made   suam 
elaborate  revival  of  the  first  part  of  "  King  HenryW 
IV,"  appearing  as  Hotspur  and  Prime  Hal,  and  dur-  ' 
ing  the  same  season  they  also  presented  "  She  Stoops  1 
to  Conquer,"  acting  Charks  Marloiv  and  Misi  Hard-M 
castle.       In     the   summer   of    1895-96    they   played  I 
Captain  Absolute  and  Lyilia  Languish  in  tRe  famous  J 
all-star    company    headed  by  Joseph    Jefferson   and  j 
Mrs.  John   Drew,   which     made  a    brief   lour    with  J 
"The  Rivals"  through  the  leading   theatres  of  the  J 
United  States ;    and  the  next  year  their  productions  J 
comprised  "  Romola,"  with  Mr.  Taber  as  Tt'foand  Miss  J 
Marlowe  as  Romola,  and  "  For  Bonnie   Prince  Char-  f 
lie,"  with  Mr.  Taber  as  Angus  and  Miss  Marlowe  as  I 
Hif^kland  Mary.      The  summer  which  followed  the  J 
close  of  this  season  was  spent  by  Mr.  Taber  and  his  I 
wife  in  the  little  Normandy  village  of  Civemy,  and  a 
the  time  for  a  renewal  of  their  work  drew  near  Miss 
Marlowe  returned  to  America  to  beg^n  her  tour  under 
the  management  of  Charles  Frohman.      Mr.  Taber, 
however,  went  to  London.     His  career  there  is  well 
known,  his  acting  of  Macduff  in  support  of  Forbes 
Robertson  and  his  Alexis  in  "  Peter  the  Great,"  with 
Henry  Irving,  having  excited  wide-spread  commenda- 
tion.    But  for  a  serious  illness  he  would  have  had  a 
prominent   part  in  Mardn    Harvey's  production  of 
"  The  Only  Way,"  in  the  spring  of  1 899.    The  follow- 
ing winter  he  presented  a  romantic  drama  entitled 
"  Bonnie  Dundee  "  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  and  in  the 
fell  of  1900  he  joined  Beerbohm  Tree's  company  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  making  his  d^but  there  as 
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Cassius  to  the  Mark  Antony  of  Mr.  Tree  and  the 
Brutus  of  Lewis  Waller.  Later  in  the  season  he 
played  the  Duke  in  "  Twelfth  Night "  to  the  Malvolio 
of  Mr.  Tree  and  the  Viola  of  Miss  Lily  Brayton. 

Cora  Tanner  began  her  stage  career  at  McVick- 
er*s  Theatre,  Chicago,  before  she  was  out  of  her 
teens,  and  in  1880  went  to  London  to  appear  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin  at  Sadler's  Wells  as 
Hilda  Brown  in  "The  Danites."  In  1881  she  was  a 
member  of  Genevieve  Ward's  company,  and  in  1883- 
1884  appeared  at  Wallack's  Theatre  in  "  Lady  Clare," 
a  drama  written  by  Robert  Buchanan  and  founded 
on  Georges  Ohnet's  "  Le  Maitre  de  Forges."  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1885-86  she  has  been 
constantly  before  the  public  more  or  less  prominendy 
as  a  star.  Her  first  success  was  as  Annie  Meadows  in 
Robert  Buchanan's  "  Alone  in  London,"  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1888,  she  produced  the  same  author's  "  Fas- 
cination," playing  the  dual  rdles  of  Lady  Madge 
Slashton  and  Charles  Marlowe,  In  these  two  plays 
she  continued  to  star  for  several  seasons,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  1895-96  she  returned  to  the  ranks  and 
appeared  as  the  Countess  of  Desborough  in  "The 
Sporting  Duchess,"  remaining  in  the  cast  of  that  play 
for  two  seasons.  In  the  spring  of  1898  she  presented, 
with  the  assistance  of  Louis  Massen,  Sir  Charles 
Young's  one-act  play,  "  Drifted  Apart,"  in  the  vaude- 
ville theatres,  and  then,  after  a  brief  and  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  revive  the  bygone  popularity  of  "  Alone  in 
London,"  succumbed  again   to   the  more  lucrative 
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inducements  of  vaudeville,  in  which  she  has   since  I 
appeared  intennittentiy, 

Denman  Thompson,  although  one  of  the  veterans 

of  the  American  stage,  has  been  so  long  identified 
with  one  character  that   the   record   of  his  profes- 
sional career  is  very  brief.     He  was  bom  at  Girard, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1833,  but  removed  in  boyhood  to 
Swanzey,  New  Hampshire,  the  town  which  is  still  his 
home,  and  from  which  he  has  drawn  the  inspiration 
for  the  characters  and  incidents  of  "Joshua  Whit- 
comb"  and    "The    Old    Homestead."     His   earliest  i 
days  on  the  stage  were  spent  as  a  member  of  various  | 
slock  companies  throughout  the  country,  and  also  a. 
a  variety  performer.     For  several  seasons  the  play-J 
which  later  became  "Joshua  Whitcomb"  was  given. I 
in  one-act  form  in  the  variety  theatres  under  the  title. J 
of  "  The  Female  Bathers,"  and  the  success  of  its  elab- 1 
oration  into  a  full-fledged  play  was  as  complete  a 
was  unexpected.     Season  after  season  "Joshua  Whit- 
comb "  was  given  before  audiences  which  thronged  the 
theatres  to  witness  its  pictures  of  New  England  life. 
About  1885  "  The  Old  Homestead,"  a  rewritten  ver- 
sion of  "Joshua  Whitcomb,"  was  produced,  and  in  it 
Mr.  Thompson  duplicated  the  success  he  had  made 
in  the  earlier  play.     His  impersonation  of  the  old  New 
England  fanner  has  become  a  classic  of  the  American 
stage,  and  "  The  Old  Homestead  "  has  been  and  is 
still  being  played  with  Mr.  Thompson  as  its  chief  at- 
traction all  over  the  country. 

In  addition  to  "  Joshua  Whitcomb  "  and  "  The  Old 
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Homestead,"  Mr.  Thompson  is  also  the  author,  in 
collaboration  with  George  W.  Ryer,  of  "  The  Two 
Sisters  "  and  "  Our  New  Minister." 

Agnes  Ethel  Tracy  made  her  d6but  in  the  play 
of  "  Camille  "  in  Jerome's  private  theatre  at  the  Union 
League  Club,  October  10,  1868.  She  had  studied 
previously  with  Madame  de  Lesdemier  of  Boston,  and 
was  also  a  pupil  of  Matilda  Heron.  It  was  Miss 
Heron's  influence  which  led  to  the  choice  of  Camille 
for  the  first  appearance.  When  Miss  Ethel  first  asked 
Matilda  Heron  to  take  her  as  a  pupil.  Miss  HeroYi 
gave  her  some  scenes  from  "  Camille  "  to  read.  As 
Miss  Ethel  finished  the  reading,  Matilda  Heron 
rushed  across  the  room  and  threw  her  arms  about  the 
new  pupil,  with  the  cry :  "  I  have  found  my  Camille^  I 
have  found  my  Camille!'^  The  d6but  was  considered 
by  the  press  of  New  York  one  of  the  most  successful 
ever  made.  In  1869  Miss  Ethel  began  a  starring  tour 
through  New  England  under  the  management  of  the 
late  Isaac  C.  Pray,  playing  Juliet^  Pauline  in  "  The 
Lady  of  Lyons,"  Julia  in  "The  Hunchback,"  and 
Camille,  She  met  with  wonderful  success  for  an 
unknown,  unheralded  girl  of  eighteen.  At  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  an  "invitation  benefit"  was 
given  her. 

Three  months  later  Miss  Ethel  returned  to  New 
York,  where  she  received  from  Augustin  Daly  an  offer 
to  take  the  position  of  leading  lady  in  his  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre.  She  hesitated  long  before  she  accepted,  as 
she  had  determined  to  become  a  star  or  nothing,  and 
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to  play  Shakspere's  heroines  only.  Mr.  Daly,  how- 
ever, convinced  her  that  she  ought  to  secure  the  train- 
ing which  only  a  stock  company  can  give ;  and  against 
the  advice  of  Matilda  Heron  and  Mr.  Pray,  Miss 
Ethel  reluctantly  accepted.  Il  was  clearly  iindeTStood, 
however,  that  this  was  to  be  only  a  temporary  en- 
gagement. 

On  August  17,  1869,  Mr.  Daly  opened  his  theatre 
with  Robertson's  "  Play,"  Miss  Ethel  being  the  Jiosu 
and  scoring  a  hit.  The  play,  however,  was  not  wholly  l 
a  success,  though  acted  by  men  and  women  of  the 
first  rank  in  their  profession,  Miss  Ethel  being  the 
only  novice. 

From  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  theatre  ' 
there  was  no  financial  success  made  until  "  Frou- 
Frou"  was  produced;  it  ran  one  hundred  nights. 
"Femande"  followed,  proving  even  more  popular. 
Owing  to  the  strain  of  a  year's  constant  hard  work, 
MiSs  Ethel's  strength  gave  out,  and  her  physicia 
warned  Mr.  Daly  that  if  she  continued  to  work  she 
would  not  be  able  to  open  his  fall  season  of  1S70. 
On  July  2,  therefore,  Mr.  Daly  allowed  her  to  with- 
draw from  the  cast,  and  replaced  her  by  Miss  Mary 
Gary,  a  young  Boston  actress.  Miss  Ethel  went  to 
the  country  to  rest,  but  unfortunately  the  strain  had 
been  too  great  and  she  did  not  recuperate  as  fast  as 
she  and  Mr.  Daly  had  hoped;  so  that  in  September, 
when  "  Man  and  Wife "  was  to  be  produced.  Miss 
Ethel  was  not  strong  enough  to  play  Anne  Sylvester. 
This  is  the  only  reason  why  she  did  not  appear 
as  Anne,  though  other  and  incorrect  reasons  have 
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been  given.  Miss  Ethel  regretted  as  much  to  resign 
the  part  as  Mr.  Daly  did  to  have  her  do  so. 

In  187 1  Miss  Ethel  went  to  Europe  and  arranged 
with  Victorien  Sardou  for  a  play  which,  as  "  Agnes," 
was  produced  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1872.  Under  the  liberal  management  of  A. 
M.  Palmer,  "  Agnes  "  was  beautifully  staged.  It  ran 
a  hundred  nights. 

Miss  Ethel  had  drifted  into  French  comedy  through 
her  association  with  Mr.  Daly,  and  though  she  was 
again  the  "  star,"  it  was  not  as  the  heroines  she  most 
loved.  In  the  autumn  of  1873  Miss  Ethel  left  the 
stage  and  became  the  wife  of  Francis  W.  Tracy,  of 
Buffalo.  In  1875  she  consented  to  return  for  a  fort- 
night only,  in  order  to  open  the  new  Brooklyn  Theatre 
for  her  old  managers.  Shook  and  Palmer. 

During  this  Brooklyn  engagement  so  many  requests 
for  "  Frou-Frou  "  were  sent  in  that  Miss  Ethel  asked 
Mr.  Daly's  consent  to  play  his  adaptation  —  the  one 
she  had  studied.  The  reply  she  received  from  Mr. 
Daly  is  reproduced  in  facsimile  on  the  opposite  page. 

She  played  "Frou-Frou"  in  Brooklyn,  paying  the 
full  royalty.  Miss  Ethel  appeared  but  once  again  in 
New  York,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poe  Memorial  Fund, 
at  the  Union  Square  Theatre. 

Elizabeth  Tyree  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  in 
1889  began  a  course  of  study  at  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  the  Dramatic  Arts.  After  less  than  three 
months'  study  she  was  engaged  to  play  minor  r61es 
with  the  Lyceum  Theatre  stock  company,  her  first 
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iraportant  part  being  J%j>//U  Lee  in  "The  Charity 
Ball."  An  almost  unbroken  series  of  ten  successive 
seasons  followed  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Miss  Tyree 
playing  a  variety  of  characters  which  ranged  from  in- 
genues to  adventuresses.  In  "The  Charity  Ball" 
she  was  seen  later  as  Ben,  and  when  "  The  Dancing 
Girl "  had  its  first  American  performance  at  the  Lyce- 
um Theatre,  on  August  31,  1891,  with  E.  H.  Sothern 
in  the  leading  rflle.she  played  Faith  Ives.  In  "  Lady 
Bounriful,"  produced  also  at  the  Lyceum  on  the  Novem- 
ber 16  following,  she  appeared  as  Beatrix  Brent,  and 
later  in  the  season  she  was  seen  as  Marie  in  "  The 
Grey  Mare."  When  "An  American  Duchess"  was 
produced  at  the  Lyceum,  Miss  Tyree  played  Mattd 
Jameson,  and  in  February,  1894,  she  aroused  universal 
praise  for  her  acting  ai  Lady  T/iomasin  in  "  The  Ama- 
zons." The  ensuing  seasons  found  her  acting  many 
important  r61es  al  the  little  theatre  in  Fourth  Avenue, 
among  the  most  important  being  Lady  Basildi^n  in 
Oscar  Wilde's  "An  Ideal  Husband,"  Justina  Emp- 
iage  in  '■  The  IteneAc  of  the  Doubt," £^'ne  Skrimpion 
in  '*  The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan,"  Avonia  Bunn  in 
"  Trelawny  of  the  Wells,"  Mrs.  St.  Rrxke  in  "  The 
Princess  and  the  Butterfly,"  Lady  Gwertdolene  in 
"The  Ambassador,"  Janet  Tremaine  in  "Americans 
at  Home,"  and  Mrs.  Bella  Portman  in  "  The  Man  of 
Forty."  In  the  early  part  of  1898-99,  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  Lyceum  season.  Miss  Tyree  supported 
John  Drew  as  Dolly  Coke  in  "  The  Liars "  at  the 
Empire  Theatre,  New  York.  At  the  close  of  this  en- 
gagement she  returned  to  the  Lyceum  company. 
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Marie  Wainwright  was  bom  May  8,  1855,  and 
received  the  greater  part  of  her  education  in  Europe. 
On  returning  to  this  country  she  studied  with  Fanny 
Morant,  and  made  her  d6but  at  Booth's  Theatre,  New 
York,  on  May  17,  1877,  as  one  of  the  six  Juliets  in 
George  Rignold's  famous  benefit  performance.  After 
a  tour  of  six  months  with  Rignold's  company,  she 
went  to  Boston,  and  appeared  at  the  Globe  Theatre  on 
November  12,  1877,  as  the  Princess  Katherine  in 
"  King  Henry  V."  A  month  later  she  created  the 
part  of  Nadege  in  the  production  of  "  The  Exiles  "  at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  and,  after  engagements  in  other 
leading  cities,  became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum stock  company  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
of  1878-79.  Her  first  part  there  was  the  Countess 
Zicka  in  "  Diplomacy,"  with  Annie  Clarke  as  Dora; 
but  the  experience  of  a  week  proved  that  a  mistake 
had  been  made  in  casting  the  play,  and  Miss  Wain- 
wright and  Miss  Clarke  accordingly  exchanged  r61es. 

Miss  Wainwright  was  the  original  Josephine  in  the 
Museum  production  of  "  Pinafore."  After  several 
years  in  various  companies,  including  an  engagement 
as  Lawrence  Barrett's  leading  lady,  during  which  she 
played  Mildred  in  "  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,"  and 
the  title  r61e  of  "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  she  began  a 
joint  starring  tour  with  her  husband,  Louis  James,  to 
whom  she  had  been  married  in  August,  1879.  After 
their  separation  in  1889,  Miss  Wainwright  starred  as 
Viola  in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  and  in  the  title  character 
of  a  new  version  of  "  Amy  Robsart,"  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  seasons  continued  to  appear  at  the  head  of  her 
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OWD  compaDy.     In   1897-98  she  brought  out  a  i 
vival  of  "  East  Lynne,"  but  for  the  greater  part  of  th) 
past  few  seasons  she  has  been  engaged  in  the  presen-Jj 
tation  of  one-act  plays  on  the  vaudeville  stage. 


Charles  Melton  Walcot,  the  younger,  was  bom 
in  Boston,  July  i,  1840.  His  father  was  an  English 
actor  who,  after  receiving  his  education  at  Eton  and 
Starting  in  to  follow  the  career  of  architecture,  came 
to  this  country  in  1839,  and  soon  became  famous  as 
an  actor  and  playwright.  The  younger  Walcot  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  and  while 
pursuing  his  studies  there,  in  1856,  took  pan 
amateur  dramatic  entertainment  with  such  success 
that  he  determined  to  go  upon  the  stage  immediateljr 
after  his  graduation.  Accordingly,  in  185S  he  madsj 
his  d^but  at  Charleston  as  the  servant  in  "  The  Lady. 
of  Lyons,"  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  became  fii 
old  man  of  the  company.  After  brief  engagements  i] 
Cincinnati  and  Richmond,  he  went  to  New  Votk,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  became  character  actor  with 
the  stock  company  at  the  Winter  Garden.  His  inost 
notable  successes  there  were  as  Pete  in  "  The  Octo- 
roon," and  as  the  hero  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
The  next  season  found  Mr.  Walcot  at  Laura  Keeoe's 
Theatre,  where  he  opened  as  UttUlon  Cake  in  "  Old 
Heads  and  Young  Hearts,"  and  later  played  Young 
Marlow  in  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  with  William 
Rufus  Blake,  Milnes  Levick,  John  T.  Raymond,  and 
Mrs.  James  H.  Stoddart.  In  1863,  during  his  en- 
gagement  at    Laura   Keene's,  he  married  Isabella 
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Nickinson,  the  youngest  daughter  of  John  Nickinson, 
a  well-known  comedian  of  that  day. 

After  a  starring  tour  in  "  Rosedale,"  and  a  short 
stay  in  Baltimore  in  the  season  of  1863-64,  under 
the  management  of  John  T.  Ford,  Mr.  Walcot  re- 
turned to  the  Winter  Garden  and  played  Octavius 
C(Esar  in  the  famous  revival  of  "  Julius  Caesar  "  where- 
in Edwin,  Junius  Brutus  and  John  Wilkes  Booth  ap- 
peared respectively  as  Brutus^  CassiuSy  and  Mark 
Antony,  Mrs.  Walcot  played  Calphurnia,  During 
Edwin  Booth's  famous  hundred-night  run  of  "  Ham- 
let," Mr.  Walcot  played  Horatio^  Mrs.  Walcot,  Ed- 
win Varrey,  and  Thomas  Placide  also  being  in  the 
cast.  The  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Winter  Garden 
in  1867  put  an  end  to  the  career  of  the  company  at 
that  house,  and  going  to  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre 
in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Walcot  remained  there,  with  but 
brief  interruptions,  for  twelve  years,  playing  a  great 
variety  of  parts  in  every  style  of  play,  from  the  heavi- 
est tragedy  to  the  flimsiest  farce.  He  was  stage- 
manager  of  the  company,  of  which  his  wife  was  also 
a  member  during  a  part  of  that  period.  On  leaving 
Philadelphia  he  went  to  McVicker*s  Theatre  in 
Chicago  to  play  leading  r6les,  and  then  went  on  tours 
with  "  The  Banker's  Daughter,"  "  Divor9ons,"  "  Es- 
meralda," and  in  support  of  Rose  Coghlan,  Lawrence 
Barrett,  and  Joseph  Jefferson.  In  1887  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walcot  joined  Daniel  Frohman's  stock  com- 
pany, opening  in  "The  Wife"  on  November  i. 
Since  then  they  have  had  leading  parts  in  all  the 
many  plays  brought  out  at  the  Lyceum  and  at  Daly's 
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theatres  under  Mr.  Frohman's  direction.  Among  the  1 
many  characters  played  by  Mr.  Walcot  ai  the  Ly- 
ceum Theatre  are  Franklin  Cniger\x\  "The  Charity! 
BaU,"  Mr.  Jacomb  in  "  The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan,"  T 
Rev.  Rogtr  Minchin  in  "  The  Wife,"  and  the  VUx  J 
Chancelhr  in  "  Trelawny  of  the  Wells."  In  Februaiy,  J 
1901,  Mr.  Walcot  temporarily  left  the  Lyceum  Com- J 
pany  to  play  Jeremy  Sparrow  in  "  To  Have  and  to  1 
Hold." 

Mrs.  Charles  Melton  Walcot  is  the  daughterl 
of  John  Nickinson,  an  English  soldier  stationed  iaf 
Canada,  who  drifted  into  amateur  tlieatricals  and  ] 
thence  to  the  professional  stage.  His  three  daughters.] 
all  became  actresses;  Eliza  married  the  well-known  " 
comedian,  Charles  Pelers ;  Charlotte  married  Daniel 
Morrison,  a  Toronto  journalist,  and  retired  from  the 
stage;  and  Isabella  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Melton  .. 
Walcot  the  younger. 

Isabella  Nickinson  was  bom  in  New  York,  October^ 
7,  1S47.  and  whilt-  a  child  a]iiicaret!  frfquentjy  in  pub- 
lic under  her  father's  tutelage.  When  scarcely  more 
than  a  child  she  became  a  member  of  Laura  Keene's 
company  and  for  several  seasons  played  such  impor- 
tant r61es  as  Mabel  Vane  in  "  Peg  Woffington  "  and 
Julia  in  "  The  Rivals "  at  that  actress's  theatre  in 
New  York,  In  1863,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  mar- 
ried Mr,  Walcot,  who  was  also  a  member  of  Laura 
Keene's  company,  and  since  that  time  they  have  ap- 
peared continuously  as  members  of  the  same  organi- 
zations.    Their  subsequent  career  is  briefly  outlined 
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in  the  preceding  sketch  of  Mr.  Walcot  While  at  the 
Walnut  Street  Theatre,  in  Philadelphia,  they  played 
the  title  parts  in  "  Pygmalion  and  Galatea"  in  1873, 
and  the  following  year  were  in  the  cast  of  James 
Booth  Roberts's  "  Faust  and  Marguerite."  Among 
the  leading  players  with  whom  they  appeared  were 
Charlotte  Cushman,  Janauschek,  Fechter,  Chanfrau, 
E.  L.  Davenport,  and  Clara  Morris,  and  after  leaving 
Philadelphia  they  joined  the  stock  company  at  Mc- 
Vicker*s  Theatre  in  Chicago,  making  their  d^but 
there  in  "The  Rivals."  In  1887  they  accepted  an 
offer  from  Daniel  Frohman  to  join  his  stock  company, 
and  have  remained  under  his  management  ever  since. 
Mrs.  Walcot  has  had  important  r61es  in  all  the  Ly- 
ceum productions,  and  has  played  there,  among  many 
other  characters,  Mrs.  Camilla  de  Peyster  in  "The 
Charity  Ball,"  Lady  Castlejordan  in  "  The  Amazons," 
Lady  Darby  in  "The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan," 
Mrs.  Emptage  in  "  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt,"  Mrs. 
Tdfer  in  "  Trelawny  of  the  Wells  "  and  Lady  BasUr 
in  "  The  Ambassador." 

Blanche  Walsh  was  bom  in  New  York,  and  after 
considerable  training  in  amateur  work  began  her  pro- 
fessional career  as  a  member  of  Marie  Wain  Wright's 
company.  Her  d^but  was  made  in  January,  1890,  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York,  as  Olivia  to 
Miss  Wainwright's  Violay  and  she  remained  in  that 
actress's  support  imtil  the  close  of  the  season  of  1891- 
1892.  She  played  Zamora  in  "  The  Honeymoon," 
Florence   Marigold   in  "  My   Uncle's    Will,"    Grace 
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Harkaviay  in  "  London  Assurance,"  and  Queen  Elisa- 
beth in  "  Amy  Robsart."     At  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
son of  1892-93  she  joined  one  of  Charles  Frohman's 
companies,  and  created  the  part  of  Diana  Stixkton  in 
Bronson    Howard's  "  Aristocracy  "  when    that    play 
was  produced  In  November,  1892,  at  Palmer's  The- 
atre, New  York,     The  cast  included  Viola  Allen  as 
Firginia    Stockton,    Helen    Tracy  as  Mri.  Laurence, 
Josephine  Hall  as  Katharine,  Wilton  Lackaye  as  Jef- 
ferson   Stockton,    Paul    Arthur   as    Sheridan,    W.    H.  I 
Thompson  as  Hamilton,  Wilham  Faversham  as  Frinee  a 
Emit,  and  Frederic  Bond  as  Octave.     Two  seasons! 
with  this  play  throughout  the  country  were  followed  1 
by  a  brief  tour  as  Kate  Kennwn  in  "  The  Girl  I  Left  I 
Behind  Me,"  and  in  January,  1895,  she  became  Natl 
Goodwin's   leading    lady,  appearing  as  Margaret  \ 
"  A  Gilded  Fool,"  Kate  in  "  In  Mizzoura,"  Ada  JngotA 
in   "  David    Garrick,"   Annie    Harrington   in    "  The  I 
Nominee,"    the    Hon.    Mrs.    Meredith   in    "A    Gold  1 
Mine,"  and  Mrs.  Major  Phobbs  in  "  Lend  Me  Five  ' 
Shillings."    The  summer  of  1895  she  spent  as  leading 
lady  of  a  stock  company  in  Washington,  her  most 
notable  effort  there  being  her  acting  of  Romeo  in 
"  Romeo's  First  Love,"  a  one-act  play  by  Albert  Ed- 
ward Lancaster  suggested  by  the  references  to  Rosa- 
line in  the  first  act  of  Shakspere's  tragedy. 

The  opening  of  the  season  of  1895-96  found  Miss 
Walsh  a  member  of  A.  M.  Palmer's  forces  in  a  special 
production  of  "  The  Great  Diamond  Robbery."  She 
played  Mrs,  Bulford,  but  gave  up  that  character  in 
November  in  order  to  create  the  title  r61e  of  "Trilby  " 
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in  Paul  M.  Potter's  dramatization  of  Du  Mauriefs 
novel  at  the  Garden  Theatre,  New  York.  Continu- 
ing in  that  part  till  the  close  of  the  season,  she  then 
was  engaged  to  support  Nat  Goodwin  during  his 
Australian  tour,  playing  Lydia  Languish  in  "The 
Rivals  "  and  Loise  in  "  Gringoire  "  in  addition  to  the 
characters  she  had  already  played  in  this  country. 
In  November,  1896,  she  returned  home,  and  created 
Margaret  Neville  in  "  Heartsease,"  the  play  with 
which  A.  M.  Palmer's  stock  company  opened  the 
Great   Northern  Theatre  in  Chicago.     In  January, 

1897,  she  played  a  dual  part  in  Sutton  Vane's  melo- 
drama, "Straight  from  the  Heart,"  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  New  York,  and  in  March  of  the  same  year 
succeeded  Amy  Busby  as  Edith  Vamey  in  "Secret 
Service  "  in  support  of  William  Gillette.  She  played 
the  part  for  the  remainder  of  the  American  season 
and  also  during  the  London  nm  of  "  Secret  Service  " 
at  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  For  a  brief  period  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  of  1897-98  Miss  Walsh 
played  Katherine  in  Sol  Smith  Russell's  revival  of 
"  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and  Helen  Le  Grand  in 
"  A  Bachelor's  Romance,"  and  then,  being  under  en- 
gagement to  Charles  Frohman,  created  in  January, 

1898,  the  part  oi  Jeanne  Marie  in  "  The  Conquerers  " 
at  the  Empire  Theatre,  New  York,  remaining  in  that 
character  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
The  summer  of  1898  she  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  stock  company  which  played  both  at  the  Col- 
umbia  Theatre  in  Harlem  and  at  the  Herald  Square 
Theatre,  and  in  September  she  began  a  starring  tour 
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with  Melbourne  MacDowell  in  Fanny  Davenport's 
familiar  Sardou  repertory.  This  continued  two  sea- 
sons, and  in  the  fall  of  1900  she  became  an  indepen- 
dent star,  producing  the  English  version  of  "  Plus 
Que  Reine  "  previously  used  by  Julia  Arthur,  and  a 
new  play  by  Eugene  W.  Presbrey  entitled  "  Mar- 
celle." 

Frederick  Barkham  Warde  was  bom  at  Ward- 
inglon,  Oxfordshire,  England,  February  23,  1851. 
After  receiving  his  education  at  Shoreham  in  Sussex 
and  the  City  of  London  School,  he  was  articled  to  a 
firm  of  attorneys  and  began  the  work  of  life  in  earnest 
with  the  law  as  his  goal.  The  attraction  of  the  the- 
atre, however,  proved  too  strong  for  him,  and  on 
September  4,  1867,  he  made  his  d^but  on  the  stage  of 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  at  Sunderland.  After  a  wide 
course  of  training  and  valuable  experience  in  tfae  J 
English  theatres,  he  came  to  this  country  and  madal 
his  first  appearance  here  at  Booth's  Theatre,  New' 
York,  on  August  10,  1874,  as  Captain  Marston  Pike 
in  Dion  BoucicaiJt's  "  Belle  Lamar."  1  His  rise  to 
prominence  was  rapid,  and  before  long  Mr.  Warde 
was  engaged  to  play  leading  parts  at  the  Broad- 
way Theatre  in  New  York,  gaining  a  reputation  in 
emotional  and  tragic  rdles  which  he  has  ever  since 
maintained.     He  toured  the  country,  with  Edward  L. 

'  We  give  this  upon  Mr.  Wardc's  personal  authority.  From 
refereDces  lo  Mr.  Warde  in  other  parts  of  this  work  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  apparently  appeared  io  the  United  States  severtd 
years  previoos  to  the  date  here  given. 
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Davenport  and  Lawrence  Barrett,  as  Marc  Antony  in 
"Julius  Caesar/'  and  then  supported  in  succession 
Charlotte  Cushman,  Adelaide  Neilson  and  Edwin 
Booth.  After  a  joint  season  with  Maurice  Barrymore 
— 1878-79  —  in  "Diplomacy,"  Mr.  Warde  playing 
Henri  BeatulerCy  he  was  leading  man  with  John 
McCullough  during  1879-80  and  1880-81 ;  and  then 
at  St.  Louis  on  September  4,  1881,  made  his  d^but  as 
a  star,  appearing  first  as  Hamlet^  and  later  as  Vir- 
ginius,  Datnony  Richard  Illy  and  Shyiock,  During 
the  ensuing  seasons  he  made  revivals  of  "King 
Henry  IV,"  "  King  Lear,"  and  "  King  Henry  VIII  " 
with  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers;  of"  Julius  Caesar,"  "  Othello," 
and  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  with  Louis  James;  and 
he  also  himself  produced  "Galba  the  Gladiator," 
"  Gaston  Cadol,"  "  The  Mountebank,"  "  Runnymede," 
"  Iskander  "  and  "  The  Duke's  Jester."  During  the 
three  seasons  beginning  1892-93,  he  starred  jointly 
with  Louis  James,  appearing  as  Lanciotto  in  "  Fran- 
cesca da  Rimini,"  Marc  Antony  in  "Julius  Caesar," 
and  lagOy  and  in  1898-99  he  was  a  member  of  a  triple 
starring  alliance  which  included  Louis  James  and 
Kathryn  Kidder  in  addition  to  himself. 

Mr.  Warde  has  long  ranked  high  both  as  a  gifted 
tragedian  and  as  an  orator  and  Shaksperian  scholar. 
He  lectures  frequently  upon  Shakspere  and  other 
topics  connected  with  the  drama,  and  he  is  widely 
known  by  many  students  who  visit  the  theatre  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  his  interpretation  of  the 
heroes  of  the  classic  drama.  Among  other  subjects, 
his  lectures  deal  with   "The   Men  and  Women  of 
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Shakespeare,"  "Shakespeare  an  Apostle  of  Christian- 
ity," "The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Shakespeare's  Fools," 
and  "  The  Drama :  its  Origin,  Evolution  and  Accom-  I 
plishmeni." 

'  Henry  A.  Weaver,  Sr.,  was  bom  at  Islington, 
London,  England,  on  June  17,  1832.  When  nine 
years  of  age  he  actompanled  his  parents  to  America  , 
in  the  packet  ship  AfediiUor.  They  settled  in  New 
York,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  ' 
a  printer  whose  shop  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  | 
Franklin  Square.  With  the  other  apprentices  he 
haunted  the  theatres  nightly,  and  on  Saturday  even- 
ings, while  the  lads  were  waiting  for  their  pay,  they 
passed  their  time  giving  impromptu  scenes  from  their 
favorite  melodramas.  Mr.  Weaver  made  his  first  hit 
on  one  of  these  occasions  by  imitating  a  famous  actor, 
a  triumph  that  inspired  him  to  become  a  member  of  J 
the  Forrest  Dramatic  Association,  an  amateur  club  f 
that  gave  occasional  performances  over  Burton's  Thea- 
tre in  Chambers  Street.  With  W.  J.  Florence  he  as- 
sisted in  several  amateur  performances.  In  1853  he 
made  his  first  professional  appearance  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  the  occasion  being  a  benefit  to  Augustus 
Jackson,  a  brother  of  Lizzie  Weston,  the  actress  who 
afterward  became  Mrs.  A.  H.  Davenport  and  subse- 
quently Mrs.  Charles  J.  Mathews.  On  this  occasion 
Mr,  Weaver's  imitarions  of  the  celebrated  actors  of 
the  day  proved  a  success,  and  it  so  happened  that  in 
the  farce  of  "The  Eton  Boy,"  which  concluded  the  per- 
formance, the  actor  who  was  to  have  played  the  part  of 
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Captain  Popham  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  and  the 
young  player  went  on  in  his  stead.  He  kept  the  audi- 
ence in  a  roar  of  laughter,  although  he  had  not  had 
time  to  memorize  his  lines.  In  the  course  of  the 
farce  he  had  occasion  to  assume  a  feminine  disguise 
for  which  Lizzie  Weston,  who  appeared  in  the  princi- 
pal female  r61e,  loaned  him  one  of  her  dresses,  and  he 
was  afterwards  complimented  by  her  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  acquitted  himself.  Shortly  after,  he 
secured  an  engagement  at  the  St.  Charles  Theatre  in 
Chatham  Square,  New  York,  then  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Charles  R.  Thome.  But  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks  the  theatre  closed  and  Mr.  Weaver  went  to  the 
Odeon  Theatre  in  Williamsburg,  where  he  remained 
only  a  short  time.  Meanwhile  he  was  engaged  for 
Levi  B.  North's  Amphitheatre  in  Philadelphia,  situated 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Continental  Hotel.  After  a 
long  season  with  Mr.  North  he  joined  various  traveling 
companies,  and  in  May,  1855,  he  became  a  member 
of  Joseph  C.  Foster's  company  at  the  Pittsburg 
Theatre,  where  he  remained  three  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  joined  the  National  Theatre  com- 
pany in  Boston,  then  under  the  management  of  Pil- 
grim and  Moran.  Afterward  he  went  to  the  National 
Theatre,  New  York,  and  later  joined  forces  with 
Edward  A.  Sothern  for  a  short  summer  season  at 
Halifax. 

In  i860  he  returned  to  Pittsburg  as  stage  manager 
and  first  old  man  for  J.  B.  Howe,  a  well-known  Eng- 
lish actor  who  is  still  playing  in  London.  From  there 
Mr.  Weaver  took  a  company  to  Cleveland,  and  after  a 


season  which  was  not  very  successful  he  was  cDgaged 
for    the    Detroit    Theatre,   afterward    appearing    at 
Wood's  Theatre,  Cincinnati,  and  at  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee.    He  was  in  the  latter  city  after  it  was  taken 
by  [he  Union  forces.     Returning   to    Cincinnati,  he 
played  in  the  National  Theatre  there,  joining  George 
Stoddart,  C.  M.  Lewis  and  their  company,  and  tour- 
ing the  West    with  varying  fortune.      Various   other 
engagements  in  the  West  followed,  one  of  the  most  J 
important  being  a  partnership  which  he  formed  with  I 
MacauJey    and   Golden.      In   1866    he   accepted   ut  I 
engagement  at  the  Continental   Theatre   in  Boston. 
Here  he  played  a  round  of  varying  characters,  perhaps  I 
the  most  interesting  being  that  of  Quitp  in  Lotta's  I 
production  of  '■  Little  Nell  and  the  Marchioness."   The  1 
following  season  he  became  a  member  of  the  stock  I 
company  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  remaining  there  for  \ 
five  years  and  playing  the  old  men  of  Shakspere  and 
the  standard  dramatists  in  support  of  Charlotte  Cush- 
man  and  the  other  famous  stars  of  the  day. 

During  the  season  of  1871-73  he  traveled  with 
Janauschek,  leaving  her  to  rejoin  the  Boston  Theatre 
Company.  The  next  season,  when  Jimius  Brutus 
Booth  leased  Booth's  Theatre,  New  York,  Mr.  Weaver 
was  engaged  for  five  years  to  play  first  old  man,  but 
the  theatre  passed  into  the  hands  of  Jarrett  and  Palmer 
the  next  year.  For  several  seasons,  however,  he  re- 
mained with  them,  until  in  1877  he  became  a  member 
of  J.  C.  Williamson's  company,  under  the  management 
of  A.  M.  Palmer.  The  next  season  he  was  stage 
manager  for  W.  H.  Henderson  at  the  Standard  Thea- 
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tre  in  New  York,  and  then  supported  Adelaide  Neilson 
in  what  proved  to  be  her  farewell  season.  One  season 
he  made  a  tour  with  the  elder  Salvini,  playing  /ago 
and  other  important  r61es,  and  the  next  season  toured 
in  support  of  the  Italian  tragedian  Rossi,  playing 
chiefly  character  old  men. 

Then  came  years  of  work  which  were  both  varied 
and  interesting.  For  some  months  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Union  Square  Theatre  company.  He  sup- 
ported Mrs.  Langtry  in  her  second  visit  to  America, 
and  he  appeared  in  support  of  Clara  Morris.  He  origi- 
nated the  r61e  of  M,  Brissot  in  "  Denise  "  at  Daly's 
Theatre  in  1885;  supported  Margaret  Mather  in 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet ";  went  back  to  Mrs.  Langtry  for 
two  seasons,  and  took  part  in  the  summer  production 
of  "  The  Tempest "  at  McVicker*s  Theatre  in  Chicago, 
which  enlisted  the  services  of  some  of  the  greatest 
actors  in  America.  For  four  seasons  he  was  with 
Julia  Marlowe,  and  then,  after  a  year  with  William 
H.  Crane,  he  joined  McKee  Rankin's  company  at 
the  Murray  Hill  Theatre  in  New  York,  and  afterward 
toured  with  that  actor's  organization  to  Honolulu. 

In  the  season  of  1 899-1 900  he  was  engaged  by 
Stuart  Robson  to  act  the  part  of  Dr,  Johnson  in  Au- 
gustus Thomas's  play  of  "Oliver  Goldsmith."  The 
character  proved  one  of  the  best  in  Mr.  Weaver's  long 
repertory,  for  he  portrayed  the  irascible  old  lexicog- 
rapher with  photographic  accuracy,  bringing  out  the 
minutest  points  of  the  doctor's  character  that  have 
been  made  familiar  to  the  world  through  Boswell. 
Mr.  Robson  varied  his  performances  of  "  Oliver  Gold- 


Two  Cities,"  he  was  the  Prostcuiing  Atlemey  in  that 
play,  afterward  taking  the  character  of  DeFarge.  In 
the  fall  of  1900  he  joined  the  "  Ben  Hur  "  compauy, 
and  played  the  Sheik  Ilderim  with  a  grave  dignity 
that  won  for  him  well-merited  praise. 


Mrs,  Thomas  Whiffen  was  bom  in  London, 
March  13,  1845,  and  was  educated  for  opera,  being  a 
niece  of  the  noted  singer  Louisa  Pyne.  She  made 
her  d4but  at  the  Royalty  Tiieatre,  London,  in  No- 
vember, 1865,  under  her  maiden  name  of  Blanche 
Galton,  ajid  continued  to  sing  in  London  with  the 
Pyne  Opera  Company,  and  in  light  musical  pieces  at 
the  German  Kced  entertainments  until  1868.  In  that 
year  she  married  the  late  Thomas  Whiffen  and  came 
to  America  with  the  Galton  Opera  Company,  which 
toured  through  the  leading  cities  of  this  country  for  a 
I  and  more.  Finishing  her  engagement  with 
that  organization,  she  gave  up  opera  for  the  drama, 
and  thenceforth  for  ten  seasons  traveled  as  a  member 
of  the  companies  of  Thomas  Hall,  William  Horace 
Lingard,  James  A.  Heme  and  others.  In  1879  ^^ 
appeared  in  the  production  of  "  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore  "  at 
the  Standard  (now  Manhattan)  Theatre,  New  York. 
In  1880  she  went  to  the  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
and  there  for  the  first  time  was  billed  as  Mrs.  Thomas 
Whiffen.  After  six  years  at  the  Madison  Square, 
during  which  she  originated  a  great  many  characters, 
among  them  Mercy  in  "  Hazel  Kirke,"  Mrs.  Ruth  in 
"  Young  Mrs.  Winlhrop,"  and  Miss  Ashford  in  "  The 
Private  Secretary,"  came  two  years  of  rest  and  retire- 
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ment  in  England.  On  her  return  to  the  United 
States  in  1887,  she  became  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  stock  company,  imder 
the  management  of  Daniel  Frohman,  and  has  re- 
mained under  engagement  to  him  ever  since,  playing 
a  wide  range  of  parts,  beginning  with  Mrs,  Amory  in 
"  The  Wife,"  and  continuing  with  Mrs,  GilfiUian  in 
"Sweet  Lavender,"  Lady  Pompion  in  "Old  Heads 
and  Young  Hearts,"  Angel  in  "  The  Charity  Ball," 
Mrs,  VeaU  in  "  Lady  Bountiful,"  Wilson  in  "  White 
Roses,"  Sergeant  Shuter  in  "The  Amazons,"  Mrs. 
Clays  in  "  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt,"  and  Mrs,  Mos- 
sop  in  "  Trelawny  of  the  Wells."  When  Mr.  Froh- 
man assumed  the  management  of  Daly's  Theatre  and 
transferred  his  stock  company  to  that  house,  Mrs. 
WhifFen  went  thither  and  played  Lady  Bapchild  in 
the  opening  piece,  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  "  The  Ma- 
noeuvres of  Jane."  In  the  season  of  1900-01  she 
was  transferred  to  Charles  Frohman's  companies, 
though  still  under  engagement  to  Daniel  Frohman, 
and  appeared  at  the  Empire  Theatre  as  Lady  Mar- 
garet in  "  Brother  Officers  "  and  the  Marquise  de  Rio 
Zares  in  a  revival  of  "  Diplomacy." 

Joseph  E.  Whiting  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1842, 
but  was  brought  up  in  New  York.  His  father,  David 
Whiting,  was  connected  with  Boston  theatres  for  many 
years,  and  his  sister  Virginia  was  among  the  earliest 
of  the  American  operatic  singers  who  made  a  success 
in  Europe  (she  afterward  married  Lorini,  the  tenor). 
Mr.  Whiting  first  went  on  the  stage  in  1858  in  Wash- 
48 
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ington,  under  the  maivigement  of  Dion  Boucicault.  ] 
The  next  two  seasons  he  passed  at  the  HoUiday  Street  ] 
Theatre,  Baltimore,  and  then   went   to  the   Boston  J 
Museum,  then  under   E.   F,   Kefich's   management, 
making  his  first  appearance  there  as  Fag  in  "The   ■ 
Rivals."     For  two  seasons  he  remained  at  the  Bosi 
Museum,  which  was  one  of  the  best  dramatic  schools   \ 
in  the  country,  and  received  there  a  training  that  was 
soon  to  make  itself  felt,  for  in  1864  he  went  to  the   , 
Park  Theatre  in  Brooklyn  to  play  leading  characters. 
His  next  engagement  was  at  Wallack's  Theatre  in 
New  York,  another  excellent  school   for  the  young 
actor.     Leaving   New   York,  he  traveled  South    and 
West,  remaining  in  those  sections  till  the  stock  system 
expiretl,  when  he  returned  to  New  York  and  was  en- 
gaged by  Henry  E.  Abbey.     Bronson  Howard  wrote 
"  Old  Love  Letters  "  for  Mr.  Whiting  and  Mrs.  Agnes 
Booth,  and  it  was  produced  in  New  York  at  the  Park 
Theatre  in  the  season  of  1878-79.     The  success  of  1 
these  two  players  in  this  piece  was  the  talk  of  the 
town,  and  when  they  later  visited  Boston  and  opened 
at  the  Park  Theatre  in  that  city  on  May  z6,  1879, 
critics  and   playgoers  were  so  pleased  that  the  next 
fall  the  two  played  another  engagement  at  the  same 
theatre  and  repeated  their  success. 

After  two  years  with  Mr.  Abbey,  Mr.  Whiting  found 
that  A.  M.  Palmer  wanted  his  services,  and  engaging 
himself  with  that  manager's  forces  at  the  Union 
Square  Theatre  in  New  York,  he  played  opposite 
parts  to  Charles  R.  Thome,  Jr.  On  the  death  of  that 
actor  he  succeeded  to  his  parts,  and  was  so  well  re- 
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ceived  that  he  remained  at  the  Union  Square  for  six 
years.  Afterward  he  was  sent  on  the  road  by  Mr. 
Palmer  from  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  to  play  the 
name  part  in  "  Jim  the  Penman,"  and  for  three  sea- 
sons was  with  that  play.  In  recent  years  Mr.  Whit- 
ing has  played  various  engagements  in  traveling  com- 
panies, his  latest  r61e  being  that  of  Wiiiiams  in 
Richard  Mansfield's  production  of  "  King  Henry  V " 
during  the  season  of  1900-01. 

White  Whittlesey  was  born  in  Danbury,  Con- 
necticut. Before  completing  his  education  poor 
health  compelled  him  to  leave  school,  and  he  drifted 
into  the  business  of  interior  decorating,  for  which  he 
seemed  to  have  a  natural  bent.  He  settled  in  New 
York  and  soon  became  a  confirmed  theatre-goer,  see- 
ing every  play  of  importance  that  was  given  in  the 
metropolis.  From  seeing  so  many  plays  he  evolved 
the  idea  that  he  could  act  in  them,  and  finally  put 
himself  in  the  hands  of  F.  F.  Mackay,  who  gave  him 
both  instruction  and  encouragement.  The  firm  with 
which  he  was  connected  failed,  and  he  felt  that  the 
time  had  arrived  to  announce  to  his  parents  his  inten- 
tion of  becoming  an  actor.  It  was  a  great  blow  to 
his  father,  who  had  never  thought  of  such  a  career  for 
his  son,  but  the  young  man  finally  overcame  the 
parental  objections  and  entered  the  Lyceum  School 
of  Acting  in  New  York  just  as  the  students  were  pre- 
paring the  Greek  play  of  "  Electra."  He  was  cast  for 
Orestes  and  was  coached  by  David  Belasco.  The 
play  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  March, 
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1889,  and  Mr.  Frohman  immediately  engaged  hint  I 
for  the  stock  company  of  that  theatre,  Mr,  Whittle-  1 
sey's  first  professional  appearance  being  made  with  f 
the  Lyceum  company  in  the  spring  of  1889. 

The  following  season  he  was  with  E.  A.  Sothem,  J 
playing  /fugA  in  "  Lord  Chumley."    Then  came  a  f 
son  as  Xoifrf  Grey  in  "The  Wife."     He  next  joined   ] 
Margaret  Mather,  playing  a  large  repertory.     After  j 
a  season  of  understudying  Herbert  Kelcey  during  the  [ 
long  run  of  "  The  Amaions,"  and  a  few  special  per- 
formances, Mr.  Frohraan  sent  him  away  to  be  a  "  cow- 
boy," to  use  the  manager's  expression,  as  the  latter  I 
wished  the  actor  to  have  a  broader  theatrical  experi-  \ 
ence  than  society  plays  afforded.     He  joined  Lewia  ; 
Morrison  and  remained  with  him  three  seasons,  play- 
ing Faust,  Valentine,  De  Afauprat,  Baradas,  Heywood  I 
and  Eiimutid  in  "  Yorick's  Love,"  and  Fred  in  "  The  [ 
Master  of  Ceremonies."    The  following  season  (1898)  [ 
he  joined  Julia  Arthur's  company  to  play  the  Duke  j 
of  Osmond  in  "  A  Lady  of  Quality."     He  also  played 
Ingomar  at  her  first  perfonnance  of  that  play. 

Leaving  Miss  Arthur,  he  signed  with  Augustin 
Daly  for  three  years,  first  appearing  with  that  mana- 
ger as  De  Neipperg  in  "  Madame  Sans  Gfine."  Later 
he  played  Joseph  Surface^  the  Lord  in  "  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,"  and  DalrympU  in  the  original  produc- 
tion of  "  The  Great  Ruby."  Before  leaving  for  Europe, 
Mr.  Daly  extended  his  contract  two  years  longer,  but 
the  death  of  the  manager  cancelled  it. 

A  summer  at  San  Francisco  followed,  where  Mr. 
Whittlesey  supported  Florence  Roberts  in  a  round 
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of  romantic  and  classic  plays,  acting  such  parts  as 
Romeoy  Ingomar  and  Claude  Melnotte,  For  some 
months  he  was  the  Prince  Kassim  in  "The  Great 
Ruby,"  under  Jacob  Litt's  management,  and  then 
joined  Ada  Rehan's  company  for  a  short  season  of 
old  comedies  and  Shaksperian  plays,  during  which  he 
had  his  first  experience  as  Charles  Surface,  After 
another  summer  of  stock  work  in  San  Francisco  he 
again  became  a  member  of  Miss  Rehan's  company, 
and  for  the  season  of  1900-01  was  seen  as  King 
Charles  II  in  Paul  Kester's  "Sweet  Nell  of  Old 
Drury." 

Fritz  Williams,  the  son  of  Fred  Williams,  the  well- 
known  actor  and  stage-manager,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
August  23,  1869.  During  his  babyhood  he  was  fre- 
quently carried  on  the  stage  of  the  Boston  Museum 
by  William  Warren  and  other  members  of  the  famous 
stock  company,  and  before  he  had  scarcely  entered 
his  teens  he  appeared  as  Sir  Joseph  Porter  in  a  juve- 
nile production  of  "  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore."  A  great  deal 
of  his  early  boyhood  and  youth  was  spent  in  the  study 
of  music,  and  for  a  time  he  played  first  violin  in  the 
orchestra  at  the  Germania  Theatre  in  New  York. 
At  Wallack's  Theatre  in  the  early  eighties  he  played 
juvenile  rdles,  but  it  was  not  until  after  he  had  pur- 
sued a  course  of  study  at  Fordham  that  he  adopted 
the  stage  as  a  profession.  After  successive  engage- 
ments with  Helen  Dauvray,  Dion  Boucicault  (1887- 
1888,  during  which  he  played  Jakey  in  "  Fin  Mac- 
Cool,"  and    Lord  Billerica  in  "  Phryne "),   and   in 
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Arthur  Rehan's  traveling  company,  he  was  engagt 
for  leading  juvenile  rflles  with  the  Lyceum  TheatB 
stock  company,  remaining  with  that  organization  u 
the  end  of  the  season  of  1895-96,  and  appearing  s 
ccasively  as  Casimir  Lajolfy  in  "  Americans  Abroad," 
the   Count  de  Grival  in  "  The  Amazons,"  Ferguson 
J^ius  in  "  The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan,"  Aiee  RoH 
son  in  "The  Charity   Ball,"  Jatk  Dexter  in 
Wife,"  and   Ciaudt  Smptage  in  "  The  Benefit  of  thi 
Doubt"     At  the  dose  of  the  season  of  1S95-96  andC 
during  the  first  half  of  the  season  of  1896-97  he 
peared  as  Blenkinsop  Carlhigham  in  Ralph  Lumley^l 
"Thoroughbred";  and  in  March,  1897, he  became  a 
loading  member  of  the  company  known  as  Charlea 
Frohman's  Comedians.     With  them  he  has  appeared^ 
as  Vignon  in  "  Never  Again."  Al/red  Godfray  in  '■ 
and  Off,"  M.  Furel  in  "  Self  and  Lady,"  and  /hire/ioA 
"The  Lash  of  a  Whip." 

Mr.  Williams  was  married  to  Miss  Katherine  Flor-| 

Maria  Kathleen  Williams  (Mrs.  Barney  Wil- 
liams) was  bom  in  New  York  City,  February  11, 
i8z6.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Pray.  On 
December  18, 1842,  while  in  her  seventeenth  year,  she 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  at  the 
Chatham  Theatre,  as  a  member  of  the  corps  de  ballet, 
in  the  first  production  of  a  burlesque  entided  "  New 
York  Assurance,"  which  was  a  travesty  on  "  London 
Assurance."  The  cast  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
R.  Thome,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Blake,  Miss  Emily  MesUyer 
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and  Charles  and  Louis  Mestayer.  Later  in  the 
season  she  was  given  the  minor  part  of  a  midship- 
man in  a  drama  called  "  The  Pilot,"  in  which  John 
R.  Scott  personated  the  character  of  Zortg  Tom 
Coffin.  It  being  the  first  time  Miss  Pray  was  assigned 
a  speaking-part,  she  was  under  a  great  nervous  strain. 
As  a  result  she  mistook  her  cue  and  rushed  upon  the 
stage  fully  ten  minutes  before  the  proper  time,  much 
to  the  amazement  of  Mr.  Scott.  Receiving  no  recog- 
nition from  him,  she  became  more  confused,  and  with 
a  sweeping  bow,  made  a  precipitate  exit  from  the 
stage,  leaving  him  in  full  possession.  On  April  27, 
1843,  she  became  the  wife  of  Charles  F.  Mestayer,  one 
of  the  favorite  comedians  of  the  time.  In  July  of  the 
same  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mestayer  sailed  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro  as  members  of  Charles  R.  Thome's  com- 
pany, returning  to  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  1844. 
Shortly  thereafter  they  appeared  at  the  Boston  The- 
atre. At  the  close  of  the  Boston  engagement  they 
visited  Cincinnati,  and  there  joined  the  stock  com- 
pany playing  at  Bates's  Theatre.  In  this  company 
appeared  Mrs.  Kent,  a  very  clever  actress,  whose 
portrayal  of  the  Yankee  character  had  made  her 
famous.  Mrs.  Mestayer  became  greatly  interested 
in  the  characterizations  of  Mrs.  Kent,  and  when  the 
latter  was  taken  ill  suddenly  Mrs.  Mestayer  was 
called  upon  to  essay  Mrs.  Kent's  part  in  the  play, 
which  was  entitled  "The  Forest  Rose,"  Mr.  Josh 
Silsbee  playing  the  leading  r61e.  This  proved  the 
turning-point  in  Mrs.  Mestayer's  theatrical  career. 
Upon  her  return  to  Boston,  she  played  the  Yankee 
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character  id  a  protean  play,  entitled  •'  In  and  Out  of 
Place,"  which  was  specially  written  to  suit  her  talents. 
In  1847  Mrs.  Mestayer  appeared  as  Hasserac  in 
"  The  Female  Forty  Thieves,"  a  burlesque  on  "  The 
Forty  Thieves."  written  by  Isaac  C.  Pray  and  Charles 
T.  Ware.  Mr.  Mestayer  died  shortly  thereafter.  On 
November  24,  1849,  Mrs.  Mestayer  became  the 
wife  of  Barney  Williams,  Shortly  after  their  marriage, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUliams  made  their  appearance  at  the 
National  Theatre  in  New  York,  in  the  title  r61es  of 
"  The  Irish  Boy  and  Yankee  Girl,"  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  very  successful  run,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams 
began  an  equally  successful  tour  of  the  United  States, 
On  August  18,  1S53,  they  commenced  an  engage- 
ment at  Niblo's  Garden,  appearing  in  "Ireland  As 
It  Is,"  and  on  the  2sth  they  produced  their  new 
drama  of  "Shandy  McGuire,"  with  Mr.  Williams 
in  the  title  rflle,  and  Mrs.  Williams  as  Dick.  Their 
performance  ended  with  the  month.  In  August, 
1854,  they  sailed  for  San  Francisco  to  fulfil  an 
engagement  with  Catherine  N.  Sinclair  {Mrs.  Edwin 
Forrest).  It  was  here  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams 
met  with  phenomenal  success,  and  the  same  good 
fortune  attended  them  at  Sacramento,  Marysville, 
Stockton,  Grass  Valley,  and  Nevada.  Early  in  1855 
they  returned  to  New  York  to  play  at  Burton's 
Theatre  in  Chambers  Street.  In  May,  1856,  the 
popular  couple  played  a  farewell  engagement  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Wyze- 
man  Marshall,  and  the  next  month  they  sailed  for 
Europe.     On  their  arrival  in  London,  they  opened  an 
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engagement  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Adelphi,  under  the 
management  of  Benjamin  Webster,  playing  "  Bom  to 
Good  Luck,"  "  Customs  of  the  Country,"  and  "  Bar- 
ney the  Baron  "  to  large  houses.  Mr.  Williams  was 
particularly  admired  for  his  inimitable  portrayal  of  the 
Irish  character.  On  June  24,  1856,  and  again  in 
the  following  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  had  the 
honor  of  appearing  before  the  royal  family.  Their 
stay  in  Europe  covered  a  period  of  three  years  and 
three  months,  during  which  success  greeted  them 
everywhere.  After  leaving  London  they  played  at 
Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  Limerick,  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Birmingham.  It 
was  in  Dublin,  however,  that  the  greatest  demonstra- 
tion was  given.  Here  the  people  became  so  enthu- 
siastic that  they  unhitched  the  horses  and  tried  to 
draw  the  carriage  containing  them  to  the  hotel.  Mr. 
Williams  being  averse  to  such  demonstrations  of  pop- 
ularity, he  and  his  wife  were  obliged  to  force  their  way 
on  foot  through  the  crowds  which  had  assembled  to 
give  expression  to  their  appreciation. 

After  an  absence  of  four  years  from  New  York, 
they  reappeared  at  Niblo's  Garden,  October  17, 
1859,  playing  in  "  Bom  to  Good  Luck,"  "  An  Hour 
in  Seville  "  (a  new  comedietta  by  Selby)  and  in  Stir- 
ling Coyne's  new  farce,  "  Latest  from  New  York." 
This  engagement  covered  thirty-six  nights.  They 
played  again  at  Niblo's  Garden  from  March  5  to 
April  7,  i860,  and  during  the  ensuing  six  years  they 
appeared  mainly  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington and  New  York. 
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Shortly  after  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Winter 
Garden,  March  21,  1867,  Mr.  Williams  purchased 
from  Mr.  Wood  a  two  years'  lease  of  the  Little  Broad- 
way Theatre  (fornierly  lirougham's).  During  Mr. 
Williams's  management  there  appeared  at  his  theatre, 
Edwin  Forrest,  John  E,  Owens  and  Lotta.  It  was 
during  Mr.  Williams's  management  that  Augustin 
Daly's  "  Under  the  Gaslight"  and  John  Brougham's 
"  The  Emerald  Ring  "  were  produced  at  this  theatre, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  appealing  in  the  leading  rfiles 
of  the  latter  play. 

From  1 869  to  187 1  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Williams  appeared 
at  various  points  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
the  spring  of  1871  they  sailed  for  Europe,  playing 
in  Liverpool.  Birmingham,  Manchester  and  Dublin. 
Ill  health  compelled  Mr.  Williams  to  cancel  his  en- 
gagement at  the  Theatre  Royal  Adelphi,  London. 

In  the  fall  of  1873  they  appeared  for  one  week  at 
Booth's  Theatre,  New  York,  and  on  September  21,1874, 
they  played  one  week  at  the  same  theatre  in  Charles 
Gaylor's  drama  of  "  Connie  Soogah."    January  23, 

1876,  they  played  a  week's  engagement  at  the  Arch 
Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia.  On  January  29,  1876, 
they  appeared  together  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre  for 
the  last  time.  They  were  booked  to  appear  at  the 
same  theatre  the  following  May,  but  Mr.  Williams 
died  on  April  25. 

Mrs.  Williams  made  her  last  appearance  in  May, 

1877,  in  a  week's  engagement  at  the  Wahiut  Street 
Theatre,  Philadelphia. 

During  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Barney  Williams's   London 
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engagement  of  1856  they  gave  special  performances 
by  request  of  the  following:  August  15,  1856,  Duch- 
ess of  Wellington;  October  17, 1856,  Marchioness  of 
Ely;  October  21, 1856,  Duchess  of  Cambridge;  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1857,  Sir  Robert  Peel;  February  19,  1857, 
the  Queen,  Prince  Albert  and  the  members  of  the  royal 
family ;  February  26, 1857,  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge ; 
February  27,  1857,  the  Queen,  Prince  Albert  and  the 
members  of  the  royal  family;  March  12,  1857,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge;  March  18,  1857,  the  Queen, 
Prince  Albert  and  the  members  of  the  royal  family. 
The  mode  of  indicating  the  royal  request  is  shown 
in  the  following  correspondence : 

1^itckin(;ham  Palace, 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1856. 
Afy  dear  Sir: 

Colonel  Phipps  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  Her  Majesty 

intends  coming  to  the  Royal  Adelphi  Theatre  to-night,  and  I 

am  to  ask  you  what  time  the  second  piece  begins. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  E.  Harrison. 
B.  Wehster. 

Buckingham  Palace, 

Private.  February  19,  1857. 

My  dear  Sir: 

It  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty  The  Queen  to  visit  the 
Adelphi  Theatre  this  evening. 

The  carriages  are  ordered  at  twenty  minutes  before  eight 
o'clock. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  yesterday  evening.     I  think  Mr. 

Barney  Williams  the  best  Irishman  I  have  seen  for  some  time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  B.  Phipps. 


Buck iKo HAM  Paijlce. 

March  i8,  1857, 
My  dear  Sir: 

The  QuecD  would  prefrr  that  "Ireland  As  It  Is"  should  be 
the  first  piece,  and  ihe  carriages  will  then  be  ordered  at  *. 
quarter  past  eight  o'docli:. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  B.  Phiffs. 

Colonel  Phippi  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Webster 
and  begs  ID  inform  him  that  the  Queen's  Box  al  the  Rojrv) 
Adelphi  Thentie  will  be  occupied  by  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  on  Thursday,  the  lilh  ii 

Buckingham  Palace, 

Toesday,  March  to,  1857. 

Colonel  Phipps  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Websler 
and  begs  to  inform  him  that  (he  Queen's  Boi  at  the  Royal 
Adelphi  Tlieatre  will  be  occupied  by  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  this  evening. 

Buckingham  Palace, 

Monday,  February  15,  185S. 

Francis  Wilson  was  bora  in  Philadelphia,  Febru- 
ary 7,  1854,  and  his  earliest  days  on  the  stage  were 
passed  as  a  member  of  a  minstrel  troupe.  His  ambi- 
tion, however,  early  took  a  higher  flight,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  season  of  1878-79  he  secured  an  engage- 
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ment  to  play  utility  parts  at  the  Chestnut  Street  The- 
atre in  Philadelphia.  At  the  close  of  the  theatre's  regular 
season  he  was  engaged  to  play  the  Judgem  "  M'liss  "  in 
support  of  Annie  Pixley,  and  during  the  last  ten  weeks 
of  the  tour  he  appeared  as  Templeton  Fake  in  the  same 
piece.  The  following  year  he  returned  to  the  Chest- 
nut Street  Theatre  to  act  second  comedy  characters, 
but  obtained  his  release  before  the  end  of  the  season 
to  play  the  Baron  in  "  Our  Goblins,"  making  such  a 
hit  that  he  was  reengaged  for  the  same  part  through 
the  following  season.  Then  began  an  engagement 
with  the  McCaull  Opera  Company  which  continued 
three  years,  during  which  Mr.  Wilson  appeared  as 
Don  Sancho  in  "  The  Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief," 
Tremolini  in  "The  Princess  of  Trebizonde,"  Prince 
Pnitschesko  in  "  Apajune,"  Von  Folbach  in  "  Falka," 
Sigismund  in  "  Prince  Methusalem "  and  the  pig- 
dealer  in  "  The  Gypsy  Baron."  Thereafter,  until  the 
end  of  the  season  of  1888-89,  he  was  leading  come- 
dian at  the  New  York  Casino,  his  principal  bid  for 
fame  there  being  made  as  Cadeaux  in  "  Erminie."  On 
May  13, 1889,  at  the  Broadway  Theatre  in  New  York, 
he  began  the  successful  career  as  a  star  which  he  has 
continued  ever  since  without  interruption.  His  open- 
ing piece  was  "  The  Oolah,"  a  version  of  Lecocq's  "  La 
Jolie  Persane,"  and  in  this  he  appeared  until  the  fol- 
lowing April,  when  "  The  Gondoliers  "  was  presented 
with  Mr.  Wilson  as  Giuseppe  Palmieri.  His  next 
production,  accomplished  in  New  York  at  the  Broad- 
way Theatre  on  August  18,  1890,  was  "  The  Merry 
Monarch,"  known  in  the  original  French  as  "  L'fitoile," 
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and  adapted  to  the  American  taste  by  J.  Cheevcr 
Goodwin  and  Woolson  Moree.  During  the  two  foi- 
towing  seasons  he  appeared  as  Casimir  in  "  The  I. ion 
Tamer,"  another  comic  opera  converted  from  the 
French.  In  1893-94  he  took  part  in  a  revival  of 
"Erminie";  in  1894-95  he  produced  "The  Devil's 
Deputy  ";  and  since  then  he  has  brought  out  succes- 
sively "The  Chieftain,"  "  Half  a  King,"  "The  Little 
Corporal,"  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  "  and  "  The  Monks 
of  Malabar."  In  private  life  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  prince 
of  book  lovers,  his  collections  of  first  editions  and 
Najioleana  being  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value. 

CJEORGE  W,  Wilson  was  bom  in  Boston,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1849.  After  leaving  school  he  obtained  a 
position  In  the  Suffolk  Dank  in  his  native  city,  hut 
was  soon  alter  lured  from  the  humdrum  details  of  a 
business  career  by  the  enticements  of  one  of  the  nu- 
merous amateur  theatrical  societies  which  have  Hou^  J 
ished  from  time  to  time  in  Boston.  His  first  appear-  * 
ance  was  made  in  Mercantile  Hail,  on  Summer  Street, 
on  May  i,  1867,  and  during  the  two  following  years 
he  frequently  found  time  to  appear  on  the  same 
boards. 

Then  came  his  first  experience  as  a  professional 
actor.  Through  the  kind  intervention  of  an  acquain- 
tance, he  obtained  a  position  in  the  Boston  Theatre 
stock  company,  and  remained  with  that  organization 
for  two  years,  gradually  acquiring  proficiency  in 
every  detail  of  the  actor's  art.  Attracting  the  atten- 
rion  of  the  late  Dr.  Orlando  Tompkins,  he  became  a 
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regular  member  of  the  home  stock  company  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  where  he  remained  for  five  years, 
playing  a  wide  variety  of  characters  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  reputation  as  a  comedian  of  unusual 
power.  Among  his  best  remembered  parts  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  are  those  of  Judge  Suggs  and  the 
waiter,  in  support  of  Frank  Chanfrau  in  "  Kit,  the 
Arkansas  Traveler." 

In  1877  he  began  the  long  engagement  at  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  which  only  ended  with  the  disbandment 
of  the  stock  company  in  1894.  While  William  War- 
ren was  a  member  of  the  company,  Mr.  Wilson 
played  the  second  comedy  parts,  but  after  that  come- 
dian's retirement  he  succeeded  to  the  line  of  charac- 
ters which  had  been  Warren's  for  nearly  a  generation. 
During  the  early  period  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
craze  he  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  Museum  produc- 
tions of  "  Pinafore  "  and  "  Patience,"  being  the  first 
representative  of  Sir  Joseph  Porter  in  this  country,  and 
the  first  comedian  to  create  Bunthome  before  a  Bos- 
ton audience. 

During  the  latter  days  of  the  Museum  stock  com- 
pany, when  frequent  productions  of  modem  plays 
were  the  rule,  Mr.  Wilson  invariably  played  the  lead- 
ing comedy  character,  never  failing  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  the  piece  by  his  skilful  acting.  His 
Dick  Phenyl  \xi  "  Sweet  Lavender"  is  undoubtedly  his 
best  accomplishment  in  the  modem  drama. 

After  the  disbandment  of  the  Museum  stock  com- 
pany Mr.  Wilson  rested  a  while,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  of  1895-96  began  a  tour  through- 
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out  the  country  as  Josh  Whikomb  m  Denman  Thomp- 
son's production  of  "The  Old  Homestead."  He  has 
since  appeared  in  a  New  York  production  of  Joseph 
Arthur's  "The  Salt  of  the  Earth."  and  in  1898  began 
a  series  of  annual  tours  through  the  smaller  towns  of 
New  England  in  a  repertory  of  popular  farces  and 
comedies. 


Percy  Winter,  son  of  WilHam  Winter,  was  bom 
at  Toronto,  Canada,  November  i6,  1861.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Model  School,  and  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto,  and  also  in  New  York  City.  His 
Urst  professional  appearance  was  made  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  Toronto,  during  the  winter  of  1877,  as 
the  Boy  in  "  King  Henry  V,"  in  support  of  George 
Kignold.  In  1878  be  was  engaged  as  assistant  to 
the  stage-manager  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New 
York,  under  the  management  of  Stephen  Fiske  and 
U.  H.  Harkins,  aitd  appeared  at  that  house  in  sup- 
port of  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  Edwin  Booth,  Mme. 
Modjeska  and  Joseph  Jefferson.  In  1879-80  he  be- 
came stage-manager  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre 
company,  then  a  traveling  organization,  and  in  this 
capacity  supervised  the  first  perfonnance,  at  Low's 
Opera  House,  October,  1879,  of  James  Steele  Mac- 
kaye's  play,  "  The  Iron  Will,"  afterward  known  as 
"Hazel  Kirke."  In  February,  1880,  he  participated 
in  the  opening  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  New 
York,  with  the  above-mentioned  play,  speaking  the 
first  words  ever  spoken  publicly  on  that  stage.  In 
i88o~8i  and  1881-83  he  was  stage-manager  for  Miss 
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Genevieve  Ward,  appearing  in  "  Forget  Me  Not "  six 
hundred  and  eighty-five  times.  He  was  then  engaged 
by  Lawrence  Barrett  as  a  member  of  his  supporting 
company  for  the  season  of  1882-83,  and  continued  to 
act  under  his  management  until  May,  1885.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1885,  he  was  engaged  for  the  support  of  Miss 
Helen  Dauvray  to  appear  in  "  One  of  Our  Girls,"  and 
remained  a  member  of  her  company  throughout  the 
season,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1886,  he  was  reengaged  by  Miss  Ward  to 
act  as  stage-manager  of  her  company  and  to  appear 
in  "  Forget  Me  Not "  and  "  The  Queen's  Favorite." 
At  the  expiration  of  this  season  he  was  engaged  by 
A.  M.  Palmer  to  play  Professor  Browning  in  a  revival 
of  "  Our  Society,"  and  until  December,  1888,  he  was 
stage-manager  of  Mr.  Palmer's  company.  He  was 
then  recalled  from  the  traveling  company  by  Mr. 
Palmer  and  made  assistant  stage-manager  of  the  Mad- 
ison Square  Theatre,  and  he  was  also  placed  in  charge 
of  the  business  department  of  a  school  of  acting 
which  Mr.  Palmer  had  established  at  his  theatre  under 
the  direction  of  Dion  Boucicault. 

Mr.  Winter  remained  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Palmer  as  actor  and  stage-manager  until  Decem- 
ber, 1892,  appearing  during  that  period  in  "Jim  the 
Penman,"  "  Saints  and  Sinners,"  and  "  Aunt  Jack." 
In  November,  1890,  he  was  made  resident  stage-man- 
ager of  Palmer's  (now  Wallack's)  Theatre  during  the 
first  American  engagement  of  E.  S.  Willard,  and  su- 
pervised the  productions  of  "  The  Middleman,"  "  Ju- 
dah,"  "  John  Needham's  Double,"  "  Wealth,"  "  My 

SO 
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Wife's  Demist,"  and  "  Old  Soldiers."  In  1891-92  he 
toured  the  country  with  Mr.  Willard  in  these  plays, 
and  on  December  19,  1892,  "The  Professor's  Love 
Story."  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  was  produced  under  his  direc- 
tion at  the  Star  Theatre,  New  York,  for  the  first  time 
on  any  stage.  On  December  38,  1892,  he  assumed 
the  position  of  stage-manager  of  the  Theatre  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  and  in  March  was  made  stage-director-in- 
chief.  This  enterprise,  however,  died  in  May,  1893. 
Since  that  time  Mr.  Winter  has  been  employed  as 
stage-manager  and  actor  in  stock  companies  at  Wash- 
ington, Boston,  Baltimore,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  and 
Providence.  Since  1877  he  has  acted  upward  of 
four  hundred  parts,  among  the  more  important  being 
Gratiano  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Frattfois  in 
"  Richelieu,"  Ltiaus  in  "  Julius  Cssar,"  Master  Ed- 
mund in  "  Yorick's  Love,"  Barratto  and  Prinze  Mal- 
leotH  in  '■  Forget  Me  Not,"  Louis  XI  in  "  The  King's 
Pleasure,"  Captain  Redwood  in  "Jim  the  Penman,"  1 
I^fessor  Jopp  in  "  Judah,"  Sam  Gerridge  and  Eecles 
in  "  Caste,"  Beau  Fariniosk  in  "  School,"  Joseph  Sur- 
face \a  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  Cff/te/n  Dixon  in 
"The  Fatal  Card,"  Inspector  Brett  in  "The  Great 
Ruby,"  Dick  Phenyl  in  Pincro's  "  Sweet  Lavender," 
Captain  Vale  in  "  The  Magistrate,"  Signer  Tamborini 
in  "  7-20-8,"  and  Jaikes  and  the  Spiderm  "The  Silver 
King." 

Mr.  Winter  was  married  on  October  7,  1887,  to 
Mary  N.  Sanders,  a  popular  actress,  an  account  of 
whose  career  may  be  found  in  this  volume.  They  have 
one  child,  Ellen  Teny  Winter,  bom  January  23, 1890. 
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Henry  Mygatt  Woodruff  was  bom  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  June  i,  1869,  and  attended  school  there 
until  1877,  when  his  parents  moved  to  New  York. 
In  1879  he  went  to  the  theatre  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  and  was  so  interested  in  the  performance  — 
Agnes  Booth  and  Joseph  Whiting  in  "  Old  Love  Let- 
ters," and  Edwin  F.  Thome,  Maud  Granger  and 
William  J.  Le  Moyne  in  "  Baby  "  —  that  he  resolved 
to  become  a  player  himself.  Shortly  thereafter  an 
advertisement  calling  for  children  to  sing  in  a  juvenile 
"  Pinafore  "  performance  attracted  his  attention,  and 
answering  it,  he  was  engaged  as  a  member  of  the 
chorus  at  a  salary  of  two  dollars  a  week.  Among 
his  associates  in  the  same  choms,  and  at  the  same 
salary,  were  Julia  Marlowe,  Annie  Russell  and  William 
Collier.  While  appearing  at  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Theatre,  New  York,  in  "  Pinafore,"  he  was  asked  by 
Daniel  £.  Bandmann  to  play  the  part  of  a  page  in 
"  Narcisse,"  but  refused  because  he  would  have  no 
lines  to  speak.  Mr.  Bandmann  was  so  amused  at  the 
demand  of  a  nine- year-old  boy  for  a  speaking  part 
that  he  had  several  speeches  written  into  it  for  him, 
and  the  engagement  was  immediately  accepted  by  the 
ambitious  young  actor  at  a  salary  of  ten  dollars  a 
week.  The  next  season  he  played  with  Edwin  Booth 
at  Booth's  Theatre  in  "  Hamlet,"  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  "  Macbeth,"  "  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan,"  and 
"The  FooPs  Revenge,"  and  this  engagement  was 
followed  by  a  few  weeks  in  support  of  Adelaide  Neil- 
son  in  "Cymbeline"  and  "Twelfth  Night."  Then 
came  a  special  engagement  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  The- 
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atre,  New  York,  in  a  play  called  "The  Picture." 
The  season  of  1 880-81  he  spent  with  the  Boston 
Theatre  stock  company  in  "Voyagers  in  Southern 
Seas,"  and  the  next  year  he  appeared  in  "  The  World," 
and  with  William  Davidge  and  Lizzie  Hilton  in 
"  Carrots."  Between  1882  and  1885  he  played  Nfd 
in  Edwin  F.  Thome's  production  of  "The  Black 
Flag"  over  a  thousand  times,  and  entering  A.  M. 
Palmer's  Madison  Square  Company  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  scored  definite  successes  as  Jack  in  "  Jim 
the  Penman,"  Harry  Seabrook  in  "Captain  Swift," 
Gus  Ellis  in  "  A  Man  of  the  World,"  Caleb  Cornish 
in  **  Aunt  Jack,'*  Dick  in  "  A  Pair  of  Spectacles,"  and 
Lathrop  Page  in  "Alabama."  Remaining  with  Mr. 
Palmer  until  the  end  of  the  season  of  1889-90,  he 
began  a  tour  in  support  of  Nat  Goodwin  as  Cecil  in 
"  Barbara,"  Gringoire  in  "  Gringoire,"  Alexander  in 
"  Nance  Oldfield  "  and  other  characters,  but  resigned 
from  the  company  before  the  end  of  the  season  in 
order  to  accompany  a  party  of  friends  on  a  trip 
around  the  world.  In  1892-93  he  acted  Anthony 
Buck  in  Henry  Guy  Carleton's  "  Ye  Earlie  Trouble," 
and  the  boy  zouave  in  Augustus  Thomas's  "  Surren- 
der," and  during  the  World's  Fair  he  appeared  in 
Chicago  as  the  doctor  in  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me."  After  playing  Charley  in  "  Charley's  Aunt  "  at 
the  Standard  Theatre,  New  York,  in  1893-94,  he  left 
the  stage  to  prepare  for  college,  entering  Harvard  in 
September,  1894,  and  graduating  with  the  class  of 
1898.  During  his  college  career  he  was  active  in 
dramatic   work,   being   manager   of   the   Cambridge 
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Dramatic  Club,  president  of  the  Glee  Club,  and  au- 
thor of  plays  for  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Society 
and  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club.  He  also  varied  the 
routine  of  his  studies  by  appearing  at  a  number  of 
special  matinee  performances  in  Boston,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1897  he  received  temporary  leave  of  absence 
from  Cambridge  to  go  to  London  to  act  Wilfred 
Vamey  in  William  Gillette's  presentation  of  "  Secret 
Service  "  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  In  the  summer  of 
1898  he  presented  "  A  Bit  of  Instruction,"  a  one-act 
play  by  Evelyn  Greenleaf  Sutherland,  in  the  vaude- 
ville theatres,  and  in  the  following  November  he 
joined  Daniel  Frohman's  Lyceum  Theatre  stock  com- 
pany, appearing  as  Arthur  Gower  in  "Trelawny  of 
the  Wells,"  and  later  in  "  Americans  at  Home  "  and 
**  John  Ingerfield."  The  following  summer  he  played 
for  five  weeks  in  the  vaudeville  theatres  in  **Two 
Artists  and  a  Model."  During  the  first  part  of  the 
season  of  1899- 1900  he  was  with  Anna  Held  in 
"  Papa's  Wife,"  and  then  joined  Nat  Goodwin's  sup- 
port to  play  the  Imp  in  "  When  We  Were  Twenty- 
One  "  through  the  remainder  of  that  season  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  following  one.  When  Mr.  Good- 
win produced  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  in  the 
spring  of  1 90 1,  Mr.  Woodruflf supported  him  as  Lorenzo, 

Annie  Yeamans  was  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Her 
father  was  a  Welshman  named  Griffiths,  and  when 
she  was  a  very  little  girl  he  took  his  family  to  Aus- 
tralia to  seek  his  fortune.  They  joined  a  theatrical 
troupe  at  Sydney  and  Aimie  played  child's  parts.   One 
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story  is  that  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  a  dano  I 
ing  specialty,  while  another  account   of  her  career  fl 
credits  her  with  an  appearance  in  the  circus  ring  while  1 
yet  a  mere  baby.    At  any  rate,  she  was  only  sixteen  or  ] 
seventeen  when  she  was  apprenticed  to  John  Malone, 
the  owner  of  the  first  Australian  circus,  who  was  a  J 
friend  of  her  father  and  took  good  care  of  his  charge.  I 
She  used  her  own  name  of  Griffiths  at  this  time,  but  I 
while  connected    with  this  circus  she  met    Edward   1 
Yeamans,  the  well-known  American  clown,  and  after  ] 
a  time  was  persuaded  to  become  his  wife,  and  there-  ' 
after  used  her  married  name.     She  was  a  successful 
circus  performer,  and  could  have  remained  in  the  saw- 
dust ring,  but  the  stage  had  irresistible  attractions  for 
her,  and  she  was  always  seeking  to  get  away  from  the 
circus  life. 

In  the  early  sixties  she  played  her  way  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  a  route  that  led  through  Yokohama,  after 
touring  China,  Java,  and  Japan,  reaching  this  country  ] 
in  1865.  During  the  winters  she  had  acted,  changing  ' 
to  the  ring  during  the  summers,  but  on  reaching  this 
country  she  abandoned  circus  hfe  altogether.  The 
winter  of  1865  found  her  a  member  of  Charles  Wheat- 
leigh's  company  in  San  Francisco,  where  she  made 
a  hit  in  "  Arrah-na-Pogue."  The  next  year  she  was 
in  New  York,  where  she  obtained  her  first  engage- 
ment on  her  own  account,  playing  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mark  Smith  and  Lewis  Baker  at  the  old  New 
York  Theatre,  and  attracting  some  attention  by  her 
Sam  Wiilaughby  in  "  The  Ticket-of- Leave  Man,"  then 
a  comparatively  new  play,  and  by  her  excellent  im- 
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personation  of  Madge  Wildfire  in  a  dramatization  of 
"  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian."  After  that  she  went 
to  Mrs.  Conway's  theatre  in  Brooklyn,  and  left  to 
join  George  L.  Fox  in  the  pantomimic  spectacle  of 
"  Humpty  Dumpty."  Augustin  Daly  heard  of  her  in 
some  way,  and  for  some  time  she  played  special 
rdles  in  his  company.  Then  she  went  to  the  Theatre 
Comique,and  after  a  year  on  the  road  under  this  man- 
agement, she  returned  to  find  the  Theatre  Comique 
changed  to  Harrigan  and  Hart's. 

Her  engagements  with  Edward  Harrigan  at  his 
different  theatres  in  New  York  now  began,  and  slowly 
but  surely  she  commenced  to  build  a  reputation  for 
herself  in  Irish  characters,  making  her  impersonations 
so  wonderfully  true  to  life  that  she  became  identified 
with  a  certain  line  of  parts  which  she  made  her  own. 
Her  early  training  now  stood  her  in  good  stead. 
Years  before,  when  she  first  appeared  in  New  York, 
she  had  acted  every  kind  of  character  from  tragedy 
to  burlesque.  She  had  played  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
"  Richard  III,"  and  once,  when  the  farce  was 
"  Nan  the  Good-for- Nothing  "  and  the  principal  male 
character  could  not  appear  and  the  manager  was  in 
despair,  she  had  come  to  his  rescue  and  taken  the 
part  of  a  bluff,  rough,  good-hearted  old  Englishman. 
When  John  Brougham  produced  one  of  his  famous 
burlesques  she  had  played  the  dusky  Queen  of  Abys- 
sinia and  made  a  success.  Conway,  the  tragedian, 
was  in  the  cast,  and  in  support  of  him  she  had  played 
the  Gentlewoman  and  one  of  the  witches  in  "  Mac- 
beth," and  on  Saturday  nights  had  appeared  in  Irish 
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and  Scotch  melodramas.  All  this  training  had  made 
for  versatility,  and  now  that  she  was  called  on  to 
create  character  after  character  and  make  them  as 
different  as  possible,  although  all  were  drawn  on  the 
same  general  lines,  her  previous  hard  work  proved  of 
great  help  to  her.  Her  Cordelia  in  "  Cordelia's  Aspi- 
rations," her  iVidow  Nolan  in  "  Squatter  Sovereignty," 
her  Mother  Crawford  in  "  Old  Lavender,"  and  her 
Madeline  McCarthy  in  "The  Leather  Patch"  are  but 
a  few  of  the  parts  over  which  the  playgoers  of  the 
country  laughed  and  laughed  again.  The  name  of 
any  one  of  Mr,  Harrigan's  plays  immediately  calls  up 
pleasant  recollections  of  Mrs.  Yeamans  in  an  inimi- 
table impersonation. 

When  Mr.  Harrigan's  company  was  disbanded  she 
joined  a  company  presenting  a  lurid  melodrama, "  The 
Great  Diamond  Robbery,"  that  enlisted  the  services 
of  many  able  players.  For  the  seasons  of  1898-99 
and  1899-1900  she  was  under  the  management  of 
George  H.  Broadhurst,  playing  Lavinia  Daly,  the 
"  cook  lady,"  in  his  farce  of"  Why  Smith  Left  Home." 
Her  part  proved  one  of  the  most  amusing  characters 
in  modem  farce,  and  her  acting  made  it  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  play.  Still  under  the  Broad- 
hurst management,  the  next  season  she  created  the 
part  of  Mrs.  DooUy  in  "  The  House  that  Jack  Built," 
another  farce  by  George  H.  Broadhurst,  and  while  the 
character  was  not  equal  to  her  Lavinia  Daly,  it  yet 
showed  her  to  good  advantage. 

Mrs.  Yeamans  had  three  daughters,  two  of  whom 
arc  well  known  in  their  mother's  profession.     Her 
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first  child,  Jennie,  was  born  in  Sydney  on  October  i6, 
1862,  and  is  one  of  the  best  performers  which  the 
modem  vaudeville  stage  can  claim.  She  was  with 
her  mother  in  the  production  of  "The  House  that 
Jack  Built,"  creating  the  part  oi  Lily  Linton^  a  variety 
performer;  and  although  she  was  on  in  only  one  act 
and  had  only  one  scene,  she  made  the  hit  of  the 
piece  by  her  clever  impersonation  of  the  ambitious 
yet  good-hearted  "  artiste."  Lydia  Yeamans  Titus  is 
another  daughter  who  is  popular  in  the  variety  houses. 
A  third  daughter,  Emily,  died  some  years  ago. 
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De  MiUe.  Beatrice.  187,  an              ^^H 

^^^^H                         IBS,  igi,  S13, 970, 316, 369. 373, 

DeMUIe.HenryC..30                      ^^H 

^^^^1                     Culling,  Robert  L.,  378 

Denin,  Kale,  39,  56,  74                    ^^H 

Denin.  Susan,  loi                                ^^^B 

^^^^^H                        Oacre.  Arthur,  50 

Derrick.  Joseph,  91                             ^^H 

^^^^^H                     Dairolles,  Addenne.  31 

De  Vere.  George  P..  114                 ^^^1 

^^^^H                       Daly.  Auguslin,  3B,  58,  39,  60, 

Devlin.  Maty.  .36.  i6s.  301                ^H 

^^^H                           73.  83,  S4,  S9, 103. 1 17,  t>3, 133, 

Desnent,  Fnu.  355                             ^^H 

^^^B                            138,  133,  139. 143. 144. 161, 164. 

^^^^M                      168,184.900.301,318,143.246, 

De  Waldeti,  Thomas  B..  75            ^^H 

De  Wolfe,  Elsie,  330                          ^^H 

^^^B                            34E.  349,  364, 366,  37S.  ago.  393. 

Dickens,  Charles,  2451  247,  379        ^^^| 

^^^■_                         <m.  3°S.  3»-  330.  33a.  335. 361, 

Dickens,  Charles  {the  youog^),    ^H 

^^^^  d!^:^^\!^'-^ 

Di^on,  Charles.  4S,  333                     ^H 

^^^^^^E       Daudet,  Alphot.se.  •» 
^^^^^^^m      Dauvtay.  Helen,  170,  334.  340. 

Dillon,  Louise,  74  ^^H 
Dithmar,  Edward  A.,  965                 ^^H 

^^^^^^^B            397 

Dixey,  Henry  E.,  8S                         ^^H 

^■^^^■^r       Davr^nporl,  A.  H..  179,  353.  34B 
—                                   Davenporl,  Mrs.  A.  H.  (t^ie 

Dodson.  JohnE.,90  ^^V 
Don,  Laura,  in 

WeslonI,  w,  374.  375 
Davenport,  Edgar  L.,  81, 
Davenport,  Edward  L.,  ,, 
36.  37,  47,  60,  68,  71,  81, 
99-  "^'  '37.  "59.  "68,  313, 
asa,  387.  391,  395,  339,  369. 
Davenport,  Mrs.  Edward  L. 

83.  39s 
Davenport,    Fanny.  aS,   6o, 
67,  73,  84. 93. 103. 118, 1S7, 
333,  333,    236,  347,   a6o, 
383,  agi,  373 
Davenporl,  Jean  Margaret. 


Davey,  Thomas,  108, 

Davidge.  William,    & 

104.  383.  354,  400 


Downine.  Rohr.n.  91 

Drew,  tVank,  331 

Drew,  John,  5.  17.  33.  61.  7*.  9a, 

140,  161.  383,  jGs.  364 
Drew.  John  {the  elder),  41,  61. 

Drew,  Mrs,  John,  4,  7.  17.   t9. 
36,  41,  93,  104,  13B.  138.   15s, 


»90.  393.  3M.  358 
rew,  Sydney,  54,  389 

r.  Mrs.  Sydney.   See  Gladyi 


;.  305.  337.  344 


Haniin. 
Duff,  Jam 
Duff,  Mrs 
Dumas,  Alexandre  (pire),  69,  04 
Dumas.    Alexandre    (fils),     iii, 

304.  347.  367,  383 
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Du  Maurier,  371 
Dupree,  Minnie,  379 
Durbin,  Maud,  336 
Dyas,  Ada,  157,  379 

Eberle,  £.  A.,  220 

Eberle,  Robert,  235 

Eddy,    Edward,    189,   190,  252, 

QOI 

Edgar,  George,  80 
Edsall,  Cora,  201 
Edwards,  Henry,  61,  70,  98 
Edwin,  Lina,  60.  259,  322 
Eldridge,  Capt.  D.  W.,  94 
Eldridge,  Louisa,  94,  219,  330 
Eldridge,  Press,  95 
Elliott,  Agnes,  124 
Elliott,  Nlaxine,  128 
EUiston,  R.  W.,  158 
Ellsler,  Effie,  06,  177,  325,  379 
EUsler,  John  A.,  41,  95,  no,  144, 

154,  177,  264,  270.  291 
Elmore,  Marion,  219,  220,  221 
Emmet,  J.  K.,  5,  90,  109 
Esmond,  Henry  v.,  32,  94,  134 
Ethel,  Agnes,  60,  103.  264,  281, 

361 
Evans,  Frank,  2x8 

Evans,  Lizzie,  no 

Evelyn,  Carlotta,  124 

Eyre,  Sophie,  74 

Eytinge,  Pearl,  100,  124 

Eytinge,   Rose,  15,  65,  96,  226, 

285,  318 

Fairbrother,  Robert,  151 

Faijeon,  B.  L.,  183 

Farren,  Nellie,  69 

Farren,  William,  156 

Farren,  Mrs.,  9,  loi,  191 

Faucit,  Helen,  151 

Faversham,    William,    31,   in, 

370 
Fawcett,  Charles,  100 
Fawcett,  Edgar,  206,  299 
Fawcett,  George,  324 
Fawcett,  John,  100 
Fawcett,  Owen,  100,  123 
Fawcett,  William,  100 
Fechter,   Charles,  72,  213,  215, 

Fellner,  Eugene,  272 
Fenn,  George  Manville,  269 

5» 


Ferguson,  Robert  V.,  275 
Ferguson,  W.  J..  31,  vj,  74,  105 
Fetter.  Selena.    See  Selena  Fet- 
ter Royle. 
Field,  Joseph  M.,  207 
Field,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.,  297 
Field,  Kate,  281,  297 
Field,  R.  M.,  84,  121,  195,  332, 

Fielding,  Henry,  328,  341 

Filkins,  Grace,  221 

Finn,  Henr^  J..  175 

Fischer,  Alice,  220,  324 

Fisher,  Charles,  68,  72,  103,  114, 

244,  2A7,  282 
Fiske,    Harrison    Grey,  4,   in, 

201,  272 
Fiske,  Minnie  Maddem,  60,  68, 

74,  108,  122,  130,  158,  167,  200, 

207, 272.  279,  283,  333,  344 
Fiske,  Stephen,  155.  282,  396 
Fitch,  Clyde,  79,  127,  130,  194, 

210,  2^1,  244.  331 
Fitzgerald,  P.  A.,  285 
Fleming,  George,  135 
Fleming,  W.  M.,  15 
Fletcher,  Covne,  286 
Florence,    Katherine,   112,   130, 

134.386 
Florence,  William  J.,  19,  26,  40, 

60,  83,  loi,  106,  107,  170,  189, 

19s.  278.  374,  379 
Florence,  Mrs.  William  J.,  loi, 

379 
Floyd,  W.  R.,  70,  122,  276,  301, 

326 
Flynn,  Miss,  178 
Ford,  Harriet,  187,  2x1 
Ford,  John  T..  X4,  58,  59,  105, 

136,   148,   15s,   165,   169,  226. 

^304.  314.  367 
Ford,  Paul  Leicester,  230 
Forrest,  Edwin,  6,  9,  X4,  ^,  44, 
59,  80,  105,  X06,  121,  X36,  139, 
15s.  259.  270.  274,  27s.  295, 
^  326.  327,  390 
Forsyth,  Kate,  22,  218 
Fortescue,  May,  80 
Fortune,  Euphemia,  X74 
Foster,  Joseph  C,  375 
Fox,  George  L.,  6,  189,  403 
Frawley,  T.  D.,  129,  143 
Fredencks,  W.  S.,  153 


French,  T.  Henrjr,  4  Gnmersall.  Mrs,,  97 

Frifnd.    Florence.       See    J/jiy  Goodneh.  Aithur,  87 

rinf.  Goodrich,  Frank  B.,  345 

Liman,   CbarlM.  3.  5,  9,  IS,  Goodwin,  J.  Chcever.  394 

>■  30.  31.  39.  57,  73,  Bo,  B9,  GcHjdwin,  Nal  C  .  135,  aii.  a 

,  13s,  160,  164,  ai8,  340,  a44,  ago,  319.  37o.  37',  4™>.  401 

,9.   ast.   a6i,   aSB,   31a,   3*3,  Gotihold,  Nowlon.  aiB 

-  35S'  37°-  371,  379-  3B'.  GotlEChalk.  Ferdinand,  139 

I  Gough.  John  B.,  -aa 

FrohmBn,  Daniel.  30,  107,  113,  GouW,  Howard,  i 

ia4.   130,   133,   133,   [93.  aiS.  Graham,  Anne,  ai 

199.  330,   143,  344.   348,   a6a.  Gran^r,  Ueorgc,  156 

»63.   "79.   3'3p   3=9,   34°-   34".  Graneer.    M»ud.   70,   3 

367.  36S.  369-   381,   3B4.   401  , 

Frost,  Sarah  Fraoces.   See  Julia  Grant.  N 

Afarinit.  Giaifan,  Stephen,  345 

Frx,  Alfred  Brooks,  335  Greene,  CUy  M.,  87,  aig.   aS6, 

Fry,  Horace  B.,  lu  353 

Fuirord,  Roben.  39  Grey,  f 

Furmin,  Annie,  166,  167  ^"X"  ^'"^>  ^^73 

Fvles,  Franklin,  79.  197  Grimn,  Gerald,  300 

Griffin,  Dr.  Hamjllon 

Gale,  Minna.  38,  104.  146.  195,  Griffiths.  George  H.,  :  . 

™S,  333.  379  Griimer,  Joseph  R.,  3S.  Sa.  B6,    i 

Gnllon.      BTanche.       See     Mri.  87                                                        ' 

7"*H«flj  WAiflrn.  Grovcr,  Leonard.  59,  113.  359 

Garcia,  303  Giundy,  Sydney,  4.  94,  134.  339 

Garrick.  David,  100,  158  373,  319 

Ganhome.  Charles  W.,  353  Gunler.  .\rchibald  C,  33a 
Gaylor,  Charles,  39a 

George,  Henry,  149  Hackell.  James  H..  37,  48.  133 

Germon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  C.  139,  375,  396 

113  Hacfceir, 

Germon,  Effic,  113,  178,  367  106,  133, 

Gibbs,  Kol,erl  Paten,  373  Hacgard. 

Gilbert,  G.  H.,  iis  333 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  37.  60.  61,  Hall,  Josephine,  37^ 

67,  73.  96.  '03-  "S,  '44.  347.  Hall,  Thomas,  133,  168,  3S0 

348,  377,  38a,  354  Hamilton,  Theodore,  9, 13B,  165 

Gilbert,  John,  114,  159,  163,  196  Hatnplon,  Mary,  143 

Gilbert,  Sir  John,  373  Hanlord,  Charles  B.,  13S,   171, 

Gilben,  W.  S.,  170.  313.  313,  198 

}i6  Harcourt,  Alice  Fischer,  330,  3914 

lelle,  Francis,  118  Hardenbergh,  Frank.  68 

GiUetle,  William,    =p,    74.   "3,  Harkini,  D.  H.,  60,  68,  139,  346, 

na,  133,  196,  198,  199,  344,  396 

31a,   338,   33D,   371,   4DI  Hamed,  Virginia,  113,  341 

Gilmati,  Ada,  I3i,  376  Harold,  Liiiie,  84 

Girardin,  Bertha,  378  Harrigan,  Edward,  141,  379.  403, 

Gladstane,  Mary,  155  404 

Glover,  Lillle,  84  Harris,  Mrs.  Amelie,  tla 

Golden,  Echard,  1B7  Harris,  Augustus,  19a 

Golden,  Richard,  88  Huiison,  Alice,  aig 


3'nittr. 
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Harrison,  Duncan  B.,  5 
Harrison,  Maude,  247 
Hart,  Tony,  141,  142 
Harte,  Bret,  ai6,  a86,  319 
Harvey,  Martin,  245,  358 
Harwood,  Harr^,  379 
Harwood,  William,  94 
Hastings,  Ernest,  134 
Hastings,  Frances,  187,  188 
HasweU,  Percy,  143 
Haverly,  J.  H.,  30 
Hawk,  Harry,  220 
Ha  worth,  Joseph,  82.   84,   125, 
139,  144,  198,  200,  262,  263, 2&7 
Hawthorne,  Louise,  271 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  137 
Hayes.  Caroline,  275 
Hayman,  Al.,  qi 
Hayne,  Julia  Dean,  7,  40,  155, 

301.348 
Haynes,  Archibald  C,  147 
Haynes,  Minna  Gale.  28,  104, 

146,  19s.  228.  333,  379 
Held,  Anna,  401 
Henderson.  Alexander,  71 
Henderson,  W.  H.,  376,  378 
Henderson,  W.  T.,  84 
Henley,  Edward  J.,  50,  200 
Henrade.  Miss,  156 
Herbert,  J.  W.,  358 
Herbert,  Sidney,  (61 
Herbert,  Victor.  270 
Herbert,  Miss,  156 
Heme,  Chrystal  A.,  150,  151 
Heme,  James  A.,  29,  80,  148, 

169,  3fo 
Heme,  Tulie  A.,  150,  151 
Heme,  Mrs.  Katherine  C,  150 
Heron,  Biiou,  246,  267 
Heron,  NIatilda,  9,  27,  41,  155, 

179,  246,  259,  296, 3fl6,  346, 361, 

362 
Herring,  Fanny,  177 
Hess,  C.  D.,  337 
Hewitt,  Prof,  313 
Hill,  Anne  Russell,  151 
Hill,  Barton,  124,  151,  257,  278, 

Hill,  Caroline,  192 

Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles,  154 

Hill,  Charles  John,  151 

Hill,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  153 

Hill,  John,  151 


Hill,  Robert  Herbert,  152 

Hill.  Rosalie,  152 

Hilliard,  Robert,  74 

Hilton.  Lizzie,  400 

Hind.  T.  J.,  122 

Hind,  Mrs.,  253 

Hodson.  Henrietta,  53 

Hoey,  Mrs.  John,  95,  114,  159, 

345 
Holbrook,  Nellie,  86 
Holden.  Luther  L.,  954 
Holland,  Charles,  158 
Holland,  E.  M.,  128,  158,  286, 

289 
Holland,   George,    60,   84,   154, 

158,  179 
Holland,  Joseph,  128,  160,  289, 

320 
Holman  Children.  77 
Holmes,  E.  B.,  123 
Home,  John,  6 
Hooley,  Richard  M.,  218,  271 
Hope,  Anthony,  135 
Hopper,  De  Wolf,  125 
Houghton.  Rev.  George  H.,  159 
Howard,  Bronson,  19,39.  71.79. 

201,  265,  271, 317, 330, 344,  370, 

382 
Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles, 

154 
Howard,  George  C,  148 

Howard,   Mrs.  George  C,   12, 

148 

Howe,  Prof.  John,  345 

Howe,  J.  B.,  375 

Hoyt,  Charles  H.,  5,  43,  344 

Hudson,  Leo,  190 

Hugo,  Victor,  147,  336 

Hunter,  Mrs.  T.  M.,  12a 

Ibsen,  Henrik,  iii,  297 

Irish,  Annie,  4 

Irving,  Henry.  23, 53, 63, 67,  aio, 

250.  3".  358 
Irving,  Isabel,  61,  62,  129,  161 
Irwin,  Flora,  162,  163,  164 
Irwin,  May,  162,  244 


,  ack,  John  H.,  103.  165. 169,  207 
'  ackson,  Augustus,  374 
]  ackson,  Charles  Jenerson,  174 
]  ames,  Louis,  104,  la^,  167,  193, 
198,  218,  291,  316,  365,  373 


_, _.s,  Melinda,  301 

Jones,  W.  G..  iSB 

Jones,  Mrs,  W.  G.,  i8«.  aaa 

Jordan,  George  C  Jr.,  103,  177 

Keach,  E.  F..  896.  383 
Kean.  Charles.  10,  3a,  308 
Keui.  Mrs.  Charles,  33 
Kean,  Edmund,  374,  338 
" ^,  Frank  J..  334 


==7;  33,'-  3^ 

Lavedan.  I __, 

Leak.  W.  H.,  155 

Leclercq,  Carlotta,  43.  103,  133, 

Leclercq,  Charles.  193 
L™ocq.  337.  393 
Ledeter.  George  W,,  Sa 


Lee,  Jenny,  86 
Lemaitre.  Frederic.  35 
Le  Moyne,  '■-—•-  "— 


Kecna 

Keene 

"3.  139.  >77. 17S.  179.  »a3.  =59.  -           ,      . 

395.314.  3*1.346.347.354.366,  ao8,  330,3! 

36B  '       

Keene,  Thomas  W..  9a,  98, 13B,  ... 

139.  338,  334  Lennon,  Neslor, 

Kelcey,   Heiberl.  50,  130,   133,  Lesdemier,  Mm 

134,  191,  307,  33".  ^  Leslie,  Elsia,  si: 


Sinter* 
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Leugers,  Marie  Antoinette,  ao 

Levick,  Gus,  220 

Lcvick,  Milnes,  25,  79,  123,  178, 

228.  366 
Levick,  Mrs.  Milnes,  178 
Lewis,  CM.,  376 
Lewis,  Horace,  13,  211 
Lewis,  Ida,  21 
Lewis,  James,  36,  60,  61,  68,  96, 

103,  117.  121,  144,  247,  277,  354 
Lewis,  Jeffreys,  30,  123,  172,  215 
Lewis,  waiter,  13,  216,  217 
Liebler  &  Co.,  329 
Lingard,  Alice  Dunning,  103 
Lingard,  Dickie,  10^ 
Lingard,  William  Horace,  380 
Lingham,  Matthew,  29 
Linthicum,  Mrs.  Julia  T.,  246 
Litt,  Jacob,  23,  216,  219,  221, 

385 
Lloyd,  David  D.,  79,  292 
Locke,  Yankee,  loz 
Lockyer,     Margaret     Clements 

(Mrs.  Joseph  Jefferson),  183 
Logan,  Olive,  93 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  137 
Lonsdale,  Laura,  30Z 
Losee,  Frank,  218 
Lotta,   12,  43,  48,  49,  75,   no, 

133,  141,  221.  291,  390 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  137 
Lumley,  Ralph,  386 
Lyon,  Salma,  13 
Lyons,   Edmund  D.,  200,  245, 

278 

Macauley,  Barney,  37 
Macauley,  Ben,  119 
Macbeth,  Helen,  379 
McCaull,  John  A.,  337 
McClannin,  Robert  F.,  253 
McCullough,  John,   18,  28,  78, 
98,  14s,  156,  169,  213,  293,  327, 

330.  339.  373 
McDonough,  Glen,  165 

McDonough,  Thomas  B.,  49 

McDougafl,  Henry,  178 

McDoweU,  Eugene,  22,  221 

MacDowell.  Melbourne,  221,  37a 

McGuire,  Thomas,  30,  86,  169 

Mcintosh,  Burr,  15 

Mack,  Andrew,  305 

Mack,  Joseph,  92 

Mack  ay,  Charles,  225 

Mackay,  Edward,  225 

52* 


Mackay,  F.  F.,  40,  84,  123,  223, 

276,383 
Mackay,  Mrs.  F.  F.,  225 

Mackay,  William,  225 

Mackaye,  Steele,  8,  18,  in,  138, 

147, 199,  201,  236, 242,  305, 315, 


324.  334.  396 
McKee, 


Frank,  230 
MacLcan,  R.  D.,  139 
McNally,  John  J.,  164 
Macready,  Wilham  C,  100 
McVicker,  T.  H.,  223 
McVicker,  Mary,  270 
McWade,  Robert,  a^S,  318 
Maddem,  Lizzie.  108 
Maddem,  Minnie.     See  Mittnu 

Maddem  FhJu. 
Maffitt,  James  S.,  88,  109 
Maginley,  Ben,  155 
Maguinnis.  D.  J..  21^ 
Maieroni,  Sig.  and  Signora,  186 
M alone,  John  (actor),  225 
Malone,  John  (showman).  40a 
Mannering,  Mary,  134,  135,  238, 

342 
Manola,  Marion,  57,  242 
Mansfield,  Richard,  57,  74,  80, 

107,   III,   114,   140,   143,   186, 

187,  228,  230,  288,  298,  325. 

334.  357.  383 
Mansfield,   Mrs.   Richard.    See 

Beatrice  Cameron. 
Mantell,  Robert  B.,  54,  73,  193, 

234.  305,  330 
Marble,  Danford,  345 
Maretzek,  Max,  172 
Marlowe,  Julia,  17,  55,  80,  138, 

138,  186,  207,  237,  278,  284, 

328,  329.  333.  357.  358.  377. 

399 
Marritt,  Miss,  236 

Marsden,  Fred.  292 

Marsh  Children,  13 

Marsh,  Minnie,  123 

Marshall,  E.  A.,  24 

Marshall,  Polly,  048 

Marshall,  Capt.  K.,  251 

Marshall.    Wyzeman,    26,    125, 

Marston,  Lawrence,  139 
Martinot.  Sadie,  84,  201 
Mason,  Daniel,  241 
Mason,    John   B.,  57,  84,  241, 

244 
Mason,  Lowell,  241 


Mitchpll,  Mnr 


II.  3S.  104. 
107.  aae,  ajS.  ^3, 
383.  =84,  33a.  335. 


Modii 

138. 

ass.  . . .  , 
..356.  357.  396 
Monk,  Mmnie,  315 
Monroe,  Frank.  151 
Montague.  Hauy.  36,  70.  1 


Ncvinr,  Henry,  23a 
Ncwlon.  Eli«,  354 
Nevnon.  Marg8rel.4a 
Nicholls.  Harry,  tga 
Nickinson,  Charloile.  368 
Nicklnson,  Eliza.  368 
Nickinson,    Isabella,  130,    134, 

NieiMii.". ' 

North,  Levi  B,.  375 

Nugent.  J.  C..  99 

Oates.  Alice,  77 
Ohnet,  Georges,  350 
Olcod,  Lillian,  iqg 
Olcoll.  Col.  Wiltian; 
Olivia.  Miss,  153 
O'Neil,  Kale.  49 


Slntejr* 
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O'Neil,  Nance,  158 

O'Neill,  James,  30,  131, 150, 169, 

215,  225,  226,  262,  270,  305,327 
Opp,  Julie,  13s 
Orton,  Josephine,  37,  56,   122, 

276 
Otis,  Elita  Proctor,  28 
Oxenford,  John,  351 
Owen,  Wifiiam  ¥.,  37,  96,  107, 

122,  187,  272 
Owens,  John  E.,  30,  48,  49,  123, 

124,  137,   213,  276,  3x3,  326, 

348.390 

Paddock,  Henry  T.,  254 
Palmer,  A.  M.,  23,  25,  45,  51,65, 
74,  104.  119,  132,  160,  192,  206, 
208,  218,  231, 247, 250, 268,  271, 
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